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P R E F A C FEI 


"a taſk of writing prefaces is none of the moſt 
grateful ; eſpecially when a variety of circumſtances con- 
_ cur, to impoſe it as a duty upon one, who is in a man- 
ner, partly the author, and partly the tranſlator of a 
new work, on a new ſubject. | 


1 11 has now me the frequent practice of certain 
bY tranſlators, to iſſue their mangled productions into the 

world as their own manufacture; though, upon com- 
pariſon, they do not even deſerve the character of being 


accurate tranſlations from the German; a language, 


with which our modern tranſlators, in general, are but 
N imperfectly acquainted. 


To obviate a charge of this nature; and to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to thoſe meritorious friends of 
literature in Germany, from whoſe labours I have de- 
rived very conſiderable aſſiſtance in the compoſition of 
this work, I muſt mention, in the firſt place, the Rev. 
Dx. STAEUDLIN, PRorzssox of Divinity Ar Gokr- 
TINGEN. His claſſical performance, On the Spirit and 
Hiſtory of Scepticiſm, in two Volumes, octavo, 1794,” has 
afforded me the materials of the * HisToricar InTRro- ' 
DUCTION,'—In reliance upon a character of ſo much 

worth 


PREFACE. 


oft and eminence, as that of Dr. Staeudlin, I have noß 
heſitated, pp. 23 and 24, to record, with due praiſe and 
keſpect, a work written by Mr. Apam WEISHAUPT: 
Without entering upon an inquiry into Mr. Weishaupt 8 
moral character, I can ſafely aver, that his literary works 
have been received, upon the Continent, with almoſt uni- 
verſal approbation. In this aſſertion, I am ſupported by 
the Conductors of the firſt German Reviews in gene- 
ral, and particularly by the reſpectable evidence of Prof. 
Staeudlin himſelf, as well as by that of the celebrated Por. 
ERERNARB of HALLx, both of whom have ranked Mr. 
Weishaupt's writings among the firſt philoſophical com. 
poſitions of Germany. And as he has lately publiſhed 
the third volume of his work © On Truth and Moral 
Perfection; Regensburg, 1796; "as as likewiſe another 
work entitled, © On the ſecret Art of Governing; 
Frankfort on the Main, 1795 ;” I muſt leave Mr Weis. 
haupt to defetid his private character in Britain, as well 
as he has done it to the ſatisfaction of bit learned friends 
in Germany. 


For the conciſeneſs of the 6 SyNoess,” which con- | 
_ tains the ſtatement and general ſolution of Five connected 

Problems, I need make no apology ; as the terms o 
curring in this part of the ELEMENTS“ are, I hope, ſuf- | 
ficiently explained in the Gloss ax x. Without this expe- 
dient, I might have extended the Synopſis alone to 2 
ee far exceeding the whole of the on work. 


In the CHRONOLOOICAL ANALYSIS,? perhaps, I have 
been in ſome parts too 2000; while others might have 
been 
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W eaſy matter to keep within proper bounds, in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of abſtract metaphyſical ſubjects. Nor dare I flatter. 

S myſelf, that I am ſufficiently acquainted with the idiom 

of the Engliſh language, to exhibit the moſt abſtruſe in- 
quiries of the human mind, in a luminous point of view. 
In this reſpect, I can offer no better apology than that 
given by my great maſter, whoſe own words I have 


| quoted in page 9. of the Introdution.—Although I had 


he good fortune to attend Prof. Kant's Lectures be- 
1 tween the years 1778 and 1781, during my reſidence at 
the Univerſity of Koenigſberg; and again heard ſeveral 
ol his Lectures in ſummer 1792, when I reviſited my na- 
tive country; yet I muſt confeſs, that my other profeſ- 
ſional labours have not permitted me to devote, to the 
ſtudy of the Critical Syſtem of Philoſophy, that portion 
of time and cloſe application, which, in more favourable 


ceircumſtances, I ſhould have been happy to beſtow upon 
this important branch of human knowledge. 


Relying, however, on the candour and impartiality of 
the learned in this country, I truſt they will not decide 
upon a work of ſo comprehenſive a' nature as the-preſent, 
from partial views; nor do entertain the leaſt appre- 
henſion, that they will be deterred from a *horough exa- 
mination of it, by any paradoxical poſitions, or even appa- 

rent contradictions, that may occur in the 7/7 peruſal. — 
A nation, which has produced a Bacon, a NzwToN, a 
Locks, a Huw, and ſo many other profound inquirers, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have a taſte merely for the lighter, - 


(or 


3 ive 5M upon with advange But it is not an i 
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ture. Valuable and uſeful as theſe are to the commus * 
nity at large, no man of any penetration will deny, that 
metaphyſical ſpeculations, or inquiries into fſt truths, 
are equally beneficial and honourable ; though they muſt . 
ever remain the property of the few, whoſe genius leaves 
the beaten track, and ſearches for higher principles than 
' ſuch, as are barely deduced from the world of ſenſe, o or - 
experience. . 


To thoſe, therefore, who are both able and ilyoſed to 
become acquainted with the ſpirit of the Critical Syſtem, 
I beg leave to addreſs myſelf in the words of the worthy 
PrRortss0R WILL of ALT DORF, who gives his Papi the 5 
following excellent advice: 


1. Not to prejudge and decry the works of "Fr a8 
being too ſubtle and abſtruſe, as being couched in unin- 
telligible terms, as breathing innovation, and productive 
of confuſion i in philoſophy : 


2, Not to complain of the want of that plainneſs, 
which is neceſſary to render a book palatable to popular 
readers; ſince difficulty of apprehenſion appears to be 
peculiar to the inquiries, that form the object or the 
* CRITIQUE? _ 
3, © Not to appeal, according to the prevailing faſhion 
of the age, to the deciſion of the multitude, whenever an 
abſtra& propoſition occurs, which cannot, at firſt view, 
be clearly underſtood from the ſimple operations of Com. 
nion Senſe; for Metaphyſics do not acknowledge the 
og ve competency of this pibunal ; | 
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* To abſtract 2 — all other W Syſtems, in 


be tried: 


10 ſtudy fot the N aim of the CULT by ſuc- 

ceſſively examining every ſolution, which the Critigue of 
Kant affords in regard to the five principal, problems 
* (contained i in the © Synopſis”) : and laſtly, 


6, As the inquiries forming the obje& of Kant's Cri- 
tique are merely of a ſpeculative nature, to proceed like- _ 
wiſe in the proſecution of them merely upon ſpeculative _ 
grounds, and to abſtain carefully from all partial views 
of any intereſt whatever. For the reſult of ſound ſpecu- 
lation can never be prejudicial to the true intereſts of 

* nature.” | 


With reſpect to the GLoss AR, I mult refer the read- 
er to the few obſervations premiſed at the head of it: 
and if I have not ſucceeded in rendering the ſubject it- 
ſelf more intelligible, by the definitions given of thoſe 
terms, in the uſe of which Kant differs from his cotem- 

| Poraries, I can only plead the good intention, and the 


patient induſtry, with which I collected and arranged the 
materials. 


The TuazE PHILOLOSICAI. Ess Avs' have been ad- 
ded to theſe © ELEMENTS“ by way of. Appendix; in or- 

der to relieve the reader, in ſome degree, from the ar- 
- duous taſk—and ſuch it undoubtedly is—of reflecting 

upon ſo great a variety of abſtract ſubjects. And as theſe 


8 are, in a manner, unconnected with the e 1 


4 
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5 ſtudying the Critical, i. e. not to make any other Syſtem 8 | 2, : 
the ſtandard, by which the merits of the ares are to 


„ 


of Kant, they have been at the pg time Dare 5 
printed, in a form ſomewhat different from the preſent; 
in order to accommodate thoſe, who might with to poſ- 


ſels them as a diſtinct work. 


Finally, the ſtyle 1 compoſition of this work, I am 


ſenſible, require more than common apology. Unfortu- 


"nately, however, it is a matter of no ſmall difficulty to 
make good apologies, eſpecially in a foreign language. 
Whatever the execution may be, for the anxiety of my 
wiſhes I can confidently appeal to the teſtimony of thoſe 


literary friends, who have occaſionally lent me their aid 
in correcting the grammatical part of both the Elements 
and the Eſſays. They well know my eager and ſincere 
defire of improvement in Engliſh compoſition ; and if 
any material errors ſhould occur in the courle of ſuch a 


diverſity of ſubjects as the preſent, I beſeech the judicious ' 
reader and the candid critic to conſider, that I have ven- 
| tured into a field of inquiry, of which but a ſmall part 


has hitherto been explored. 


The indulgence, which I claim, will not be withheld 
by thoſe, who have tried their ſtrength in tranſlating. 


from a foreign into their own language : and I appre- 


hend Kill leſs ſeverity from the ſew individuals, who have 
attempted to write, or to tranſlate into, a foreign lan- 


guage, which they had an opportunity of acquiring, 


merely by reading and converſation. 


NOVEMBER, 1797. 
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c 3 Corri gendæ. 

p. 18, 1. 21 for directs, read deſerts. | 
\ pi. 19, 1. 24, for Propedeutic, read Propædeutic. 
N pP. 32, I. 23, for cloſe, read thoſe. 

if p- 83, I. 25, for inherent to, read inherent in, 


Note: The terms intuition and intuitive have, by e 


| 5 ency, ſometimes been uſed inſtead of the words, cog- 
* nition and cognitive, particularly in No. XVIII. (2) 5 


of Kant's works, or between pp. 64. and 80. — The 

reader is therefore requeſted to attend to this cir- 

cumſtance, eſpecially in places, where the promiſ- 
euous uſe of theſe terms might vocaling wenne am- 
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CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


© HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Ix Germany, two circumſtances in particular have contri- 
buted to bring about a revolution in philoſophy, and to di- 
miniſh the eſtimation in which the dogmatical ſyſtem of WoLF 
was formerly held: the ſtudy of the writings of the later 
Engliſh and French philoſophers ; and the appearance of a 
philoſophic prince upon the throne of Pruſſia. 

The former circumſtance made the German philoſophers 
acquainted with many objections that had been ſtarted againſt 
the dogmatical ſyſtem of Metaphyſics, gave riſe to a turn for 
popularity in philoſophical inquiries, and awakened a ſpirit of 
emulation among them, Selections were made from various 
ſyſtems ; and the learned, now for the firſt time, began to con- 
vey information with elegance and taſte. There aroſe a ſort 
of FcleGiciſm, which diſcouraged party-ſpirit, and recommend- 
ed: philoſophical diſcretion ; but which was, at the ſame time, 
attended with ſome injurious effects; for incoherent ſyſtems. 
were thus formed, inconſiſtent ſyſtems were mingled together, 
and philoſophy became ſtill more wavering and flimſy, and 
was ſtill farther removed from the perfection of a ſcience. | 

The hiſtory of philoſophy was now inveſtigated with great- 
er attention, and more generally ſtudied than it had formerly 

f +. been: 


_ _ — : — 
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been: With many, the ſtudy of philoſophy was converted in- 
to that of its hiſtory ;—a clear proof, how much the turn 
for dogmatiſm had declined, and how little hope was enter- 
tained of forming a fyſtem, at once „ to a 5 
ſpirit of the age. i ae an 10 TNOVSE 15 
FRED ERIC the Great collected a number ok Wie g kan 
ſophers round him, who, in a great meaſure, merely to pay 
adulation, and from ſelfiſh views, openly profeſſed, like him, 
infidelity and ſoepticiſm. This circumſtance, from the novelty” 
of the thing, and from the admiration in which the character 
of Frederic: was held, had an almoſt magical influence on all 
/ the opinions of the age. It would, however, be equal to ingra- | 
titude towards the manes of this ſurpriſing monarch, to o- 
mit mentioning in this place, that the ſyſtem of his own practi- 
cal philoſophy has been held out, both by divines and lay men, 
as complete and downright Atheiſm; whereas it is now clear 
and uniformly admitted by ſound and unprejudiced inquirers, 
that it amounted to nothing more than ſimple Deiſm. 55 
Among the philoſophers who ſurrounded Frederic, no hap 
declared himſelf ſo expreſsly, and ſo openly, in favour of ſcep- 
 ticiſm as 'OARGENS, the author of the“ Philoſophy of good | 
2 ſenſe, which is written in a ſuperficial manner, with a 
view of gaining popularity, but which is not even calculated 
for the Fair Sex and Gentlemen of faſhion, for whoſe uſe it 
was originally deſigned; though it abounds in erudition and 
abſtract ſpeculation. D'Argens there endeavours to ſhow the 
uncertainty of Hiſtory, (and this is the beſt part of the work) 
of Logic, of Phyſics, of Metaphyſics, and of Aſtronomy, with- 
out advancing, in oppoſition, any new, or genuine, philoſo- 
Phical principles. It does him, nevertheleſs, ſome honour 
that, with regard to the morality of life, he!obſerves a reſpeQ- | 
ful ſilence. His ſcepticiſm is directed more againſt the uſual 
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pretenſions of OS ſchools, and the learned in Raja than 
againſt humin, knowledge in general. 
It is more remarkable, though leſs, Ee that, in the, ſame! 


| | country, a celebrated and profound Divine declared himſelf. i m 


favour of an almoſt unlimited Pyrrboniſm. M de BRAUS0ORRE, 


in his Pyrrhoniſme raiſonable, called it rational, hecauſe he 


allowed certain probabilities, both in Kind and in degree, and 
maintained certain firſt „rincipkes, which did not admit of 
doubt. The work is written in a Ively ſceptical humour, and 
affords pleaſure in the peruſal. It contains, indeed, many new 
and unexpected remarks; for it is an aſſault upon all ſyſtems, 
eſpecially: upon that of Wolf. ARIS TOTLE,“ the author ſome- 
where ſays, had numerous followers for many centuries. The 
e time of his fall is now come; and DESCARTEsS has given him 
< the laſt blow. The fame of the French philoſopher was of 
<, ſhorter duration, becauſe people now poſſeſſed more un- 
« derſtanding and leſs pedantry. LRIBNITrZ came; Wolf 
& was his ſucceſſor: At preſent philoſophers are in a ſort of 
anarchy; they wait for a man who is bold enough to build 
% upon the ruins of former Syſtems, new opinions, and conſe- 
<< quently new. errors.” No where does Beauſobre attack re- 

ligion and revelation, but rather reſpectfully affirms their 


certainty. The following paſſage is worthy of attention: Al- 


<« though it be difficult to prove the exiſtence of Gon by the 
light of reaſon, yet even this light is ſufficient to convince 
us, that the proof of the contrary. is impoſſible. + How can 


« we ſatisfactorily prove the oppoſite, if we have no clear idea 


of the ſubject which we wiſh: to call in queſtion? Although 


| 5 . . "i... 
I could bear in my mind no ſufficient. proof of the'exiſtence* 


of God, yet the advantage which attends the belief of this | 
truth, the impoſſibility of comprehending the nature of an 
«infinite Being, and the reflection that this truth is both the 


« moſt rational and uſeful of all others, would be ſufficient to 
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e induee any thinking Long ata to! HO his + aſt, may! even to 
« determine me..“ AFL 
But after this we are aſtoniſhed to find him Os alt: | 
morality as uncertain. His chief reaſon is, & that the good- 
ci neſs of actions depends upon their conſequences, Which man 
e cannot foreſee, nor accurately aſcertain.” .'This argument, 
maturely conſidered, is obviouſly ſhallow, becauſe it proceeds 
upon falfe ideas of morality: But the following objections 
are of greater importante: That wie are ſo little acquainted 
with the motives from which we att, and in general with 
6 our paſſions, that we know not how far our prejudices, 
« and our weakneſs, can juſtify our actions; and that the in- 
_ <, terference and eollifions of our different duties are inexpli- 
«.cable'to'moſt men, nay ſome of them inexplicable to all.” 
The remark at the end of this work is not leſs ſtriking. *© The 
% uncertainty of our knowledge ſhould not render us diffatis= 
4 fied 3 its ad vantage, or diſad vantage, will not thereby be 
A N <6; much affected. Certainty, with reſpect to us, is not even 
88 60 the moſt uſeful quality of our knowledge. The difficulty 
ccf acquiring accurate knowledge, is an admonition of nature, 
« which reminds man of his ler and of the caution he 
he -ought to obſerve. “?“ a 15 
The inclination to Sceprieifin ſhowed itſelf alſo in other 
parts of Germany, i in different writings. | It appeared mani- 
feſtly, for inſtance, in the Phyſical Caufes of Truth,“ by 
Loss1vs, and in the firſt edition of PLATNER'S © Philoſophical 
% Aphoriſms.“ In the ſyſtems of Logic and elementary books 
alſo, much more regard was paid to it than formerly; in proof 
of which 1 ſhall only mention the excellent diſcuſſions in 
6: e a a and in the Ong: RO” 
of FRD ER. Beh 1655 nien 1759 Tom Zaire 
But no author had, on the one PR wail more attention to 
| FRG e eee and the diſtinguiſhing character- 
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* illic of the poſſible ſyſtems; and on the other, inveſtigated more 
15 profoundly the faculties of the Human Underſtanding, and, 
Tos indeed, of the whole Human Conſtitution, than TETHNSs, in his 
55 6. Philoſophical Inquiries concerning Human Nature, and the 
phe te developement of it, which. were publiſhed i in two volumes, 8 
1 in the year 1757. It is not our buſineſs here to mark mi- 
ie. nutely the excellencies or defects of this work; we take 
„ notice of it on this account chiefly, becauſe. that profound 
„ | philoſopher. was the firſt among the Germans, who examined 
ſome of the ideas of HuuE, with an acuteneſs worthy of ſueh 
* nan opponent ; and he has inveſtigated the doctrines of obi di, 
truth, and of the objective exiſtence of things, more deeply 
„and more preciſely than had been done before. Againſt the 
12 explanation given by Hume, of the idea of Cauſation, he ob- 
4 jected with juſtice, that it did not exhauſt the ſubject; for 
pin. we underſtand by it not merely a connection, but alſo a de- Semen 
F pendence of one thing upon another. He remarked that we 5 69 
ff perceive in ourſelves ideas in a neceſſary ſucceſſion, and that * Fo 4s 
15 this is properly our notion of a cauſe, or connection: he „ 
10 ; Pointed out inſtances, in which the ſubjective connection of Þ 27 4 
0 | ideas ariſes from a neceſſary operation of the underflanding, - 
{ and, actually, has another foundation than the aſſociation of 
: = ideas formed by experience;—caſes where we explain a 
compound effect from compound cauſes; and where the idea 
of the complex effect has never been before aſſociated with 
that of the complex cauſe, but where the connection is the 
work of reflection: in fine, he has pointed out the operations 
0 of the mind, by which we deduce one truth from another. 
4 | He maintained, therefore, that the idea of Cauſatiôn is aba 
it | ſtrated from certain aſſociations of ideas, in which we remark 
| F ſomething more than mere ſucceſſion and combination 5 
Although this explanation is not altogether ſatisfactory, yet 
50 m, in a great manfune, holds wm againſt Hume's idea. Tetens * 
| admits j 
| | 
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admitsithat\ ſenſations afford the materials for all ideas; but ; 


he contends that their form depends upon the mind, or the 


power of thinking. After having, in a verꝙ profound manner, 

illuſtrated the origin of our knowledge, from the objective ex. 
iſtence of things; he next examines the truth of objective 
knowledge. According to his abcsptation! of the terms, our 


knowledge is called objectively true, in ſo far as objects muſt 


be perceived by every other being, in the ſame manner in 


which we repreſent them to ourſelves ; a being who has ſuch 


2 mind as we have: and in ſo far as the relations, which we 


remark in our external perceptions, correſpond with thoſe of 
every other being; whoſe underſtanding is ſo conſtituted, that 
it thinks of the objects in queſtion, as we do. The neceflary 


rules of thought, according to which the mind proceeds, are, 
with him, not only ſubjeftive rules of our thinking faculty, 


but of every reflecting principle and the general truths of 
reaſon are not only truths: with reſpe& to us, but to every 
reaſoning being. We cannot conceive an underſtanding which 
is capable of thinking againſt the principle of contradiction; or 
in other words, of diſputing, the admiſſibility: of that e 5 
hence this is juſtly. confidered as an objective principle. 

Tetens here contradicts what Loſſius had laid down; and what 
Deſcartes had indeed, pretty diſtinctly before explained: _ 


truth is only a relation with reſpect to the being who thinks of 
it, and that the contradiction is incapable of being an a 


of thought, only with reſpect to our underſtanding. Thus 


Tetens, with, many others, proceeded in reaſoning upon ſub- 
jective neceſſary principles. He appealed to the fact; that 
when we apply theories to real objects, we always ſuppoſe 


that the reality is ſo conftituted, as the general. ideas repre- 


ſent i it. But here, argues he, the mind proceeds acoording to 


. lays . which we muſt conſider as, the laws. of every ann 
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1 Yeah g Conſequently the truths which are © here admitted; "Or 


ſuppoſed, ate objective truthgo# mt wind rods ee wil 
With reſpect to the objects of nk the * of themg 


indeed, is often only an objective appearance z but the neceſL 


fary laws of thought lead to this concluſion, that other i c 
ing beings, in fimilar circumſtances, reprefent theſe objects to 

themſelves in a: ſimilar manner; that theſe objects, with cer 
tain conformations, exiſt without us, and that certain propet 
ties of the impreſſions which we experience, are alſo the pro. 
perties of the objects themſelves. A Sqeptic, however, with 
out going out of his way in queſt of far-fetched. arguments, 


| | might eaſily. find a good deal to object againſt this deduction. 


The work of Tetens had not the effect: of promoting a ſolid 
philoſopbic ſpiritziand:of bringing about a ſalutary revolution 
in the ſtudy of philoſophy, which might otherwiſe have been 
expected. But this was not merely the conſequence of the 
circumſtances of the times; but alſo of a ſtile, not ſo much 
obſcure, as languid, prolix and affected; as well as of a {laviſh 
dependence upon the Empiriciſm of Locke, which is inſufficient 
for the explanation of the moſt important problems. (1 
What this work did not accompliſh, another ce 
who by various compofitions upon philoſophical ſubjects, had 
long ago announced himſelf as an original genius, and an ex- 
cellent philoſopher, publiſhed in the year 1781, the © Critique 
of Pure Reaſon,ꝰ which promiſed a total and beneficial reform 
in every philoſophical department. For à long time, however, 
after its publication; it had been unaceountably neglected, or; 
at leaſt; miſunderſtood. This was "ſurely not in conſequence 
of the Uifficulties; with" wich the ſtudy of it, as well as of 


every metaphyſical fubjeck, is tieceffarily attended; but of a 


certain indifference td philoſophy; and of a tooted taſte Nr 
ſhallow and popular difcuſſions, which Kant direcly oppo- 
fed," 'But as ſoon as the work was more ſtudied and inveſti- 
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revolution in rede It ſoon wet wim 


aue ons sdanizgtg and friends; aud even its opponents could | 
not with-hold-ghear admiration from this, maſterly production. 
AIbey law themſelxes, every: where, driven rom their ſtrong 


auen lied to ere pew Jontionmany fon the defence pf 

| lofophicz tees which: i they wiſhed to maintain. 
Nay, 88 the enemies of th 

gandithe invaluable part of it, whi 


branches of Philoſophy were examined with greater, ardour, 
and new ſources. of knowledge, which formerly had ſcarcely 


been conceived, were now expoſed to view. The limits of 


the ſcience. were more acchrately deſined, and the landable 
reſearches after Rable and fimple principles, and after a 2, pigid 
20d, gave to philoſophical inquiries a certainty, and an. in- 


s Oſtem became its friends; 
hich treats of morals, met 
With an almoſt univerſal, approbation. All the different . 


+ tereſt, vihich, for. a long time they bad.not-poſleſed.,, Long be- 


fore this period douhbts had wien, in heim l con- 


bad er hop unfolded wich ſufficient clearneſs, 
fyſtem ſubſtituted in che plage of that hi. 
inquiſned. Here , all Ayſtems were examined 


Was to be re- 
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„New Philosophy, in a ſhort time, was attended with ap almoſt 


magical influence upon all the Sciences. It found friends and 
_ adherents, even among ranks of people who, had not devoted 
os ppl to Science, or leaſt, of a all, to Metaphyſes, Jt expited 
in Germany, a a ſound, philoſaphic ſpirit of inquiry, of which 
the preſent age was ſcarcely deemed capable. It contains ſuch 
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The work itfelf is arranged with a ſyſtematic ſpirit, and writ- 
ten with a noblè philofophic impartiality.” The ſtyle is ſome- 
: what obſcure *, the conſtruction and arrangement of the pe- 
riods, in many places, ungraceful, heavy, and over. loaded; but 
a reader who has « tolerable underſtanding, and an intereſt for 
truth, is ſufficiently recompenſed by the originality of thought, 
and by the new and ſtriking images in which it abounds. The 
celebrated author diſcovers all the talents requifite to a fe- 
former of philoſophy, eſpecially in our age: not merely an 
admirable acuteneſs, and a rare talent of making himſelf the 
object of his reflection, but alſo a knowledge in Mathematics and 
Natural Philoſophy, of which he had formerly given proofs : 
a nice ſenſibility of the Beautiful and Sublime; and in ge- 
neral, a cultivated manly taſte, a thorough acquaintance with 
the different Syſtems of philoſophy that prevailed before his 
tithe ; and'a refinement of feeling, which is truly honourable. 
Tt is not my defign here, to deſeribe minutely the ſyſtem of 
This philoſopher, which, befides the work already mentioned, 
is explained in the © Prolegomena to every future Syſtem of 
Metaphyfics;” publiſhed in 1783; in the © Fundamental Prin- 
| 1 of the Metaphyſics (Theory) of Morals,” in 1785 os 15 
the“ Metaphyſical Principles of Natural Philoſophy,“ 
1786; in the Critique on Practical Reaſon,” i in 1788; in 
the . Critique on Judgment,” in 1790; and in the“ Religion 
within the limits of Pure Reaſon,” in 1793: And which 
* Syſtem has found in RermnorD, Schurz, Schuip, and others, 
friends and commentators, men who themſelves Wee quali- 
ir 1 85 | 2 WES" 155 £0 IT 4 fied 
: 7 12 am wot very N | „Kurz i in his hes to the ad edition of the 
© Critique of Pure Reaſon, p. 4 3 * at I poſſeſs the talent of exhibiting an abſtract 
- philoſophical ſubje& in a luminous point of view: I truſt that the occaſional de- 


ect of ſtyle will be further ſupplied by the writings of thoſe deſerying.charaQers 
| who, together with a ſolid judgment, are in the poſſeſſion of that talent. For, 


this being the caſe, there is no __ of being refuted; hut Hake of being miſe 
 wnderſlood, 7 


„% e, INTRODUQTION: 
fied tp advance, ſcience, The following abſtract will bea 


cient for our preſent purpaſe, g s beonbo ini od ne uoiben 
Fang begins with, doubting, whether Metaphyſies, in gene- 
ral, he ,9apable of being ſtudied as a ſcience. Ne remarked. 
that, hitherto, Whizulwench, of Knawledge copld; not lay claim. 
to.the., appel atigm of, a ſcience.; Although it was Alder than all 
the other; Ag befides,, hy the intexeſt ic excited, always 
obtruded. irſelfr upon, our attention, Two;circumſtances led 
him to, diſcoveries, which were. to. bring about a revolution, in 
Metaphy lies, and ſecyxe,go them the yank of a ſcience ;-mthe. 
obſervation, by what means, Matbematies and Natural Philo- 
 ſophy: had become ſciences, and Hume's inquiries, concerning 
the; idea, of . cauſation., We begin with the AEST r ſhall 
make Kant himſelf give the account of it. 
6, Since the, Eſſays of Locke, and Leibnitz, or wither, fince 
e the origin of Metaphyſics, as far as their hiſtory extends, no 
4 circumſtance. has, occurred, which might have been more 
« deciſive of the. fate of this. ſcience, than the, attack Which | 
cc, David Hume made. upon it. He brought, indeed, no light 0 
into this department of knowledge, but he ſtruck a ſpark. 20 
« Which, if it had fallen among combuſtible materials, and. had a 
been carefully fanned, might have been eaſily Eindled in- 
« to a blaze. Hume proceeded upon a ſingle but important. 
8 idea in Metaphyſics, the connection of cauſe and effect, and | 
cc the concomitant, notions of power and. Action 5; he challenged 
0 x reaſon to anſwer him, what title ſhe had to imagine, that any 
ei thing may be ſo conſtituted as that, if it be given, ſomething 
ce elſe is alſo thereby inferred; for. the idea of, cauſe denotes 
ce, this. He proved beygpd contradiction, that ĩt 1s, impoſſible for 
4 reaſon to think of ſuch a donnection a Frigri, and gut of 
1. its own ideas;z fer it contains neceſſity z, hut it is not poſ- 
0 fible to pexgęixe _ begauſe ſomethivg is, Something: elſe 
an 0 15 Hot 10 #5 do iis 1 a2 1477 muſt 
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« nection can be introduced a prior dae 110 Tok 3n9ty 
Hence He'cohicluded; that Fenfth enttrely Uectives Beffelf 
with this idea, and that me el fhechäy schilder! it as Her OW 
«hf, When it "only tie ſpurious offspting Ef rtagmatien; 
which imagination, inifteptiatell by experidit& Nas brotight 
ee kefkkin Sander tie Bw Gr ock a TuBRitubedr- 
«TubjeQiVE'HeceMity; thencè Aifhg, th. at db Hobi, bra nag 
e jective one derived From Perceptiôh chores?! Hg nf, he bon. 
«cluded that reaſon Had fb title tocHHgx öf fhch cötitettibh⁰s, 
«even in 4 gene fał manner; Bec aufg tlien all her general idens 
would be tmetely fietiofts, and all her pretended” notion, 
flamped à priori, would be fiorhing elfe than bottüterited 
" ordinary leflons of experience: which 15 juſt ſaying, the 118 
«tio ſcience of Metaphyſics at all, and there can be hone.” 
de However Haſty and uiiwatruntable "Homes" conelufion 
te miglit appear, yet it was founded upon inveſtigation, and this 
« inveſkigation well deferved, that ſome of the philoſ ophers of 
e his time thould have MARLE to cle mord happily, if poſ- 
« ſible, the problem' in the ſenſe in which hie delivered ir: a 
ie Cotmplete refofn bf this fciende miglit have tefulted from 
this folio.” But it appears to have been the unavoidable 
„ Geftiffy of Metaphyſics, tat 5e Hound not be under flood by 
% his coteinporaries, Fot it is 1 mottifying reſlekt len, that bis | 
_ 4 gpponients, REM, BETTIE, Oswatd; And ANY" PRIESTLEY 
« hihfelf; tötally mifünderſtood the rehL.uey of his problem. 
6 ALAN Miki, as grafited, What He never hal called in 
«2, queſtion, the) l miſunderſtoodl His aim at improvement, that 
© every tking termined Int te Tale tate, as if nötfiing had been 
© Abtie = ST hs due wn Ws cp chte che Idea of baufe be in 
«itſelf proper, hd ſadifpenibletythe illuſttatibi bf ll natüral 
0 Enowledge'; for kltis Hume bac he ver deübtedt but 'whe- 


zi ther this idea is an object of thought through reaſoning a 


B 2 priori; 
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i priori q and whether, in this, manner; Aalgelbe at <> evis 
„ 40 * dence, independently, of all experience conſequently, whe- 
8 10 dher ir bg of ſuch extenſive utility, as ĩs not limited to objects 
of ſenſe alone. It was nh⁰ανꝗ this point e ee an 
« explanation Bitibosgolg 20 2bom en V Ruf 93 wor ÞÞ 
11 The opponents of this oelebrated man: ini order fatiafacs | 
et gorily to folye- hin prdblenty would have been under the ne- 
cc geſſity of penetrating more profoundly into the abſtradt na- f 
ct ture:of-xeaſon;-inddl far as it ãs employed in pure thouglit; 
ec an inquiry to which hey were little, if at all, difpoſed;— | 
ce Hence they: contrived a more conyenient method of diſplay- 
<« ing their malignity, without ſubjecting themſelves to the 
te trouble of making further reſearches; namely, the appeal 
ce to the common ſenſe of man tin. It is indeed a great gift of 
cc Heaven, to poſſeſs a plain and unbiaſſed underſtanding 4. 
ci but we muſt manifeſt it, and eſtabliſſi ourſelves in this PO. 
& ſeſſion, by facts, by reflection, and by reaſon; by what we 
ct do and ſay; not by appealing to it as an oracle, when we 
« gan produce no rational arguments to juſtify the claim. 
ce Mhen obſervation and feience are put to the laſt ſhift, then, _ 
% and not ſooner, is it time to appeal to common ſenſe. 
«This is one of the ſubtle contrivances of modern times, by 
« which the ſhallow: prattler aſſumes a right, poldly to ch 
« lenge a man of profound erudition, and frequently main- 
ct tains the conteſt. As long, however, as there is any room 
ce left for diſcovery, e ſhall do well to beware of having re- 
« E e / to this laſt expedient . And, in truth, this appeal is 
ci nothing elſe than a ſubmiſſion to the judgment of the mul- 
4 titude, a reference at which the Philofopher bluſſies, but in 
„ which.;the filly witling tyiuraphs: and exults. I ſhould 
be think, tog, Hume might have laid claim to a found un- 
« derſtanding, as well as Beattie; and beſides, to what-the 
 Jatter — to a critical ncqtidintanice with” 
{10110 5 be thar 


M7 MED: OC PRIP9 Maeda Within 
TH © due. bounds,” and, prevents it fror loſing itcfelf in e 
HY 5 or what is more. toi the preſent purpoſe, Which Bin- 
ce, ders it from deciding: upon any ſubject; becauſe it kfd Ws flot 
« how to juſtify” its mode of proceeding upon its Gn my 


. 66; .ciples'; Ry reſtraint, without which an undsrſtandtifig wi 
ei not long remain ſoumd.. The chiſſeband the Hallet mah — 
« yell enough for ſhaping a piece of timber but tlie ra- 


„ dius-needle, a nicer inſtrument, muſt be employed for en- 


« graving.—In the ſame manner, à ſound and plain under- 


9 e ſtanding, as well as a ſpeculative one, are each of uſe in 
«. their turn ; the former, when we are converſant about 
<< judgments that are immediately applicable to experience; 
& the latter, when we are about forming general ; judgments > 
« from mere abſtract ideas, as in Metaphyſics, where the un- 
derſtanding, termed. ſound or plain, but often ee ſo . 


« denominated, cannot afford any afſiſtan dee. 
I freely own, the ſuggeſtions of David 8 were, what 


« firſt, many years ago, rouſed me from my dogmatical ſlum- 
Ce ber, and gave to my inquiries quite a different direction in 
cc the field of ſpeculative Philoſophy Was far from be. 
ing carried away by his conclufions, the fallacy of which 
chlefly afbſe from his not forming to himſelf an idea of the 
. whole of his problem; but merely inveſtigating a part of i ve,” 
„ the ſolution of which was impoſſible, without a comprehen- ? 
| ©. five-view: of the whole When we proceed upon à well 
ce fqunded, though not thoroughly digeſted thought, we may 5 
cc expect, by patient and continuad reflection, to proſecute it 
ce farther; than the acute genius had done; to whom we are in- 
« dobtidi for - the: firſt park ofithis Light.— firſt enquired, 
, © therefore, whethen Hume's objection might not be a general 
| < one, and ſoon-founa;that the idea of cauſe and effekt id für 
| © gps 4 only nnn. the Uderſtanding a 
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« priori; and whether, in this. manner, itipoſſeſs internal evis 
| 10 * dence, independently; of all experience; conſequently, whe- 
10 cher it be of ſuch extenſive utility, as is not limited to objects 
of ſenſe alone. It as ahν this point Hume erpected an 
ee Buib eso % abom E Ihn i o Wo 
„The opponents of this 3 mar in order abe 5 
ct, Korily to ſolxe his prablem would have been under the ne- 
« ceſlity of penetrating more profoundly into the abſtrabt na. 
« ture of xęaſon, ino far asrit is employed in pure dwagtir 3: 28 3 
_ © an inquiry to which r bey were little; if at all, diſpoſed. 
c Hence they contrived a more convenient method of — 
ce ing their malignity, without ſubj ecting themſelves to the 
cc trouble of making further reſearches; namely, the appeal 
60 to the common ſenſe of mankind. —It'1s indeed a great gift of 
« Heaven, to poſſeſs a plain and unbiaſſed underſtanding 
c but We muſt manifeſt it, and eſtabliſſi ourſelves in this pdf 
& ſeſſion, by facts, by reflection, and by reaſon; by what we 
ct do and ſay; not by appealing to it as an oracle, when we 
«© can produce no rational arguments to juſtify the claim 
e When obſervation and ſeience ate put to the laſt ſhift, then, 
5 And not ſooner, is it time to appeal to common ſenſe.— 
% This is one of the ſubtle contrivances of modern. times, by” 
« which the ſhallow. prattler aſſumes a right, boldty to d 
% lenge a man of profound erudition, and frequently main- 
4 tains the conteſt. As long, however, as there is any room 
ce left for diſcovery, ve ſhall do well to beware of having re- 
&« ure to this laſt expedient! And, in truth, this appeal is 
oh nothing.elſe. than a ſubmiſſion to the judgment of the mul- 
- Aitads, ee at whibh the. ne enen e oy 
ce think, toq, meg Dinka os dad cling to a found un- 
« derſtanding, as well as Beattis; and beſides, to what the 
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c, ders it from deciding upon any fubject; e eee 
« how to juſtify; its mode of proceeding upon ats On a 


4 ,ciples ; 3 reſtraint, without which an underſtanding wi 
te not long remain ſound. The chiſſeband theditiaflet als 3 
6 yell enough for ſhaping a piece of timber hut the ra- 
s dius - needle, a nicer inſtrument, muſt be employed for en- 
« Staving.—In the ſame manner, à found and plain under- 
« ſtandings as well as a ſpeculative one; are each of uſe in 
<«. their turn; the former, when we are conwerſant about 
« judgments that are immediately applicable to experience; 
« the latter, when we are about forming general judgments 
c from mere abſtract ideas, as in Metaphyſics, where the un- 
© derſtanding, termed ſound or plain, but often e ſo | 
&« denominated, cannot afford any afliftance..-' 1 19 | 
I freely own, the ſuggeſtions. of David 8 were, what 
6 « rt, many years ago, rouſed me from my dogmatical ſlum- 
ce her, and gave to my inquiries quite a different direction in 
te the field of ſpeculative Philoſophy.—I was far from be- 
ing carried away by his concluſions, the fallacy of which 
chiefly arbſe from his not forming to himſelf an idea of the 
cc whole of his problem; but merely inveſtigating a part of it, 
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= <-the-ſolution-of which was impoſſible, without a comprehen- . 
2 4 & five-view: of the whole. When we proceed upon à well 
founded, though not thoroughly digeſted thought, weimay 
; Þ ce expect by patient and continued reflection; to proſecute it 


ce farther, than the acute genius had done; to whom we are in- 
* dobtidifor - the: frſt ſpatk-rofighis light —T' firſt enduired. 
<< therefore, whethenHume's objection might not be a general 
“ one, and ſoon found, that the idea of cauſe and effect 18 far 
$6 As hinge: only one, [by which the wiiderſtanding 2 
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« Fri, pac "aft tte But BE Eel LS he lan ig. 
„ This Geda, Gehlen Teide flags ltble to my acute Phe 
6 deco, and tent hop bels him had ever concelved, 
« Altübügh gh every” bnd mäbes ter tele dess, without aſking 
« Hirflfelk, won what tel objecktbe Validity is founded; 

4 Modern Wb) „Tay, the molt difficult which contd have been 
* Undeltakeh fr the” behobf of Metaphyftes. And what" w 


0 the Timalleſt aſſiſtance, Bebäüfe that deduction ought firſt to 

« Eſtabliſhi the polibilicy of a a "ſyſtem of Metaphyſics.” ATT. 
te had HO fucceeded in the explanation of Hume's problem, 
* "fi6t merely in a Particular inſtance, but With à view of the 
1c Whole Power of pure reaſon, I could advance With fare, 
«though reaibils' Reps, to! determine completely, and upon 
« general principles, the coinpaſs' of pure reaſon, both what 
«55 the ſphere of its a and What are its limits: rhich | 


e Was All chat wis' kegüfted fr erecting a fyſtem öf "Me 


os phyſies upon i proper and folid foundation,” ig dels. 
Kant femarked, tuat Mathematics and Natural Philofoptiy 
roperly | becothie ſciences "by the diſcovery, that Teaſon | 


a Pliori attributed cettait principles” to obſecks; ; and he 1 in- 


quited, "whether we could not alfo (ſucceed. better in Meta- 
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1 Fe illuRratiens, —— e N a 
3H © Wears in, pefſefien. of 6959 notions, a Priori, Which 
„ Us; FI CR er PEANL pere Although the ., 
Wy objects of experience. correſpond, with them.z, and whach are 
“ distinguiſbed by ecelliry, and Fs "= Jo theſe .. 
ae oppoſed, empirical notions, o r uch aß arg, only, poſlible;a . 
. 508criori, that is, through, experienge.,., Beſides theſe, weo » 
have certain, notions, with which, nf. objets.. of ;expe- «1 
„ ricnce, ever correlpond, which rise, above. the world, . 


: | . Et, nd, which we coplider a5, the, malt ſublime, ſuch, as 


. God, Liberty, 1 mmertality re There are analytical, aud ſync 
ur 44-ical judgments a priori; the former are merely illuſtra- 
* tiye, and depend upon the, Mae of gontradiction; che 
J * kal are epfifipatery, i. e. they en Sw gur Franledes⸗ 1 
„ E last are peculiar, to the. ſcience « of . 1 although. it 5 
[ * all contains analytical judgments.,,, Beſides, there ; are con- 
3 A | * tained in all theoretical ſeienges of reaſoning, purely, n- 
„ cherical. judgments à priori as principles, namely, ſuch, as 
9 0 amplify, or enlarge our knowledge of objects, without i in- 
„ meqiate perception, —Mathematical judgments are altoge- 
* ther ſynthetical. The Mathematician, may by his poſition 
1 | cc always give ſomething material,.or empirical ichnt there 1 is 
.abweys ſuppoſed in it a pure, perception, priori, a form of 
4 * the ſenſitive faculty, viz. Space, and Tine,, „This form firſt 
* renders every aQtual appearance of objects mois Thus 
1 ce Hure Mathematics are poſſible, and gan be reduced to a ſęi- 7 
\ - FORE, form—Natural Philoſophy, alte, paptains Synchetical, 
W © judgments, a, priori, as its Principles By, the ſenſitive, 

| © faculty, we are able, to, form percaptions;; bn tihe under, 

| N _Hapding x >»H519 form general. ens, By the ſonlitive, facy N. 
I 88 e impreſſions, and eg s k d en sg DF. 
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« the underſtanding we bring repreſentations of theſe objects 
tc before us; we think of them. Perceptions and general 
ideas are the elements of all our knowledge. Without the 
& ſenſitive faculty, no object could be given (propoſed to) 
-< us: without the underſtanding, none could be thought of 
« by us. Theſe two powers are really diſtin& from one ano- 
« ther; but neither of the two, without the other, can pro- 
duce a notion, (Erkenntniſs). In order to obtain a diſtinct 
it notion of any one thing, we muſt preſent to our general ideas, 
ce objects in perception, and reduce our perceptions to, or con- 
« ne&t them with, theſe general ideas. As the ſenſitive fa- 
« culty has its determined forms; ſo has our underſtanding, 
« likewiſe, forms a priori. 'Theſe may be properly termed 
ti Categories; they are pure ideas of the underſtanding, which 
&« relate, a priori, to the objects of perception in general. The 
objects of experience, therefore, are in no other way poſ. 
ce fible ; they can in no other way be thought of by us; 
c and their multiplied diverſity can only be reduced to 
© one act of judgment, or to one act of conſciouſneſs, by 
& means of theſe Categories of ſenſe. Hence, the Catego- 
cc ries have objective reality. They are either Catego- 
ries of 1. Quantity; as unity, number, totality: or 2. of 
6 Quality ; as reality, negation, limitation : or 3. of Rela- 
& tion, as ſubſtance and accident, cauſe and effect; or the re- 
« ciprocal operation between agent and ſufferer : or 4. of 
&« Modality ; as poſſibility and impoſſibility, exiſtence and 
non ex iſtence, neceſſity and contingency. —_The judgment is 
* the capacity of applying the general ideas of the under- 
| * ſtanding to the information of experience.“) The objects of 
| experience are regulated according to theſe ideas ; not, vice 
| | | | 66 verſa 
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* Hence we eee! in thoſe who are ape of, or - deficient in, this important. 


faculty, that they are unable to determine between good and bad, between danger 
and n and ſo forth. 
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ee ds & thing au itlelt but. only ſo far 

46) ag/ielts n object Of Out ſenſitiv perception; r wphenome- 
nen z theügh wefmüuſti be eapahle of: condeiving objects as 
. ſibſtances, anfdidikewife of admitting theit rœalityi; , becauſe 
| 6% out interna] en perieneez the conſciouſneſs of Fur own ex. 
te iſtence, is only poſſible on. che ſuppoſition of eie, na expe. 
ec "Hence, "o#-bythe5perception of other things without us. 


n things WY 14+ 00h fallos inbe k. rontradiaioniwith 
dome” priticiples Which it, tannotutirzvel, fo 
© arp fon ot faid; for one poſitibn, às Formts oppolite. 
= Our knowledge} then, 1s olly cone d to the ohjects bf 
V Experience) without which the pure abftract ideas of the 
„ inderftanding are of nolwalue, and conſequently they are 
: e no longer of ue; When we abatdon the regions of he hf 
64 zt world! Liberty) God; and Immortality are ideas which 
4 are exulted ahove all ſenfitive faculties ;/ they are not ob- 
e jects of ſenfitive'knowledge; not of objeftive terthinty# but 
We of neceſſary thought and belief. i Epernulative'teaſon, when it 
„ eonfiders any ching; as to what it ir in itſehi direct us here, 
* or © ee conjecture and contradiction; but practical 
«reaſon; when ir eonfiders chat which ball be, by clear ex- 
e preſſions announces to us truths,” than which nothing can 
be more important; It declares us, as moral beings, to be 
free agents, yho ate not ſubjected tö che mechaniſm bf na- 
ture it holds out to us an dealt moral perfection, which 
4 e og hi tom uttaing but which we gan attain only by: an 
KB endleſs progreſſion, and therefore enjoĩns us to cheriſhi a be- 
lief hr immortality o; Byithe dea ufig moſt: perfect ſtate, it 
leg ſatisfies that inſtinctive defire of happineſs, which is a con- 
| hed 2 part. of our ſenſi Gtive nature 3 A0 while it it holds, out 
| 8 
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ny of the Catholic {Schools, too, it obtained deciſive b 
over the ſyſtems of Ariſtotle and Deſcartes. 

But however much, from conviction, enlightened minds 
were inclined to befriend this philoſophy, yet with a mode- 
rate acquaintance with the hiſtory of Ethies, it was eaſy to 
foreſee, that even Kant's Syſtem, notwithſtanding all the evi- 
dence and ſtrength of its principles, could ſcarcely withſtand 
the furious attacks of Pyrrhoniſm, or rather the pyrrhonic 
art, by which, without diſcrimination, every thing is called 
in queſtion; Mathematics and Natural Philoſophy itſelf not 
excepted. Without doubt, many of the opponents of the New 
Philoſophy, long ago remarked this ; but they heſitated ts 
make the pyrrhonic experiment with Kantianifm ; becauſe 
every other poſſible ſyſtem, that could be ſubſtituted in the 
room of the Critical, might in like manner be rendered "wa 
vering and uncertain ; and becauſe ſuch a pyrrhoniſm, in ge- 
neral, either leads to no end at all, or it is attended with con- 
ſequences detrimental to morality and happineſs. —Further, 
this attack would only have ſerved to place the ſtrength of the 
ſyſtem attacked, in a more ſtriking point of view.—But a 
more moderate fcepticiſm might have been eafily and advan- 
tageouſly employed againſt certain principles of the Critical 
_ Philoſophy, if its opponents had been aware of denying, or 
8 calling in queſtion, ſome facts of conſciouſnefs, to which Kant 

neceſſarily appeals. It was not, therefore, a matter of fur- 
priſe that, after repeated attacks in our times, this ſpecies of 
ſcepticiſm alſo ſhould be employed againſt the Critical Philo- 
ſophy. | 5 | 
The author of Aenefidemus,” or, on the foundation of the 
« Elements of Philoſophy, publiſhed by Prof. Reinhold, in 
« Jena ; together with a defence of Scepticiſm, againſt the 
« pretenſions of the Critical Philoſophers, 1992,” has en- 
deayoured to prove, that the ſceptical doctrines of Hume are 
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not in the leaſt confuted by the Critique of Pare Reaſon, 'The 


work, here mentioned, is written with uncommon perſpicuity, 
| acuteneſs, and reſpe& towards the Father of the Critical Phi- 
| loſophy. The anonymous author directs his objections againſt 
the chief pillars of Kant's Syſtem, the derivation of neceſſary 


ſynthetical judgments from the mind, and the reference of 
theſe to the perception of empirical. objects. He allows, that 
there are neceſſary ſynthetical judgments in human knowledge, 
that they form an indiſpenſible part in it, and that the neceſſity 
Which takes place in the connection of the predicate with the 
| ſubjeR, in theſe judgments, can be derived neither from pre- 
exiſtence, from frequent repetition, nor from the conformity 
of a certain number of facts. But he maintains, that, in the 
16 Critique of Pure Reaſon,” the mind is held out as the real 
Hon of theſe neceſſary judgments, that from our being able 
to think only of the power of repreſentation (or conception) as 
the foundation of neceſſary ſynthetical judgments, a conclufion 


| : is drawn, that the mind muſt actually be the foundation of theſe. 


Now, argues he, what Hume called in queſtion, is here plain- 


M Bis taken for grafted ; namely, Iſt, that for every thing we per- 


ceive, there is objeQively pre-exiſting a real ground, and a 
really diſtin& cauſe of it, ſo that the poſition of the ſuf- 
ficient ground, in general, depends not only upon the repreſen- 
tations and their ſubjective aſſociation, but alſo upon things in 
themſelves, and their objective connection: 2dly, that we are 
intitled, from the conſtitution of a ſomething in our conception, 
to form conjectures reſpecting the conſtitution of that ſome. 
thing without vs. Kant, continues this Sceptic, has not pro- 
ved, that our mind alone can be the ground of ſynthetical 
judgments; for the conſciouſneſs of neceſſity, which accompa- 
nies theſe judgments, is not an infallible criterion of their 
origin a priori, and from the mind. — That we cannot now 
think of, or explain ſomething SOIT but in a certain man- 
| | ner; 
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and th me operations of bur wierſtanditig; and.” agree ably to to 
this hartony, ſomethifig might be repreſetited to the and b by 
means of perceptions ati general! ideas à pliori, Which th6uld 
not only have objective validity in our „belt fi, but Allo | 
correfpond with the” ebifitutions öf things in themſelves,” and 
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knowledge, Tod at the ſame time places the intereſting natifre 
of theſe queſtions i in a clear point of view. The treatiſe, here 
alluded to, * On Truth n moral perfection; 5770 AR 
; WEISHAUPT, „ 

All the writings of WS it is fincerely to be hoped, will 
never totally deprive man of the belief i in ohjective truth; and 
the Sceptic himſelf will never be capable of abandoning i it com- 
pletely. For it is of the utmoſt importance, that we ſhould 

admit ſomething objective, for the ſake of morality and reli. 
gion, both of which muſt loſe their value, and their exiſtence, 
as ſoon as they are conſidered merely as ſomething ſubje&ive 
and relative. Philoſophers ought, therefore, rather to juſtify 
the belief in objective reality; than repreſent to us, that there 
is no other but ſubjeQive conviction, which they hold out as 
the higheſt ſtep of philoſophical and conſiſtent thought. We 
cannot, indeed, proceed beyond the power of comprehenſion, 
and all conviction merely reſts on our ſtate of mind; but 
could it be otherwiſe 2—It is ſufficient that, in our conſciouſ. 
nefs, clear traces are given us of objective truth; that it is 
in our power to ditinguiſh objective and ſubjective truth from 
one another; and that from the whole mode of our thought 
and action, and from the ideas of duty exalted above all ne- 
g 5 we muſt reafonably admit ſomething objectively true, 
Philoſophical Scepticiſm, which is not merely pretended, or 
affected, and which does not flow from an impure ſource, has 
as yet found, and ever will find, but-a few genuine ſupporters: 
but when it is taught and extolled in writings, an and in public 
places of inſtruction, i it may, in a great number of individuals, 
gradually produce a ſhallow. mode of ſceptical reaſoning, de- 
ſtroy the ſpirit of inquiry, and ultimately promote immora- 
| lity. Perhaps, Philoſophy would ſoon fall into diſrepute, and 
"the public ſpirit among mankind, as well as the general utility 
of the nnd, would ſuffer jedi were our attention con- 
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fael merely to the deſcription of the phenomena that occur 
in the mind, and to the limited conſideration of what is ſub- 
jective alone, without placing any value upon what is ob- 
jective It would be raſh and irrational, to obtrude our 
maxims, opinions, and convictions upon others; though eve- 
ry one wiſhes to cultivate what alone is ſtable in us, our 
reaſon ; and to try by gentle and ſuitable means, to bring to 
the clear conſciouſneſs and conviction of others, what our fair 
and candid examination teaches us to be uniformly true and 
good. We with not, individually, to conſider ourſelves as in- 
ſulated creatures that live, each of us, in our own world of 
ideas ; but to believe, that we all have a claim upon a certain 
number of truths, and that it depends upon our own exertions, 
to get poſſeſſion of theſe. | 
In our times, it might be more dangerous than many ima- 
vine, to repreſent the Scepticiſm of Hume as incontrovertible, 
or incapable of ſolution ; for the greater number of ſuperficial 
readers might thus be induced to ſurrender their weak minds 
to the moſt dangerous apathy, to ſhun every mental exertion, 
to ſearch for no further diſcoveries in the department of philo- 
ſophy, and—by gradually returning to. the age of barbariſm— 
to leave every thing in this deplorable ſituation, in which they 
themſelves ultimately fall victims to infidelity, or fanaticiſm. 
There prevails at preſent, in almoſt every civilized country, 
2 very ſhallow and dangerous ſcepticiſm, extending its influence 
over the moſt important objects. It has aſſumed a ſyſtematic 
form, to which people readily ſubſcribe ; becauſe it is more 
diſcreet, and leſs intolerable, than the profe/ed mode of think. 
ing, which characterizes almoſt every philoſophic ſect. This 
ſpecjes of ſcepticiſm, in the greater number of individu- 
als, aſſumes the appearance of an indolent and irreſolute 
diſpoſition of mind ; and in many, that of a wild, fanatical 
'D | fickleneſs 
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fidkleneſs ; 3 2 Ackleneſs, with which one party, by 2 of re- 
taliation, uſually reproaches the other. 

The cauſes of this ſingular propenſity, it is not Aificult to 
trace: an inclination for ſenſual indulgence is every where 
manifeſt ; the intereſt in pure intellectual truth is univerſally 

| weakened; the old philoſophical and theological ſyſtems have 
been ſhaken i in their foundations, while the new ones have as 
yet been able to procure but little public reputation. 

Prof. STAVDLIN diſtinguiſhes with accuracy the different 
Tpecies of ſcepticiſm, and he endeavours to aſcertain their true 
origin. As a ſpecimen of his maſterly method of inquiry, I 
conclude this Introduction, with a faithful extract from his 
Treatiſe On the Sources and Origin of Scepticiſm.” ? 

“ There is,“ ſays he, “ a certain Kind of ſcepticiſm which 
deſerves to be tiled the philoſopbical, and which arifes near- 

ly in the following manner. Men of vigorous minds, in 

whom a lively intereſt for every important truth is joined to 
an uncommon degree of penetration and activity, begin to 
think, and to inquire for themſelves: ſuch men diveſt them- 
ſelves of their juyenile opinions and prejudices, at a much 
earlier period of life, than others. Their propenſity to pecu- 
'Har and original ideas exhibits every thing in a ſuſpicious 


night, which formerly, either from mere cuſtom or authority, 
had formed a part of their creed. The conſtant defire of diſ- 
covering truth; the ſtrong conſcioufneſs of their own powers 


5 : 5 to ſearch for it; the bold proſpect of opening, perhaps, new 


* Ks views in philoſophy, continually induce them to inquire into 


. 
T2 
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every ſource, from which truth may be derived: thus they 

955 are os geg by a kind of philsſophic enthuſiaſm,” _ 

r That remarkable epoch of human life, in which ſome- 

3 2h the painter, ſometimes the poet, as if by inſpiration, 
> feels 1 in himfelf the genius of his art; this epocha has been 

benen obſerved by men henne nature had deſigned for ce- 
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lebrity. The philoſophic genius, not unfrequently, diſcovers 

a ſimilar period, in which the views he directs to his intellec- 
tual nature, the manner in which he reflects upon the whole | 
created fabric, and the reſearches he, makes into the writings 


of the ancient philoſophers, fill his mind with a pleaſing anxie- 
ty, with a lively. energy, and lead him to augur his future 
deſtiny : but this exertion of evolving talents not rarely termi- 

nates in ſcepticiſm. His mind treſpaſſes upon regions unknown, 


and far remote from human conception; he is firſt induced, and 
that moſt frequently, to ſtart queſtions which, to men, are al- 


together unanſwerable. Unfortunately, too, he begins with 
the moſt difficult ſubjects of inquiry; for the more eaſy pro- 
poſitions appear to him beneath his dignity. The latter he 
treats with contempt ; and graſping principally at the 
former, he is continually diſappointed by the tranſient hopes 


of diſcoyering myſteries, which lie concealed behind an im- 
penetrable gloom. The unſucceſsful efforts made upon that 


which is difficult, ſoon render him ſuſpicious of what 1s 
both eaſy, and within his horizon. He wanders from one 


ſyſtem to another in order to find the philoſopher's ſtone; 
(or, as it 18 very forcibly expreſſed i in the original) to ſolve 


the riddle of the world, He alternately pays homage to the 


different ſyſtems, which engage his attention; ſo that at one 


time the adherents of LockE, at another thoſe of LEIBVITZ, 


at another thoſe of DrscaRTEs, and at length thoſe of 
Roussx au are, W ith him, the repreſentatives of truth. Some. 


times, he creates ſyſtems of his own; but they are as quick. 
ly deſtroyed, as they were erected.“ 


« He is, finally, led to inveſtigate the e of all has, 


man knowledge and evidence, as well as to inquire. into the 
| poſſibility of an objective truth. Here, where he Was n 
ſearch of a certain reſting point, a boiſterous ocean of Uncer- 


tainties, at once, n in 1 In vain he attempts, af- 
| I 2 | 1 „ der 
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ter the moſt accurate ſcrutiny of his intellectual powers, te 
diſcover the general and neceſſary characters of truth. His 
ſenſations, every where, appear to inform him of things, 
not in uniſon with his .reaſog 3 and upon the moſt important : 
concerns, which inſpire his heart with hopes and defires, his 
reaſon is ſilent; or it torments him with ſuch doubts and ap- 


prehenſions, as are ſufficient to blaſt his moſt ſanguine ex- 


pectations. In vain he endeavours to reconcile that at leaſt, 
in which the opinions of all men coincide, with the general 
characters of truth. With indignation he obſerves the con- 
tradictory opinions of the greateſt philoſophers of all ages; 
with ſurpriſe he ſees, how frequently he had already imagin- 
ed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of truth; and how frequently he 
had alſo been obliged to reject it, as illuſory. The moſt op- 
polite judgments of men, even in common life; the operation 
of phyſical cauſes; the influence of the paſſions, of authority, 
and of the moſt incidental circumſtances, as affecting theſe 
Judgments, now excite the whole of his attention. The ob- 
ſervation, that innumerable multitudes had from the begin- 
ning of time lived happy, and found the moſt complete con- 
viction in ſpeculative fancies and errors; this obſervation 


makes him deſpair of diſcovering certainty in any ſubject 
whatever. With a compaſſionate ſmile he beholds the dog- 


matiſt, bold and deciſive, proud and ſelf-ſufficient, propofing 
his opinions, in which he diſcovers little more, than proofs. 
of ignorance, or of arrogance and diſſimulgtion. At laſt, he 
forms the reſolution of renouncing all diſcoveries tending to 
eſtabliſh abſolute truth; of deducing in every inſtance no 
other than doubtful reſults ; and of obtruding his judgments 
as little upon any man, as he would be inclined to adopt them 
from others. But as he feels in himſelf an irrefiſtible pro- 
penſity, {ill to adopt ſome things, and to lay down for himſelf 
ſome rules of conduct, not being able to aft altogether with- 
Lo „ d 
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wut fixed principles; there is no wonder that he beſtows'his ap- | | 
probation upon ſome ſentiments and judgments; yet he does Bl | 
this with the conſtant reſtriction, that theſe are by no means | 
ubſolute,' and that they are true only auto himſelf” (| | 

The philoſophical ſcepticiſm} the origin and progreſs of ! 
nick we have here deſcribed, is, however, extremely rare. 1 

We meet more frequently, particularly in the preſent age, 
with other ſpecies of it, which ariſe from very different ſources; | 
and which may with more juſtice be termed premeditated pyr- | 
rhomſm\, or a 1 e nr 15 the mind to . gs | | 
doubt.” | | 

5 Seepticiſm, ale, 3 derives its origin from in- 
dolence and 1 gnorance. Some people acquire a ſuperficial 
knowledge of the hiſtory of philoſophical opinions; they are 
perhaps informed, that there has been a ſet of men who dhubt- 
ed every thing; they are fond of claiming the name of philo- 
ſophers, who are not blind followers of others, and who riſe* 

above the common ſet of men. Inſtead of inſtituting profound 
inquiries into the nature of the human faculties for acquiring 
knowledge; inſtead of calmly and patiently comparing the 
opinions of philoſophers; they raiſe a hoſt of doubts upon 
every ſubject, that requires acute reflection: thus 1 mY a 
the art of contriving endleſs objections.“ 

& Tt is, indeed, much eafier and more convenient to frame 
objections againſt every concluſion, than to draw the reſult 
from laborious reſgarches, and to defend this reſult againſt the 
objections of others. When a ſubje& ĩs only in part under- 
ſtood, doubts muſt ſpontaneouſly ariſe, which may confound 
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the cleareſt propoſition. Among this claſs of ignorant and 
ſhallow ſceptics, we frequently meet with the ſtrangeſt com- 
pounds of ſcepticiſm, credulity and dogmatiſm. They are 
apt to believe the groſſęſt abſurdities, provided that the ob- 
jects be very contiguous to their ſight, and require no acute 
inveſtigation: but they entertain doubts concerning the de- 
monſtrative evidence of mathematics, and the reality of moral 
law.” Rl eg To 

« Ambition, a fondneſs for paradoxes and novelty, are, 
with many, the principal ſprings of ſcepticiſm. It is ſome- 
thing ſo very uncommon to doubt every thing ; it diſcovers 
ſo much boldneſs, ſuperiority, acuteneſs and liberality, o 
much art, to combat every opinion that enters into the common 
creed. On the other hand, it appears ſo very modeſt, when 
in imitation of SockATES—the ſceptical genius pretends to 
know nothing; nay, he goes even farther, in confeſſing, that 
he is not quite certain of rh! Such is his modeſty, produced 
by a till greater impulſe of ſelf-denial.” 5 
Nil ſciri quiſquis putat, id quoque neſcit RN 


An ſciri poſſit quo ſe nil ſcire fatetur. 
; LuckxeT. IV. 471. 


2. 
e 


ee It is a peculiar ſatisfaction, to triumph over that pedan- 
tic dogmatiſm, which ariſes ſometimes from 1gnorance, ſome- 
times from an abundance of #nowrng, but not of real #nowledge. 
It is a pleaſing reflection, to behold the ardent conteſt of opi- 
nions, and to look on this dangerous and tempeſtuous paſſage 
upon the ſea of human uncertainties, withia calm, perhaps af. 
feed, reſignation.” | Fr: 


Suave maxi magno turbantibus æquora ventis 

E terra magnum alterius ſpeQtare laborem, 

Non quia vexari quemquam, eſt jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave eſt. 


«© We 


6 tous les ſophiſmes et a tous les raiſonnemens de la terre quelque opinion que ce 
« ſoit. En un mot vous conteſtez et vous daubes ſur toutes choſes tout votre 


ſaoul, ſans craindre de peine du talion,” . 
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et. We find, in the records of philoſophical hiſtory, many | 
celebrated characters who were profeſſed ſceptics, and who, in 
that hiſtory ſtill ſhine as luminaries : though, by the moderns, 
conſigned to obſcurity, Is it not honourable, to rank among 
men of ſuch celebrity? This amffitious ſcepticiſm, certainly, 
ariſes from immoral ſources : it is productive of frequent 
miſchief, both in the moral character of thoſe who profeſs it, 
and of thoſe who liffen to this deception. Its progreſs, in the 
preſent age, is very conſiderable.— As the modern ſyſtem of 
toleration is frequently the molt intolerant, this modern ſcep- 
ticiſm alſo frequently appears in the higheſt degree fanatical 
and magiſterial. By means of this delufive art, men of a cer- 
fain deſcription endeavour to render every thing doubtful, 
which is believed by the generality of mankind; to deſtroy 
without mercy, all the antiquated forms and ſpecies of belief, 
and to impoſe upon us the inventions of their own brain, in 
the moſt inſinuating and decifive tone. Unhappily, they find 
eaſy acceſs, through the vices and paſſions of man, ſo that 
great moral and political revolutions have been frequently pro- 
duced, in conſequence of metaphyſical ſpeculations which, at 


„% '] 


i firſt, ſeemed to have little, or no influence, upon the practice of 
2 life.“ 5 jt 
e. % Avoid thoſe—ſays the Vicar of Savoy to the young man, { 
51 to whom he delivers his confeſſion of faith“ who, under | 
ge the pretext of expounding nature, fill the heart of men with 
if inert doctrines, and whoſe apparent ſcepticiſm is infinitely 


& more deciſive and dogmatical, than the poſitive tone of their 
« adverſaries. Under the ambitious pretence, that they alone 
“are enlightened, veracious and ſincere, they imperiouſly 
© ſubject us to their deſtructive "deciſions, while they affect 


We WR © to communicate to us the true principles of things, by 
e ce © means of thoſe unintelligible ſyſtems which are the produc- 
ore Bl © tions of their own fancy, Hence, they ſubvert, deſtroy, and 
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* trample under foot, every thing that is venerable to man 
& in ſociety ; they deprive the afflicted of the laſt comfort in 
« their calamities ; the rich and powerful of the only bridle 
te of their paſſions ; they ſnatch the ſtings of conſcience from 
< the receſſes of the heart; their propitious hopes from the 
c virtuous; and withal, they ſtill boaſt of having been the 
« benefactors of the human race. Never, they ſay, is truth 
< pernicious to man. I believe this, as well as they; but 
te this very circumſtance is, in my opinion, a ſtrong proof, 
* that their doctrines cannot claim the character of truth,” 

Luxury and degeneracy of manners are perfectly conſiſ- 
tent, as well with each other, as with a partial illumination 
and improvement of the mind. If we negle& to unfold the 
mental faculties; if the intereſt which ties us to the intellec- 
tual and inviſible (not, viſionary) world gradually vaniſhes ; 
then this immoral and ſhallow ſcepticiſm ealily ariſes, and in- 
fects even numerous claſſes of ſociety. It carries along with 
it the appearance of cultivation and enlargement of mind; 
but, at the ſame time, it opens an extenſive field" to every ſel. 
fiſh defire. 

Legion is the number of the deluded, who are in ſearch of 
illumination of mind, chiefly by diſputing and cavilling upon 
cloſe ſubjects of intellectual inquiry, which were formerly 
held to be moſt true and worthy of veneration. Thoſe for- 
tunate travellers, whoſe object, in viſiting the reputed Capitals 
of Europe, was not amuſement alone; they muſt have the clear- 
eſt proofs, how much that flimſy mode of reaſoning now pre- 
vails, and how certain it 1s, that it ariſes from the ſources 
here mentioned. The authors of the moſt enlightened nations 
of Europe agree that, many new philoſophical produc- 
tions, as they are age are nothing but the offspring of 
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Many tile events of the preſent age may be confi= - 
dered as the conſequences of a philoſophy—without having 
the leaſt claim- to that dignified name—which undermines the 
' pillars of every. uſeful, inſtitution, but rears no fabric; which 
leaves man in a ſtate of indolence and indifference with reſpe& | 
to his moſt important concerns; and which converts him in- 
to 2 ſenſual and ſelfiſh being, that is determined ſolely by 
time, accident, and circumſtances z and that is toſſed, to and 
fro, on this ſea of life, without a rudder or compaſs, without 
a ſure rule for his conduct or belief, without any fixed object, 
to which his future proſpe&s and hopes can be rationally « * 
rected. 


a 
- 


, 8 on chis es af] a Aae ſtate, | 
A being darkly wiſe and rudely great: 
With too much knowledge for the ſceptic Ge: 
_- With too much weakneſs for the Stoics pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt ; 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God or beaſt ; 
In doubt, his mind or body to prefer; 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, | 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus d. 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſfabus'd ; 
Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 


re- © Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
es WR Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd: 
"ns il 5} The 2 jeſt, and riddle of the world. 
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ELEMENTARY VIEW 
OF THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF K ANT. 


Preparatory Remarks. 


Bronx we enter upon this arduous taſk, it may be of ſome 
importance to premiſe a few neceflary obſervations on the me- 
thod which has been adopted in the execution of it; and on 
the various obſtacles which the ſtudent of every new Syſtem, 
particularly of Ethics, muſt unavoidably encounter. 


It appeared to me, at a very early period of my ſtudies, that 


the principal diſſenſions, and ſubſequent diviſions in philo- 


ſophy, have ariſen chiefly from the following obvious ſources. 


Every ſyſtematic writer on ſubjects, which, from their na- 
ture, do not admit of demonſtrative certainty, nor of any ſuch 
proofs as are manifeſt from objective reality, is almoſt invo- 
luntarily led to employ new terms and phraſes, in order to 


expreſs the different opinions he broaches among his cotem- 


poraries. It is of little conſequence te him, whether the ideas, 
which gave riſe to theſe opinions, be alſo new. For, though 
the latter may be Already getminating in the ſeeds ſown by his 
great predeceſſors, or may only have beet differently explain- 
ed. he is equally certain of finding ſome adherents, who pride 
themſelves upon diſcovering a new ſenſe, or perhaps a new ap- 
plication of the fenſe, in which his terms, the definitions of 


them, or the ſcientific diviſions, are now more clearly, or more 


obſcurely, underſtood. This has uniformly happened, I could 
almoſt 
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almoſt ſay, ſince the beginning of philoſophical ſpeculations : 


Hence the abſolute neceſſity of giving, in every inſtance, the 


cleareſt poſſible definitions of words, muſt be obvious to every 


novice in philoſophy. But this I conſider as a talk, the Arict 


performance of which, from the very imperfect ſtate of lan- 
guage, has been (and probably will never ceaſe to be) one of 
the many human de/iderata. Hence, the 1 Bacon, when 


the ſame, or at leaſt a ſimilar idea pervaded his comprehenfive 


mind, was induced to expreſs himſelf upon this ſubject, in the 
following excellent words: © Preterea ut bene SHerent, Inſtau- 
rationem noſtram ut quiddam inſinitum et ultra mortale fingant, 
et animo concipiant; cum revera fit infiniti erroris fints et ter- 
minus legitimus.“ 


Were it, however, poſſible to define all pullolophieal terms 


with that degree of preciſion which we, ſometimes, obſerve 


in the works of a Bacon, a NRwTox, and a KAN; yet we 
could alſo ſuggeſt the remark—a remark which is by no means 
in favour of human perfection - that even theſe illuſtrious cha- 
racters, in their own elementary works, not rarely deviate 
from the original, or primary, definitions of terms. Thoſe, 
who are converſant in ſpeculative inquiries, will readily, and 
within proper limits, underſtand this aſſertion; and ſuch read- 
ers as might extend the meaning of it further than J am incli- 
ned to admit, I only remind of the logical difficulties attending 
every long demonſtration. It would, therefore, be raſh in the 
extreme to charge theſe eminent charaQers with incongruity 
of thought, or reaſoning ; as the more minute deviations, 1 
terms, are chiefly owing to the unſettled ſtate of language in 
general ; and as the very term, perfection, when ſpeaking 
of human beings A with human organs, 1s only rela- : 
tive. | 

A long and dear-bought experience in teaching has firſt in- 
duced me to entertain thoughts upon this important theme, 
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which may not find many ſupporters. Yet I think myſelf 
juſtified in aſſerting, that the moſt, if not all, Syſtems of 
Grammar and Rhetoric, as well as the Dictionaries of lan- 
guages, are compiled upon mechanical, wavering and un- 
tenable principles; for they are, more or leſs, ones to the 
following ſerious objections: ee 

1ſt. That the rules contained in Gm generally ad- 


mit of a greater number of ene than of e deter- 


by 


2d. That the inflections of: nouns and verbs are not accom- 
modated to the etymology of words, but are chiefly taken from 
analogy ;—a circumſtance productive of endleſs miſtakes - "i 
confuſion in the grammars of modern languages. 
3d. That ſo far from improving the phraſes and idioms of 
languages, grammarians ſeem to'labour hard to render them, 
if poſſible, more perplexed and inconſiſtent ; +—by daily 
adopting new idioms in one language, which are borrowed 
from another; by uſing words in a figurative ſenſe, which 
cannot be thus employed without impropriety ; by trargferting 
words from the phyfical to the moral ſenſe, and vice verſa, 
when there is no Abe ne for this outrage 25 good 


Heu, 


2 * * TI TW 


* Whether the Elementary. Grammar of the German Language, which I propoſe 
to publiſh, together with an Identical Dictionary of the German, Engliſh, French 
and Latin languages, will be liable to the charges which my. predeceſſors have in- 
curred, I am not confident enough to aver. The ſhort ſpecimen given of the latter 
at the end of this Week) which accompanies the third Eſſay, On the merits and 
demerits of JounsoN's Engliſh Dictionary, on language in general, &c. by Abr 
LUNG,” will ſerve as a tolerable criterion of the execution of the whole. 

+ If it be objeted, that this is no fault of Grammarians, ſince language is form- 
ed and modelled by a whole people, I ſhall briefly anſwer; that tradition and 
cuſtom alone do not appear to have any ſuch tendency, as to make a whole nation 
ſpeak and write jargon, or nonſenſe, for ever; and conſequently, that errors and 

miſtakes ought not to be en in en books of inſtruction. 
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arſe thai the 4p XK or caprice of the ſpeaker, and ſubſequent | 
ly, t that of the writer. | 
Ath. That inſtead of giving a 48 of ſpeech, or PMNs. | 


arranged in the moſt natural order, and ſtill conformable to 


the premiſes, as well as to the ſubſequent concluſions, they 


adhere to the oppoſite extreme; by neglecting the general, 
and giving the ſpecial conſtruction of the individual parts.— 
Fhis, indeed, is of itſelf a uſeful piece of labour, if the rules 


vwere. not too much crowded upon the tyro; but it by no means 


deſerves the name of a /yntax, for its object is merely the in- 


Joins of nouns and verbs, as Preparatory: to a General Syn- 


tar . N | 
5th. That no eee or Tei. excepting 


perhaps ADELUNG, has accurately and umformly diſtinguiſhed, 


both the moral and phyſical ſenſe of words however eaſy this 
may appear at firſt fight—nor the ohijective and att ap- 


| PANS of terms and phraſes 1. 


As 


2 


* This charge cannot, in juſtice, be levelled at the captivating effuſions of 
Poetry; an art which, from its nature, and the frequent good effects it produces 
in rouſing, like muſic, the palſied organs of mortals, deſerves more deference, than 


any of the liberal arts; as it is likewiſe underſtood to poſſeſs a much 177 la- 


titude, than all the ſiſter. arts. 


+ Upon accurate inveſtigation, it muſt Qrike even the novice in grammar, that 


there can be only two parts in the nature of ſpeech, which being the regulators of 


all the Data involved in the reſt, produce that change of place, or ſituation, which 


wee expreſs by the term Syntax : theſe txvo unqueſtionably are the nominative of 


the Noun, with its correſponding Verb.— All other parts of ſpeech are, in my 
opinion, liable to the ſame modifications, or changes, which characterize a nu- 
merous progeny, whoſe father and mother alone are ſtable and fixed. 


+ The immortal author of the © Critique of Pure Reaſon” was, among the 
Germans, without exception the firſt, who perceived the abſolute neceſlity of this 
diſtinction in philoſophical inquiries.—In. juſtice to the high rank held by the 
Engliſh and French philoſophers, however, I muſt frankly own, (what I have, in 
part, already declared in the Preface) that J have not been ſo happily ſituated as 
to ene with critical accuracy, their e nomenclatures. But if I may 
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As KANr's erte of Pore Reaſon f is the principal cle- 
mentary work, upon the pillars of which the whole of his 
| Syſtem, together with all the works that illuſtrate it, muſt 
either ſtand, or. fall, we ſhall firſt explain its aim and moral 
tendency, by giving KanT's peculiar definition and divifion of 
| philoſophy, | accompanied with five connected problems; and 
in the next place, it will be ufeful to lay down the particular 
contents of all his works. The former we ſhall exhibit in the 
$ynopfes : * the latter muſt be the feeble effort of a literal, not 


elegant, tranſlation; and we propoſe to compriſe them in the 
6 ſubſequent e Analyſis, 


\ 


I sxvors!s. | 


A. Parminzion AND Dane o7 Fun eso rr. 


Philoſophy is the ſyſtem of all philoſophical,” i. e. diſcurſive 
| knowledge derived from bare ideas, or notions.—This is the 
ſcholaſtic definition ; but, in a coſmological ſenſe, it is the 
ſcience concerning the relation of all our knowledge to the 
eſſential purpoſes. of human reaſon, (teleologia rationis hu- 
manz) and the philoſopher is not an architect of reaſon, but 
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rely upon the information of that learned and ſagacious pupil, who conde- 
ſcended to tranſlate the Synoptical Problems here ſtated, with their ſolutions, as a 
ſpecimen! of his progreſs in the German, ——Dr Rxi, of Glaſgow, was the 
firſt among the Britiſh Philoſophers, who diſtinguiſhed clearly between the objec- 


tive and ſubjefive uſe of the words, which are en to oO the immediate 
objects of ſenſation and perception. 


Originally digeſted by Mr Jonn ScnvLzr, an eminent Divine and Court- 
Chaplain at Koenigſberg; 8 particular friend of KAN r's who, on that occaſion, + 


congratulated him upon having fully entered into the ons of the e and 
beſtowed upon him every mark of approbation, 
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the law=giver of it. We cannot, hence, learn philoſophy it- 
| Telf; ; it is philoſophizing which ought to be our ſtudy, i 


4 Ph fapbccat 8 | ; | 
oY 5 is iſcunſue, as derived from ideas, and oppoſed to ma- | 
© thematical intuitive COMO derived n the con- | | 
ſtruction of ideas. 1 gt N | 
1 is to be underſtood objectively: i 1 
Las the prototype for Judging upon. all tlie atteinpts | 

of philoſophizing. | 

2.—as a bare idea of a poſſible Ci which is no 
where given in concreto: for where is it? who is in | 

the poſſeſſion of it ? and by what means . it be 1 
diſtinguiſhed from others? | 

0 e.) conſiders particulars only in the general; while mathe- | 
matical knowledge confiders general ſubjects in the par- | 

- ticular, nay; even in the individual..Thoſe who pre- b 
tend, that quality is the object of philoſophy, quantity 

the object of mathematics, have err ea ee the | 

5 


| effect, inſtead of the cauſe. . | 
7 The ſcholaſtic definition of philoſophy e 2 lten, of | 
t 1 which we purſue only with a view of reducing 5 | 
I it to ſcientific rules, without any other aim, than that of 


attaining to a logical perfection of knowledge. Thus philo- 
ſophy is merely conſidered as one of thoſe arts, which may 
be applied to certain arbitrary purpoſes ; in this ſenſe 
the philoſopher is an architect of reaſon. 

3. The coſmological idet of phitoſophy implies that, whith ne- 

. ceſſarily concerns every individual.— In this view the phi- 1 
= loſopheris the legiſlator of Human reaſon, 
_ 45 My. 0 the 12 rr purpoſes of human e one is the 
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| -final purpoſe, and this is the = VINE deſtination of man. 


The philoſophy which has this purpoſe for its object, is cal- 
-led Ethics. Hence the ancients always underſtood by the 


Moraliſt, the Stoic, or him who can govern himſelf. 

5. To Phileſophize, means to exerciſe, by certain plain expe- 
riments, the talent which reaſon diſplays in judging con- 
- formably to its general principles.—According to Kant's 
Syſtem, philoſophy i is divided into, and conſidered as 


. the form of the underſtanding and reaſoning faculties, as well 
as the (general rules of thought, throughout independent of the 
objects: hence Logic, Canon for underſtanding and reaſoning. 

2d. material philoſophy, ſuch as is en in d 

upon any one object, and again i . 

A. the pure, or the pho af pure . : which de- 
pends 8 fundamental 1 e 51020 and notions a Ts. 
Ih i, * 

A SINE} or 8 heh inquires into the fa 
culty of reaſon with e to all its ce know- 

„ Jedge à priori; 
es Metaphyfics in a more e fe, the ſyſtem of 
pure reaſon ; or the collective philoſophical know- 
: ledge from pure. reaſon, in ſyſtematic connection, 
whether real, or r vin. ae 

+ ar t endes 

: a. *) Metaphyſics. af Nane Metaphyſics i in a more 
Ilmited ſenſe, that of the Teculative uſe of pure 
1 which confines its inquiries to what ac- 
- twally is, or exiſts, Its gent parts are the 


following fou: 
aa. ee the e ſyſtem of al ideas and princi- 


ples 


name philoſopher, at the ſame time, and principally, the 


Iſt. formal (methodical) philoſophy, which concerns merely 


Tre 


ci- 
les 
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cringe No 410 - ples, which relate to ſubjects in general, with- 


| out propoſing any objects of perception. 
bb. Rational Phyſiology, which inveſtigates na- 
ture, i. e. the complexus (compaſs) of ſub- 
jects; whether they be exhibited to the ſenſes, 


comprepends 1ſt, Rational (not empirical) 


© Phyfics, treating of material objects, and in- 


cluding every thing that may be known by 


means of the external ſenſes ;-—2d, Rational 


Pſychology, which conſiders the ſubje& of 
the internal ſenſe, mind ; aud, according to its 


fundamental notions, the OY capacity 


in general. 

cc. Rational Coſmology, which 1 itſelf with 
the internal combination of the objects of ex- 
perience; but which proceeds - beyond the 
poſſibility of experience; general knowledge 
of the world, by which nature 1s confidered a as 
an abſolute Univerſum. 

dd. Rational Theology, which inveſtigates the 
connection ſubſiſting between Nature and a 
Supreme Being. 

b.) Metapb xſics of Morals, or the practical uſe of 
pure reaſon, which attends to the laws, according 
to which every thing happens in this, and no o- 
ther, manner Hure morals, Ethics. 


B. The experimental, practical Philoſophy, which is altoge- 


ther eſtabliſhed upon experience, and 2 80 conſiſts of 
three principal diviſions, viz. 


1. Phyfics, the experimental doctrine of the material 


world. 
2. « Tyychabgy, the experimental doctrine of mind. 


or to any other perceptive faculty. It 
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* Aatbropolagy, the practical doctrine of free-adting 
LE _ man, derived from. experience. : 


£ 
= "* + ; 
7% © 
” 4 8 


Letland 101i Gortolarias 


if Material Philoſophy i is, therefore, divided like Mathematics, 
f into pure and applied (practical) 
2. There are, originally, only two principal diviſions of TY 
loſophy, Logic and Metaphyfics ; or, according to the plan 
of the ancient Kn three; 5 namely, Logic, Phyſics, and 
Ethics. 5 | 


* 


B. PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
Exordium. 


The aim of KanT's Critique is no leſs, than to lead Reaſon 
to the true knowledge of itſelf ; to examine the titles, upon 
which it founds the ſuppoſed. poſſeſſion of its metaphyſical 
knowledge, and by means of this examination to mark the 
true limits, beyond which it cannot venture to ſpeculate, 
without wandering into the empty region of pure fancy ;— 
an attempt, the bare idea of which ſuſiciently diſcovers the 
philoſophic ſpirit of its author. 

In order to acquire a correct notion of the term Pure 
Reaſon, we muſt conſider it in this point of view.—Eyvery 
act of judgment, which is not mingled with any heterogeneous 
ingredients, 1s called pure. But particularly every piece of 
comparative knowledge, which is unmixed with any expe- 
rience, or ſenſation, and which conſequently is poſſible altoge- 
ther a priori, deſerves the name of abſolutely pures v. g. Liberty, 
God, Inmortality.— Reaſon, then, is that faculty, which af- 
fords to us the principles of comparative knowledge a priori. 


Hence 
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ki Wako: pure reaſon contains the principles of 8 upon any 
thing abſolutely a priori. The whole compaſs of thoſe prin- 
ciples, conformably to which all pure judgments a priori can 
be acquired and carried into effect, might be called an Orga- 
non of pure reaſon.— The whole Critique of pure reaſon, 


conſciouſneſs) that there is a free reaſon infleentdent Y all er- 
perience and ſenſatiun .. 5 


Reaſon, as the organ of mind in concrclo, RA be conſidered, 
both ſubjeQvely, and objectively. Subjective reaſon is capable 


of it, viz. to the perfect model, (ſtandard), 


* » 
. __ — þ * 


Ae 


To determine the nature of the Senfitive Facult) 7 and its di- 
 ftinftion from Underſtanding. _ 


Paonkeu nsr. 


I. The Senſitive Faculty Sal in the capacity of our Soul 
. to receive immediate repreſentations of objects, merely from 
the being affected by them in this or that way. _ 

2. The repreſentations, which the Senſitive faculty afords 
ure to us, are therefore referred to the object which affects us, i. e. 
cry they are Ko omg | F 
0d | „„ e Z» 
e of 2 : 5Y nia Þ og [ wit JC 1 N An N 4 N . 
* 5 KC Although M. "EIS one of Kana” $ e — ee to prove, 
oge- in an Eſſay publiſhed in the Berlin Monthly Magazine, for December * 2784, « that 
rty, there are no pure ideas of the reaſoning faculty, independent of experience ; 4 yet 1 think 


of W it neceſſary to remind the reader, that all ſuch negative proofs, as ariſe from the 


ſubjeAive conviction of an individual, ſay as little againſt the validity, or ſtability, 
of a philoſophical propoſition which altogether depends on the manner of exhi- 


. | biting it to the mind, as the failure of converting the Turks and Jews to the 
ence 
* Chriſtian Religion, can furniſh any argument to the meg of the latter, 


therefore, is eſtabliſhed upon this principle, (not poſtulate, 
nor petitio principii, but the reſult of an appeal to att. of 


of perpetual increaſe, by approximation to the ohjective ſtate 
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3. All our Perceptions have 2 twofold form, Space ant 
fs as repreſentations which relate to objects, and which 
are themſelves Perceptions, pure Perceptions that, a priori, 


previous to all actual ſenſation, are diſcoverable originally in 
the repreſenting capacity of our Soul, and lie already at the 


foundation of all our actual OP, as neceſſary conditions 
of. their poſſibulity. ; EV : 
4. Hence Space and Time are not ſomething Reached: to ob- 
jets themſelves, but mere ſubjeQive repreſentations ' in us. 
The Being in Space and Time, conſequently extenſion, impe- 
netrability, ſucceſſion, change, motion, &c. are therefore not | 


| ; qualities which belong to objects in themſelves, but repreſen- 


tations in our minds, which attach barely t to the nature of « our 
| Senſitive Faculty. | In other words, the motion of matter does 


Pty eo nearer agen non e 


| | not produce repreſentations_ in 2 but is itſelf mere  repreſen- 


r —_—__—— 


tation. „ WR 


5. Hence alſo we know things SM as they appear to us; 
that is, we know only the impreſſions which they make on 
our Senſitive Faculty; but what they may be in themſelves, 
and for other reaſonable Beings, is altogether unknown to us, 


A 


PROBLEM SECOND. 
To invejtigate the whole flore of original notions diſcoverable 


in our Under/tanding, and which lie at the foundation of all our 


knowledge; and at the ſame time to authenticate their true de- 
ſeent, byſhowing that they are not derived from experience, but 
are pure productions of the under ſtanding. 

1. The perceptions of objects contain, indeed, the matter of 
knowledge, but are in themſelves blind and dead, and not 
knowledge : and our ſoul is merely paſſive in regard to them. 

2. If theſe perceptions are to furniſh knowledge, the Under- 
flandmg muſt think of them, and this is poſſible only through 
REG guns n which are 9 Fe Form of our 


2 : x 5 | * 3% by 2 % LY 1 4 ? N Under- 


= Ls 0 3 


45 
Underſtanding, i in the ſame: manner, as ren and time ate the 
on of our Senſitive Fatult. ... 0 nog 
. Theſe notions are active e of our acne 
ee ; and as they regard immediately the percep- 
tions of objects, they refer to the mw themſelves red; me- 
diatel x | i te 
4. They lie in our Badenden ao: as pure notions a pri- 
ori, at the foundation of all our knowledge: they are neceſſa- 
ry forms, radical notions, Categories, (Predicaments) of which 
all our knowledge muſt be enen and the e das | 
them follows. 
Quantity: Unity, Plurality; Wenner 

Quality: Reality, Negation, Limitation. 


a Relation: Subſtance, Cauſe, Reciprocation. $4 46 . 
5 Modality : Poſſibility, Exiſtence, N eceſſity. 5 
5 5. Now to think and to Judge is the ſame thing; 5 confe- 
hs quently every notion contains a particular form of jndgment 
5 concerning objects. There are four principal genera of judg- 
8. ments: they are derived from the above four poſſible functions 
i of the Underſtanding, each of which contains under 3 it three 


ſpecies, namely with reſpe& to 
Quantity, they are univerſal, particular, ſingular | | ? 


— 

75 Quality, aſhrmative, negative, infinite { * 
M Relation, cathegorical, hypothetical, disjunctive 3 
. Modality, ——— problematical, aſſertory, apodictical 
3% 6. And thus not only the whole power of our bee ha 

| ing is fathomed out of its own nature, and therefore per- 
e fectly a priori; but alſo, at the ſame time, the pure deſcent of 
* our notions from the Underſtanding; and their i" agg 
. pendence on all re is pre ved.) 6 5a ö 
ler- 
ugh FRONT Tump. | 


4 5 net 
20 fhew i in what manner we are ncaa to 6 * 


reality 
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e to We notions? which are merely Something alas 
in us; or in other worde, to he how the underſtanding ts Juſ- 
tified in going, as it were, out of itſelf, and in Franferring its 
nations to things which are external to it, that i, to pag mm | 
if 'Y.. 1} ' 7 { en ND HR „ 

1. Space and time dare, a as pure . a W as 
ſubjeFive ; but as forms of our Senfitrve Faculty,” they have a 
neceſſary relation to objects of ſenſe, Lare neceſſary Predicates 
of whatever can be an object of ſenſation; and therefore the 
following ſynthetical principles a priori are eſtabliſhed : _ 

a. Every thing that can be an objec of our, exernal ſenſes; 

ſo as to be perceived or felt, is in Space; and all the pre- 

dicates of ſpace, ee Au e &c. ond be- 

long to it. 60 

b. Every thing that can be an „ bf our ſenſes in gene- 

ral, whether external or internal, is in Time; and there- 
fore, all the predicates of time, fimultunelty; EY Gs 
alſo of neceſſity belong to it. 

2. In like manner, all pure notions a priori are, indeed, 
ſomething merely ſubfective in our Underſtanding; but as 
forme of our Thought (of the Thinking Faculty), they muſt 

likewiſe relate to all objects of our Senſitive Faculty. Hence 
che TE univerſal ee IR A e is eſta- 
bliſhed. 
N thing which can be an object of poſſible experi- 
ence, muſt not only be in Space and Time; but to it alſo 
muſt belong one of each elaſs of the pure notions of the un- 
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| derſtanding. ys w ; 
| 3- Our notions, therefore, receive relation to objects, or 
i 
| objective reality, only through a third mediating repreſenta- 
Mi tion a priori, which has ſomething in common with the per- 
= ception, as well as with the notion, and by means of which, 
 _ _ therefore, the union of the Notion. with the Object becomes 
| pe | 
8 | pp 
| 8 


poſſible. This, in . af is Time, which Kar 53 the 
Schema of Notions a for it has ſomething common with all 
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*The Schemata are indetermined ſenſualized repreſentations which 
the imagination places under pure notions of the Underflanding ; ; and 
conformably to the Number of the e oY _ de exhibit 
ed1 in the following Table 
1. Quantity, i. e. Series of time. 
Number. | | 
2. Quarry, i i. e. things contalned in time. 5 
Reality, i. e. exiſtence, ſenſation in time, time filled, 
ATR Negation, 1. E. non-exiſtence, abſence of feeling, » Va 
wh cCuum in time. 
Limitation, i. e. tranſition from feeling through i its va- 
rious degrees, till it has vaniſhed, or vice 
verſa, 111 
+ RELATION, i. e. arrangement in time, dean of feelings ta 
each other in time. | 
Subſtantaluy, i i. e. the real, in ſo fur 10 it is 5 permanent 
in, and with, time—the ſabſtratum of all 


. . 


£5” 


far as it changes. 
8 i. e. ſucceſhon of different n in time, 
conformably to a rule. 
Community, i. e. e Re of feeling, 3 
rule. 80 1 W 
+ Movaurry, i 1. e. the 5 Weg in 1 an object aber to 


time. 


formably to the conditions of any one time 
in general. 
Act ualiiy, i. e. the repreſentation wh a «hg, in 2 a de- 
terminate time. | 
© Neceſ ty, i. e. the en 1 A thing « at all 


FC 
e | (runs) 


changes : : and accidents, i i. e. the real in ſo | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Peaꝗſſibility, 1. e. the repreſentation of a ching, con- 
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8 perceptions, becauſe it is itſelf a perception a priori, and it has 


ſomething common with all notions a priori; becauſe it is 
a Form of all Senſations and Repreſentations a priori. The 
- uniting of a pure Notion with an object is, or poſſible 
merely through time as its Schema. 

4. Through means of this Schema, according to the Table 
Fan in the preceeding note, all ſynthetical axioms may now 
be exactly determined a priori, and they are the following: 
Axiom of Quantity, (or of perception). * All phenomena in 

perception are exhibited under the notion of exten- 
A | 
Axiom of Duality, (or of W ct K . 
ce In all phenomena, ſenſation, and the reality which 
correſponds to it in the object, have intenſ ve quantum, 
or a degree ; that is, every reality can, through in- 
finite gradations, become leſs and leſs, till it be = 0. 
Aion, 25 Relation, (or Analogies of experience). | 
Dor, In all phenomena there is Tomething j perma- 
nent, 1. e. Subſtance; ; and ſomething 8 or 
accidents.” 
b. ps event has a cauſe. 50G 3 
All ſubſtances, ſo far as they are co- e iſtent, ſtand 
in reciprocation with each other. 115 
8 of Modality, (or Poſtulates). 50 
24. That which agrees with the form of experience 
(according to Perception and Notion) is 1 8 
really, not merely logically. 
b. That which is connected with the matter of 9 
rience, i. e, with ſenſation, is actual. | 
c. That which is connected with what is actual, a- 
greeably to the univerſal condi 10! s of experience, 
is (exiſts) e 50 
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8 
+ Fig 


PROBLEM 


18 | 5 


n 
KR 
Wh 
= 
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25 88 77 2536 means + the true bounds . buman * | 


conſequently to explain poſitively, bow far our reaſon can reach. , 
through mere ſpeculation, where ; on the contrary, our proper 
fnowledge ceaſes, and nothing but faith and hope remain. 


1. All the elementary notions, of which our Underſtanding h 


is capable, are exactly thoſe which the foregoing | Table of 
them indicates, ſo that there are neither more nor leſs of them 
nc number. 5 „„ + 8 e A i 
. All theſe elementary notions are appel Kody to 
renfible objects, and hence they ſerve only for determining t the 
neceſſ: ary predicates of every poſſible perception. From khis 
AY the following conſequences reſult, 77 
a. We cannot apply our notions to the Hoff * 
Being ; ; conſequently we cannot prove that he has exten- 
fion, or qualities; t hat he is a ſubſtance, a cauſe of other 
things; that he is poſſible or actual, or necellary. e 
b. Even as to the objects of our ſenſitive faculty, all our 
elementary notions can teach us none of the predicates b 
belong to them in themſelves, that is, to their Eſſence; 
but all predicates which, through theſe notions, can be 


aſcribed to them, concern merely their perception, and the 


\ 


union of the varieties in it, conſequently the way merely, 


3 which they appear to us. Things in refpel@ of hat 
5 they are in themſelves, : are no objects, either of our r ſen ; 


+ 


or of our underſtanding. 5 cl. 


| meras, Viz. . 
_, Whether the world, in » point of ſpace, be finite « or in- 


„Ainite? - 


8 "Rt 


| Whether r 
eternity? „ 
„ OY & . Whether 


c. Hence the 5 a coſnologial queſtions are mere chi- 


NS has find a a . begining, or . exiſted a from 
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| Whether the number of parts, of Which matter con- . 


5 fiſts, be finite or infinite ? 22 oh 
0 But as the underſtanding cannot aſſert, or r prove, any 


3 


ſenſes, 3 as little can it it deny, or refute; hes by any argu- | 
ment that has even the appearance of validity. And hence 
3 ariſes the (ſublime) preſuppoſition and belief of a Supreme | 


; Being, and of an Immortality of the Soul; becauſe there 
are certain neceffary purpoſes of human nature, moral 

laws, which require this preſuppoſition. | | 

e. Yet though we. have ſufficient  ſubjeive grounds for 


preſuppoſing and determining certain ſuperſenſible objects; 


we have not, through ſuch grounds, the leaſt knowledge, 
4 how theſe objects may be conſtituted i in themſelves; . but 
we try to determine them, only by analogy. 


© All the Synthetical Axioms of our Underſtanding, "by * 


means of which we are able to judge of objects, are exaciiy 
thoſe which the foregoing | Table of them indicates, and we 
know, therefore, a priori, the whole foundation of all the 
knowledge of which our Underſtanding i is capable. 


4. But all theſe axioms of our Underſtanding have objective : 


validity, only ſo far as the poſſibility.of experience depends on 
them; and they ſerve merely to determine the neceſſary con- 
58158 of ſenfible things with each other. It may hence be 
juſtly. ſaid, that our Underſtanding, inſtead of firſt learning its 
axioms from nature, rather through them, a priori, preſcribes 


— : a 


laws to nature; and that on this account it is the true legiſta- 


ture of nature, ſo that, without theſe axioms of our Under- 
| ſtapding, all regularity and order among the objects of ſenſe, 
conſequently the poſſibility of experience itſelf, would ceaſe. 
Hence, too, as ſoon as'we'wiſh to riſe with the axioms of our 
Underſtanding to fuperſentible. objects beyond Ate, We al- 
ways make an vojuſtifiable a0 of them. Ui 


- HF 


Kade won s. 


F. And as our r Underſtanding can neither form a notion of 
5 ſuperſenſible objects N nor judge of them as itte Lean our 
Reaſon! diſcover by "inference any ſuperſenſible: Object ;3 ; conſe- 


quently, no Syllogiſm | can lead us to new objects, e Her | 


8 the ſphere of poſſible experience. 

6. All notions which our reaſon can form of dete, that 
is i abſolutely unconditionate, are therefore mere Ideas, whoſe 
objective validity can be Proved through n no 0 ſpecies of II- 
logiſm. 

7. Hence the Axiom, « If the conditionate t be given, 
the abſolutely unconditionate thing is alſo given,” is nothing 
but a ſubjective logical Maxim of Reaſon, 1. e. a Maxim which 
regulates the train of reaſoning in the Mind itſelf. 

3. As now the whole of ſpeculative Coſmology, Pſychology 

and Theology entirely reſts on this Axiom; theſe three Sciences, 
as far as concerns their ſpeculative parts, are nothing but Syſ- 
tems of fallacies *. Ontology, alſo, completely fails, and muſt be 
changed! into a bare Analyſis of the notions of our Underſtand- 


ing. The whole body of Metaphyſics, then, muſt be conlined 
to the NE”. of Nature. = 


2 


N 14 


Fronten Fryrn. 


2 ſabe the riddle, wh our 1 ws fo irrefiftibly „ 
to venture with its Pn beyond. the, bounds - of. poſſible | 
G 2, 1  #nowledge ; 
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gether denies the poſſibility of proving the exiſtence of Supreme Being, the im- 
mortality of the Soul, &c. This ſuppoſition, however, would be ill- founded; for 


Kant diſtinctiy and repeatediy admits the exiſtence of theſe ſuperſenſible ob- 


jects; but maintains, that we arrive at the knowledge of them through a proceſs 


_of practical, not ſpeculative, Reaſon. This proceſs he endeavours to vindicate and 
illuſtrate, by the moſt appropriate examples, in his Critique of Practical Reaſon, the 


contents of which the Reader will find in our CYRONQLOOICAL. ANALYS918, 
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„„ ELEMENTARY VIEW OF 
knowledge ; $5 and bencè to detect * game, xd which it is in 


this reſpef involuntarily deceived. 

1. The ground of this irreſiſtible bias lies in the natare of 
of our Reaſon itſelf. Reaſon cannot be ſatisfied with the ori- 
ginal! Notions and Axioms of the Underſtanding alone; but 


þ throu gh categorical, hypothetical and disjunctive concluſions, 


it attains to the Idea of a fimple ſubſtance, of an abſolute 


Univerfum, of an abſolute exiſtent perfection in the number 
of real parts of matter, of an abſolute perfection in the ſeries 
of cauſes, of in abſolute neceſſary Being, and of a . | 
that poſſeſſes all realities. © 


Bar "Conſequently the Idea of the abſolutely ene 


thing has indeed perfect ſubetiive validity, and is in no man- 
ner an arbitrary fiction: Reaſon forces it on us neceſſarily. 


But hence it does not follow, that this Idea has alſo ob7efive 
validity. Reaſon commits a very concealed, indeed, but un- 


deniable ſophiſm, when from mere Notions it forms the ſyn- 


thetical Axiom, * that, if the conditionate thing he N ſo 
muſt be alſo thę abſolutely unconditionate.”” | 


3. As the Idea of abſolutely unconditionate objects is in- 
diſpenſibly required by our Reaſon, it is very natural, that 


even the acuteſt philoſopher ſhould not only feel in himſelf an 
unavoidable bias to ſuch fallacious conelufions ; but alſo, that 


it muſt be very diflicult for him to diſencumber himſelf from 
them completely, though he he fortunate enough to diſcover 
20 deception. e 


Schbolion. 


Thus, Gat, the 8 of Kavr, all theſe five pro- 5 
blems, concerning the poſſibility and the limits of pure rational 
diſcoveries, have been thoroughly ſolved, but in a way which 
ane no eee had a e nen to Ws reſult 

eee einne of 
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of this Critique, the poſſibility of pure rational Enowledge, 


ſuch as Metaphyfics can furniſh, has been eſtabliſhed, But, 


that knowledge extends no further, than to the world of fenſe, 
conſequently only to the univerſal and neceſſary laws of nature. 


A demonſtrably certain Syſtem of Metaphyſics. is indeed poſ- 


ſible, but a very different one from what we have had hither- 
to, which, as its name indicates, ſets out with propoſitions for 
judging dogmatically upon things diſcoverable beyond the 


region of Phyſics, i. e. without the limits of Nature. If 8 


the principles above delineated be juſt, the only paſſible M e- 
taphyſics, ſo far as we are entitled to proceed dogmatically, 
are the Metaphyſics Nature. Conſequently the Critique 
of Kant conſiders all the Metapnyſical Syſtems, which have 
been hitherto propoſed, as falſe ware, and maintains that we 


have as yet no juſt Metaphyſics. His own work is important 


and profound, and deſerves to be carefully examined by thoſe 
who are converſant in ſuch ſtudies. Whatever the reſult 


of this examination may be, philoſophy will undoubtedly gain 
by it: aud although the Critique of Kant ſhould not ſtand the 
teſt of future, perhaps more ſucceſsful reſearches, it will ne- 


vertheleſs form a remarkable e in the Feder of Meta- 
a Science. 


II. CnRoNOTO AT ANALYSIS. | 


Exordium. 0 


In venturin g upon this eſſential part of the Elements, which 


are deſigned to afford a conciſe, though comprehenſive view of 


the diverſified labours of KAN, I deem it a duty incumbent 
upon a me to fate that, both his ſyſtematic works . as well as 
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* thoſe which treat upon general ſubjects of philoſophy, are here 


ſucceſſively ſubmitted to the conſideration of the reader. 
J muſt however remark that, conſiſtent with the plan and 


extent of theſe E/ements, the review of ſo great a variety of | 


ſubje&s cannot abound in Criticiſm ; but I hope it will be 
found the more complete in the analytical part of it, compre- 
a period now exceeding half a century. 13 

Though my ahülities— the limited compaſs of SHEN is beſt 
known to myſelf —were adequate to do the works of KanT 
that juſtice in revie wing them critically, to which. they are 
certainly entitled; I would ſtill heſitate to engage upon an 
undertaking, obviouſly not the moſt grateful, and in my rela- 
tive ſituation, as a former pupil to the moſt renowned Pro- 


: hending every ſubje& 5 treated by the illuſtrious author, during 


feſſor in Europe, perhaps unbecoming. Hence I ſhall content 
myſelf with the humble province of briefly commenting SFr", 


the aim of every. individual publication, and then of ing 
the contents. of each through. a preciſe. tranſlation. 4 

The difficulty of underſtanding the peculiar terms a ex- 
preſſions of KANT. muſt, I have reaſon to hope, in great mea- 
ſare vaniſh ; if the reader, in every inſtance, with N and 
diligent application, reſorts to the Gloffary. | 

In order to charaQerize the early genius of the author, 
who, in the twenty. f ſecond, year c of his age, publiſhed, an Effay 
upon one "of the moſt- abſtruſe fubjetts of inquiry, 1 hall con- 
clude theſe preliminaries, With the üngular Motto ee to 
this juvenile produ(g b io 479 
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* Thoſe Eſſays,” which haye 1 not been 8 8 8 the malt 0 which 
were publiſhed in the Monthly Magazine of Berlin, could not : procure from 


many ; but I have ſtill introduced tem in this review, merely for the ſake of come 
Feen upon the Robey” of Pfg. Wiri of Alidorf, and Prof. Scuwip of Tens, 
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N mil magis præſtandum eſt, quam ne pecorum ritu ſequa- 
mur antecedentium gregem, per . non qua e 
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I. ö von 1 wabren Schiitzung. der Klee 
Krafte. Reſlections upon the true computation of living 


(moving) powers. Kpnigherg, 220 pp. 8 870, with 
two plates, 1746. 
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After having paid handſome and due compliarenty to. TY me- 
ritorious countrymen LeinniTz, Worry, HERRMANN, BernouLLT, 
BuLLeInNGeR, and many other eminent philoſophers, the young 

author examines the different theories and proofs advanced“ on 
the living (inherent) powers of bodies,“ and endea vours to ſhew, 
that their notions on this intricate. ſubje& were far from being cor- 
rect, and that the diſſentions preyailing among them aroſe chiefly 
from having, each- of them, conſidered the ſubje& in a different point 
of view. Thus their underſtandings were miſled by paying an undue 
regard, partly to the obfacles overcome by weight; partly to matter as | 
ated upon, or moved, by weight; partly to the preſſure ſuffered by 
elaftic bodies; and finally to the velocities arifing from compound mo- 
tion.— He attacks LRIINTZz moſt ſeverely, while he enters upon a 
fundamental inquiry into the origin of his theory concerning the mo- 
ving powers. It appears obvious to Kaxr, that LeisnitTzZ had een 
led to this theory, by implicitly proceeding on the known rule 
from which DexscarTes explains the nature of the lever. Prior 
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ö to LIBxITz, the world had admitted the fimple propoſition 

of DzscarTes, © that the mere velocity of bodies, even ſuch as are 
y in actual motion, ſerves as a rule for aſcertaining their power.” 
2 But LxIBNT rz ſuddenly rouſed the reaſoning powers of man, by 3 
. propoſing a new law which, fince that period, has offered rich 1 
1 materials for diſcuſſion to the moſt learned and acute. Dxsckarzs 94 
5 had computed the powers of bodies i in. motion by mere velocity . 1 
a But. Lett, adopted the ſuare of velocities in this computation, _ 5 
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1 merit may be” due, from 1hie" Omunotooreas » Anaurus, 
10 .the Recorder. ＋ Kar 8. Corr: ECTIVE 1 and Faum ba- 


un engaged in .Q taſk—perbaps. "the m off tos es th in wy / life? ;—T 
Have ili to lament the impoſſibility, or rather: the, impradticabiliy 


of giving the reſpentive content. each work at full length;:eſpe- 
cially when I confider, both the limited fee" of theſe mn. 


* the almght Sund region of 1 Kavr's M 

- Nothing, therefore, but the well. founded hope, that nd rHifoiadle 
man will expect to find in theſe Coxxxxrs mort, or teſs, than 15 have 
rows e "+. r me gas ben eee. 
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= . "of the power if ber f in wer 2 * A. W; mechanical 
bedy poſſeſſes a an eſſential power. 2. 1 5 power of bodies LeIAxITZ expreſſed 
by the common name, Hective power, > It ought to be called vis motrix (moving 
power). 4. On the method of Seeg motion from the effective powers in 
general. 5. Of the difficulties ariſing from the theöry of reciprocal operation of 
body and mind, if we attribute to the former no other power, than the vis mothixe, 
6. Of the obſtacles thence ariſing i in the explanation of the manner, in which the 
mind affects the body; : of the method' f removifig then, if we adopt a common 
vis activ 7. There may exiſt things, the preſence of which cannot be at all de- 
monſtrated. 8. It is not improbable, i in a ſtrict metaphyſical ſenſe, that there may 
be more than one world 9..1f bodjes, or ſubſtances, had no power to operate exter= 
. nally, there would be neither exten/io on nor "ſpace. 10. The rriple dimenſion of ſpace 
is probably derived from the law, according to Which the powers of ſabſtatices afe 
ect each other II. Of the condition which renders the exiſtence of a plurality of 
worlds probable. 12. Some Metaphyſicians maintain, flat bodies, by means of their 
(pecukar) powers, incline towards motion in all directions 13, 14. Pwo objec- 
tions againſt this opinion: a. ). That the moving body does not advance in an equal 
ratio with the body moved; b.) That the effort towards motion, which ſubſtances 
manifeſt in all directions, muſt have a certain degree of mtenfiey; 1 for it cannot be 
infinite, and a finite (limited) exertion, without a a certain degree of effort; involves'a 
contradiction. 15. Motion muſt be. conſidered to be of t*bo different kinds. x6, 
Motion of the r kind is analogous to dead (inert) preſſure. 47. 18. 19. Mo 
tion of the ſecond kind preſuppolesa power, which \ correſÞontte with' the ſyuare'sf 
velocity. rr enge 
CHAPTER Second Tuguiry a the prin les, 5 which the abe rent im- 
NITZ explain the living powers. &. 9.2053 21 e 's advice ift Letrling dif- 
ferences between parties 22 LE1BN1 72 8 and Di sca 1's method of computing 
| + Ws 23. Firſt exror of Lisi 25 in : alerting « if ifabody is ih actual! motion, 
x7 EI F lo gui {Re 
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ite power is equal to the ſquare of its velocity.” 24. — ie that, which 
is not merely at the point of beginning, but during which a certain time has 


elapſed. This intermediate time, between the beginning of motiori and the mo- 8 


ment in which the body moves, properly conſtitutes what is called a&ua/ motion. 
23. Second error of Leibnitz, & that the time conſumed during motion is the true 

and only character of living power, and that from this alone the difference of com- 
puting dead and living powers muſt reſult.” 26. F urther proof againſt Leibnitz, 


from the law of continuity. 47. The time elapſed during 1 motion, conſequently 


the reality of motion, is . not the true criterion of computing the livitig power of 
bodies. 28, 29. Mathematics cannot prove the reality of living powers, 30. 
Leibnitz was firſt miſled in the computation of living powers, by Deſcartes's ex- 


portion to the heights, to which they may riſe. 32. Refutation of this affertion. 


33. The followers of Deſcartes commit the {ame error. 34, 35. LiCHTSCHEID'S 


doubts upon this head removed 36. 37- 38. An inſtance which proves, that in 


- KANT's WORKS; © $7 


_ planation of the lever. 31. Hzxnmany's aſſertion, that the powers are in pro- 


the computation of power ariſing from weight, time muſt be neceſſarily taken in- 


to account. 39. Summary of all the proofs derived from the motion of elaſtic 


bodies. 40, The Leibnitzians refute their own conjectures, through the Syſtems 


of Mechanics which they. eſtabliſh. 41. Herrmann” s ſtatement, reſpectinig 
the repulſion of three elaſtic bodies, examined. 42, 43. The origin of the 
fallacy in the reaſoning, by which he eſtabliſhed his cbncluſton. 44. This 
concluſion was unknown to Mad. de CaASTELET. 45, 46, 47. JurIN's objection 
concerning the reciprocal pulſion of two elaſtic and unequalbodies - BEANOUILII's 
anſwer to this objection, in comparing it with the preſſure ſuffered by elaſtic bo- 
dies „his ideas on the ſubject are refuted by his own premiſes, which con- 
firm-KanT's opinion. 48. Defence of the living powers, ſupported by the con- 
ſtant balance of power in ihe world. 49, 50. Two different Ways of explaining 
this aſſertion. 51. The ſource of Leibnitz's hypothelis.telative to the preſerva- 
tion of a uniform power, with propoſals for ſettling this controverſy, and a con- 
cluſive anſwer to bis aſſertion. 52, According to the law eſtabliſhed by Ez134 
Mrz, the power. exerciſed in 0 touch, between a ſmall and a larger elaſtic 
body, is the ſame before as after this contact. 53. The fallacy of this obſervation 


itſelf refutes the theory, of the living powers, as maintained by the Leibnitziang. | 


54. This appears ſtill more obvious, by inverting the caſe; if, namely, a larger 
<laſtic body is brought into contact with a ſmaller one. 55. Calculation affords 


proofs of the Carteſian law, that © if a larger body touches a ſmaller one, there re- 
mains an equal proportion of power. Ye 56. The power, with which a ſmaller bo- 
dy recoils from a larger one, is called minus. 57. Mad. de CuxsTEI ET has very 
improperly ridiculed this determination, which M. de Maia firſt propoſed. 
58, The Leibnitzians ſhrink from the inquiry into the living powers, by means 
of the pulſion obſerved in unelaſtic bodies. 59. The latter is more decifive in de- 
termining the living powers, than the reſiſtance of claſtic bodies. 60, 6x. The 
Leibnitzians give a frivolous anſwer to theſe objections, by ſaying, that in the 
repulſion of unelaſtic bodies, one half of the power | is conſumed in the impreſſion 
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* _ ELEMENTARY VIEW oF 


made upon the i erke of theſe bodies” 62. Reply ly ff: ' becauſe this is a mie r 

call, not. 7 A. mathematical effect of bodies, 63. Reply fecond : becauſe we have. 

1i ir to call a body unelaltic, tho” it be perfectly hard. 64. Reply third: the im- 
W made upon the parts, offers x no argument, for aſſerting, that a part of. the 
power of unelaſtic bodies i is loſt by the reſiſtance, exerted on their ſide. bs, Re- 
ply fourth ; the degree of hardneſs in unelaſtic bodies, and the degree of power 
exerted i in the contact, mutt yet be determined by the Leibnitzians. 66. The res, 
ſiſtance of unelaſtic bodies entirely deſtroys the living powers. : 6730, General 
proof, that the concuſſion of elaic bodies muſt, i in every. inſtance, evince the fal- 
| ſity of fuppoling living powers 3 that i in the percuſſion of elaſtic bodies we ought 
to conſider r only the mncipient velocity of the body fercu fed... 71 71. Examina- 
tion of the er of the 1 755 powers derived from. Fo motion : . 


R £4 > ;%* 


| 1555 the former e is e greater t chan the 8 80 83. A new⸗ 
caſe towards the refütation of living powers. viz. « that a body moving in a 
circle produces the ſame cfleQ, with relpect to gravity, as if it reclined upon an 
5 obliqye. ſurface: ;—and that a circular moving body, i in every finite meaſure of 
time, produces the effect. of a finite fower, even againſt the obſtacles of gravity. 
84. Des SCARTES removes this difficulty. by his method of f computing power, 85. 
Another contradigtion j in, this cor Pp! utation by the ſquare for every one agrees 
ce that the computed power of velocity reſulting from. the multiplication with it- 
ſelf, according t to the ficht angle, muſt have, infinitely. more force, than that, which 
is fimply, expreſſed by the meaſure of velocity; ; and. that it has the, ſome relation 
to this, 28 the. {urface , has to the line, 86.1 The caſe Rated by BerNovILL, 
concerning, the elaſtic is power. of four fn imilax ſprings, is here refuted. 87.90. 
Maga x' 8 s objeRtion againſt t the flatement of HERRMANN; the utility. « of the me- 
thod adopted by.t the former; its tendency. to prevent certain palpable miſtakes, 
which have long remained concealed, 91. Bog LFINGER, 5 diſtinctions, by which 
he endeayours to clude the objection of Maizax, are ſettled by this, method. 
92, 93. 5 A fiagular compound caſe by Leibnriz, which reſts upon fallacious 
realoning.. $$ 2006} ($17 67, 1069 5/11), an i3 3.0 online 4 34 
$6 As BenNou!1, LI, Hennw ANN, and Wor, the 7 of 9 hays 
c "not, in the uſual, manner, informed us that nothing, equals 1 this Proof 1 in point of 
invention, and (apparent). firength—1, an, inclined to think, ſays Kant, that 
«© fo great a Aan as J. I could not r an gaining reputation by. the 
« very idea, that mi if; him into this error. 1 1e upon chis hee forges 
ce. 6 words of HE grox i in Vin SIL! 5 
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94, 95- The power, which the body A = acquired by the * 4 
8 | machine 
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machine, is not the effect of power produced ho the body. B. 96. The ſame i is con · 


firmed from the law of continuity. 97. The whole extent of the / «ficient reaſon i in. 
the preceding poſition. 98. The only difficulty, that. ſtill prevails i in the Leib- 


nitzian argument, is anſwered. 99. PAPIN's evaſive objecdion i is weak and unte i 


nable; viz. * Quomodo autem per tranſtationem totius fotentie corporis A in corpus B, | 


juxta Carteſi um, obtineri offi t motus perpetuus evident i i me demonſtrat, atque ita Carte- J 


# ahb dd ebſurdum redudtos arbitratur. Ego autem et motum fet petuun abſurdum ee 


fateor, t CL. Vir. demonſirationem | er ſuppoſit ita tranſlation eſſe legitimam. And af - 


1 Having, in this Per tive manner, declared himſelf againſt that e paſition 


11 


of Drscan 


and in nes 15 to ſolve this 9 not. The following words diſcoyer | 


His opinion Sed Hypotheſes Reus 22 bilitatem tranſlationis nimirum totius fotentia 
ex corpore A in corpus B feruego, etc. ( AF. Erudit. 1691. page 9. )—I00==10r. 
LEiBNITz's: reply to Paix is equally inconſiſtent, and KaxrT believes that the 
former has written. theſe words in good earneſt : « Cum Florentie Hen, dedi amico 
aliam adbuc Gemionftrationem, Pro 22 bilitate tranflationis « virium dotalium, e. cor pere 
majore in minus ſilicſcens, Prorſus affinem i tis ip 35 7% . Papinus ingenuoff, fro Te pro me 
Jivando excogitavit, fro quibus gratias debeo, i imo et ago, ſit inceritate u di igndt. Proof, 
that a quadruple body may communicate to a ſingle body four degrees of velocity 
by means of percuſſion upon à lever ;—how Pai PIN ought. to have reaſoned againſt 


Leismirz; all the- eee for proving the entity of living powers againſt the 


Ef3#32 


102. The principal arguments of wh Leiboitzians refuted | 103, 104. Worr's » 
argument, and his principal axiom : « if? a body has paſſed through 1 the ſame ſpace, 


it has alſo produced the ſame junocuous Meer. 105. Another axiom of the I. 
fan Schediaſma : * As ſpaces (objects of ſpace), in the act of uniform motion, : 


bear a compound relation to the velocities and times; ; 0 the i innocuous Meet. cor- 
reſpond with the maſſes, times, and velocities of bodics.” Upon this axiom, Wore 


eſtabliſhes the following erroneous theorem : Actiones guibus idem fetus Produ 


citur ſunt et celeritates. 106. We are not yet in the poſſeflion of a Syſtem of Dyna- 


picks, 109, 108. The argument ol MvusCKENBROEK examined. 109. A new) 


caſe for the confirmation of the Carteſian method of computing powers. 110. 
The doubts of Leibnitz ſolved by Jurin. ” 111, kr. Mad. de Chaſtelet's frivo- 


tous objectiom againſt Jurin's argument expoſed. 113. RicnTER's objections | 


ſhare the ſams fate. The author concludes this Chapter with ſome ſupplementary 
notes and illuſtrations, in Which he unfolds the following particulars : | (a) Why 


che undetermined idea bf finite time, alſo includes the portion e of time infinitely | 


Imall f 6) Leibnitz's' method of computing powers cannot even be admitted un- 


der the condition of finite (limited) velocity. (c) Why time muſt ates en- 1 


ter into the computation of tlie obſtacles occaſioned by gravity. 1 0 


CHAPTER THIRD. A view of a neu method of computing the living powers; 22 


ing the only true meaſure of natural poreer ON 114. That law, which has been found 
inapplicable. in Mathematics, may nevertheleſs apply to Natural Philoſophy. 115. 


Wer ber: Veen FORESTER and N e 1 and 4 85755 laws e | 
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of intenſion. 118. If intenſion be comparable with a 1.755 ower. reſembles a 
line, namely that of velocity. I . If intenſion be "finite, j. e. like a line; oer is 
1 A with a ſquare. 120. K \ body, that mänlfeſts r to pre- 
955 es its moth fr Conſtant; haba power I to the ſquare of velocity. 
«ob 14107 A body oannot ;acquire its living power f rom Wich ut. 123. There is an 
8 infiite,numher of intermediate degr degrees between dead and living power ; the 
latter can ariſe only in a finite time ime, after the beginiibeg' of motion. 123. That 
late, in wicht the powerof, bodies; is not yet bing (eyglyed), but is in a pro- 
_ -1)7 (greflixe criſis; Kax v term the: foifcation, 14245 125. According: to a new eſtima- 
tion of powers, a body that preſerves 1 its velocity, in free motion, in infinitum undi- 
miniſhed, poſſeſſes living power, i. e. ſuch a power as da be eftimated by the ſquare 


* 


„ . thematics. admit no free motions, 127.04 An n eaſier method of applying theſe re- 
flections to gs 728. BeRNov! LLI was not unacquainked with theſe ideas, 
Vis viva, ! fays he, © ft "olis 711 reale t fubſlantiale, quod per © fe ſubſeſtit;; et quantum 
{ in in ſe ft, non deprodit ab alio'; oem ii mortua. non eſt aliquid en et 
per ſe durans, &“. 129. The living powers are of an accidental nature. 130, 131. 
Experience confirms the ſucceſſive vivification.” 132; 13 3. Vivification is not ap- 
plicable to all velocities in general application of this rule to motion, in /a re- 
ſiſting medium. 134, 135. Whether vivification and free motion, in all the higher 
degrees of velocity, are poſſible in  infinitum. I 36—138. 'The living power may 
in part vaniſh, without having produced any effect. 139, 140. The phenomena 
of thoſe bodies which overcome gravity, neither manifeſt any living power, nor 
lan they militate againſt it. 141. Soft bodies do not operate with their collective 


Ty 


eee to the niaſs of their iving power. 144, 145. The maſs; in which a 
body can produce eflects proportional to its living power, muſt be determined; 
Imallet maſſes, under a certain ſize, cannot produce that effect. 146, 147. Fluid 
bodies operate in proportion to the ſquare of velocity. 148—r151: The motions 
of elaſtic bodies are inconſiſtent with the computation of Leibnitz, but they agree 
N that of Kant. 152, 153. Mechanical propf of the living powers, by Mus- 
" EUENETROEK. 154,1 SS. A ſpring of equal elaſticity communicates a greater de- 
gree of power to a larger body than to a ſmaller one. 1 56— 158. Whence the 


In. the effect of gravity, time ought tp be computed ſoft ſubſtances are of a very 
8 different nature. ro. The force of (Oey of dan matter takes Place with e 
1 velocity. on 7 555 5 

II. Agemeine N ede, 7 8 Hamel, 
31> ach; Newtanſchen. Grundsditzen. | A general hiſtory « of na- 
ture, or theory of the heavens, upon Newtonian principles. 


; $v0. * 1755. A ; 


S C 


II. 


4 4 5 "ITE IN e n 
5 8 boch. 8. Vel Wen) rd no Juſt idea öf W 11 There whult be nq 
power, I there were no effort to preſerve che. alu dia ies illuſtrgtien of the idea 


ol velocity. 126. As there arefrec\morions;there are likewiſe living powers.— Ma- 


power. 142, 143. Query: Thee the effect of bodies, without diſtinction, i is 


ſquares oſ velocities of cylinders are in an inverfſe ratio to the maſſes.” 159—161. | 
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1 Daſe ens Gottes. The only poſſible method of Proving 
che exiſtence of the Deity. 8 vo. Koenig ſberg. 1763. * 
XIII. Beobachtungen uber das Gefubl des Schonen und Erha- 
enen. Obſervations upon the effeẽl of the Beautiful and 
Sublime. vo. Koenigsherg. 1764. 2d Edit. 1770. 10 

XIV. Traume eines Geister ſeberas, erlautert durch Jraumt der 
Metaphyſik. Dreams of a Fanatic, Muftrated by dreams i in 
"Metaphyſics. 8vo. 2764. 

XV. Abbandlu ung iber die Evidenz in Metaphyfischen Wi N 
ſebaften; die Bey der Kiniglichen. Akademie der Wiſſenſchaf- 
ten das Accelſit erhalten hat, und mit Moſes Mendelſobn's 


 Preiſechrift zugleich er/chienen iſt. | A Treatiſe on Evidence | 


in Metaphyſical Sciences, &c. 8vo. Berlin. 1964. 


XVI. Anmerkungen zur Enlauterung der Theorie der Winde. 
Remarks ſerving to enen the Anne of the . Ato, 


ON ee 

Of theſe works, the reader will ſcarcely require a detailed e ac- 
count; for the moſt of them, though. ſeveral times reprinted, have 
becouit very ſcarce. They are indeed, in ſome degree, connected 
with the following ſyſlematic works of the author; but as Pro- 
ieflor Kant has not friQly adopted that method of demonſtration, 
which he fir propofed in the publication ſtated under No. XII. 
viz. * The only poſfible method of proving the exiſtence of the 
Deity,” I confidered it as an unprofitable taſk to tranflate the In- 
dexes belonging to theſe reſpective works; though it were in 1 
power to procure them from Germany. For the ſame reaſon, I I 
preſume, Mr. Nrrsey has remarked in his late excellent publica- 


tion, A general and introduQtory view of Prof. Kant's 8 principles | 
| concerning man, the world, and the Deity zwothat the work above 


alluded to, No. XII, dees not conftitute any part of the Kantean 


Byſtem, as the firſt edition of it was publiſhed ten years( or from 


the firſt Edition of i it, , eighteen Years) be before that ſyſtem was com- 
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2 2 ae ths fbi windet; quam eaten 


ſtatutis academicis publice tuebitur IMMANUEL, KANT.— „ 


Regiomonti; B in auditori maximo, horis matutinis et po- 
. meridianis conſuetis ; ; Die XX. Aug. MDCCLXX. 


| Szcrro I. De notione mundi generatim,—Momenta, i in mundi He 
finitione attendenda, heæc ſunt: 1 Materia (in senſu tranſcenden- 
tali) h. e. partes, quz hic ſumuntur eſſe Subſtantie, 2. Forma 
quz confiſtit in ſubſtantiarum coordingtione, non ſubordinatione. 73» 
Untverſitas quiz eſt omnitudo' compartium abſoluta. . 

'$xcTro II. De ſenfibitium atque intelligibilium dj zſerimine 2 
im. —Senſuuluat eſt receptivitas ſubjecti, per quam poſſibile eſt, ut 
ſtatus ipſius re præſentativus objecti alicujus præſentia certo modo 
a fficiatur. Intelligentia (rationalitas) eſt facultar ſubjecti, per 


quam, quæ in ſenſus ipſius per me ne incurrere non poſ- 


ſunt, fibi repræſentare valet. Eh 


Secrio III. De principits forme Mundi [enftbilie.—De 1 
1. Idea Temporit non oritur ſed ſupponitur a ſenſibus, 2. Idea Tem- 
poris eſt Angularit, non generalis: Tempus enim quodlibet, non 
cogitatur, niſi tanquam pars unius ejuſdem temporis immenſi, 3. 


Idea itaque temporis eſt intuitus, et quoniam ante omnem ſenſa- 
tionem concipitur, tanquam conditio reſpeQuum i in ſenſibilibus ob- 
vioram, eſt intuitus, non ſenſualis, ſed purus. 4. Tempus eſt quan, 
tum cominuum et legum continui in, mutationibus univerſi princi- 
pium. 5. Tempus non eft objectivum aliquid et reale, nec ſubſtantia, 


nec accidens, nec relatio, fed ſubjectiva conditio per naturam men- 


tis humanæ neceſſaria, quælibet ſenſibilia, certa lege ſibi coordinan- 


di, et intuitus purus. 6. Tempus eſt conceptus veriſſimus, et, per 
omnia poſſibilia ſenſuum objeRta, f in infinitum patens, intuttive re- 
præſentationis conditio. 7. Tempus itaque eft principium Formale vo 
Mundi ſenſibilis abſolute primum.— He Srario., A. Conceptus 
ſpatii non abſtrahitur a ſenſationibus externis. 1 Conceptus ſpa- 


ti eſt fingularis repreſentatio « omnia in fe. comprehendens, non ſus 
fe continens notio abſtracta et communis. C. Cohceptus ſpatii 
itaque eſt intuitus purus ; z cum fit .conceptus fingularis, ſeuſationi- 
bus non conflatus, ſed ' omnis ſenſationis extern forma fündamen- 
talis. D. Spatium non ft alipuid objeAivr et realis, nec ſubſtan- 
tie nee accidens, nec relatio; fed ſubjectivum et ideale et a na- 
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externe ſenſa fibi coordinandi. E. Qaanquam conceptus ſpatis, ut | 


objectivi alicujus et realis entis vel affectionis, fit ĩmaginarĩus, ni. 
hilo tamen ſecius, re peclive ad ſenſibilia quæcunque, non ſolum eſt 
veriſimus, ſed et omnis veritatis in ſenſualitate externa fundamentum. 

' SecT1o IV. De principio forma mundi intelligibili. 

Srerro Vi De methodo circa Jn et intel] eee in „ Aera. 
obyficie 

Concerning the laſt two Sections, I cariot omit mentioning, 
that an abſtraQ of them could not be rendered intelligible to the 


reader, without ſtating likewiſe the illuſtratiens of the different po- 


ſitions, at full length. Of this detail, the prefent ſketch will 
not admit; eſpecially as the principles, reſulting from the diſqui- 
fitions contained in theſe two Sections; have been already expound- 
ed in the iv probleme, which conſtitute the principal part of the 
preſent Elements; and which, I have reaſon to hope, will afford 
a comprehenſive, though ſuccinct, view of KAN T's CRTrIuE. No 


further apology will be required by the learned, that the preceding 


extract from the author's Inaugural Diftertation has been given in 
his own words, in the original Latin; for, to tranſlate this into 
Engliſh, might be. conſidered as an inſult offered to the literati of 
this country. With reſhect to the ſubſequent works, it muſt be 


remembered, that our object is merely to exhibit the contents of 


thoſe, which could be procured from Germany, during the limited 
intercourſe with that country, and to define the moſt diſſicult and 
abſtruſe terms in the Glu, which concludes this publication. 
XVIII. (2) Kritih der reinen Vernunft. Critique of Pure 
Reaſon. S vo. Riga. 1787. Second Edition improved, 1787. 
Third Edition 1790. Fourth Edition, 1794. pp. 1 and 
xliv pages Preface. 
5 Table of Contents. 
1b ri I. Of the diſtinction between pure and empirical 


knowledge. II. We are in the poſſeſſion of certain intuitions 


(truths) @ priori, and even common ſenſe never is without them. 
III. Philoſophy demands a ſcience, which may determine the pol- | 
übility, che — 2 the extent of our intuitions & priori. 


IV. Of the diſtinclion hetween analytical and ſynthetical judg- 
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ments. V. In all the theoretical ſciences of reaſoning we meet 


with ſynthetical judgments :@ priori, which are contained in them 


as principles. VI. General problem of Pure Reaſon, VII. Plan 


and diviſion of a ente e under the name of a en 


of Pure reaſon 3 


I. TRANSCENDENTAL ELEMENTARY Docs ** I. Tranſcet- 
dental Aeſthetic. Sec. I. Of ſpace. II. Of time.—Part II. Tran- 


| ſcendental Logic. Introd. Definition of tranſcendental Logic. 1. 


Of Logic in general. 2. Of -tranſcendental Logic. 3. Of the 


diviſion of general Logic, into Analyſis and Dialectic. 4. Of the 
diviſion of tranſcendental 550 into eee e and 


Dialec tic. 

DivisioN I. Pa Seek RO” . Analyſis aſd na- 
tions. Chap. I. Of the method of diſcovering all purely intellec- 
tual notions. Sed, I. Of the uſe of Logic in general. II. Of the 
logical function of the intellect, in judgments. III. Of the pure. 


ly intellectual notions or Categories. Chap. II. Of the deduction 


of the purely intellectual notions. Sect. I. Of the principles of 2 
tranſcendental deduction in general. II. Tranſcendental deduc- 
tion of the purely intellectual notions. Book II. Analyſis of 
principles (tranſcendental doctrine of the judging faculty). — In- 
trod. Of the tranſcendental judging faculty in general. Chap. I. Of 
the ſchema of the pure notions of the. intellect. II. Syſtem of all 


the principles of the pure intellect. Secf. I. Of the ſupreme prin- 


ciple of all analytical judgments. II. Of the ſupreme principle 
of. all ſynthetical judgments. III. Syſtematic exhibition of all 


ſynthetical principles of the pure intellect. 1. Axioms of per- 


ception. 2. Anticipations of apperception (obſervation). 3. 
Analogies of experience, a.) The principle of continuity of ſub- 
ſtance. b.) The principle of ſucceſſion in time. c.) The princi- 
ple of coexiſtence, —q. Poſtulates of empirical thought in general. 

Chap. I. Of the ground of diſtinQion between all objeds in gene- 
ral, into phenomena and nowmena.—Of the ambiguity ariſing in the 


ideas of reflection, by confounding. the empirical uſe of the intel — 


| ke with thatof the tranſcendental. 
- Pivizzon He LranCenenins Dialectic. Iurad. 1, Ol 1 
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dental illufion. II. Of Pure Reaſon being the ſeat of tranſcen- 
dental illufion. a.) Of Reaſon in general. b.) Of the logical 
uſe of reaſon. c.) Of the pure uſe of reaſon. Book I. Of the 
| notions afforded by Pure Reaſon. Sect. I. Of ideas in general. 
II. Of tranſcendental ideas. III. Syſtem of tranſcendental ideas. 
Boox II. Of the dialeQic concluſions of Pure Reaſon. Chap. I. Of 
the falſe concluſions of Pure Reaſon, reſpecting their form (para- 
logiſmi). Of the antinomy of Pure Reaſon. Sed. I. Syſtem of the 
' coſmological ideas. II. Antitheſis of Pure Reaſon, III. Of the 
intereſt of reaſon in this conteſt with itſelf, IV. Of the tranſcen- 
dental problems of Pure Reaſon, in ſo far as they muſt neceſſarily 
be ſolved. V. Sceptical exhibition of the coſmological queſtions, 
through all four tranſcendental ideas. VI. Tranſcendental Idea- 
liſm, being the key to the ſolution of coſmological Dialectic. VII. 
Critical deciſion of the coſmological conteſt, into which reaſon 
falls with itſelf. VIII. Regulative principle of Pure Reaſon, with 
reſpect to the coſmological ideas. IX. Of the empirical uſe of 
che regulative principle of reaſon, with reſpect to all coſmological 
ideas,—J. Solution of the coſmological idea reſpecting the totali- 
ty of the compoſition of the phenomena of a whole univerſe. 2. . 
Solution of the coſmological idea reſpecting the totality of diviſion 
of a given whole in perception,-—Concluding remark on the ſolu- 
tion of the tranſcendental ideas in Mathematics; and previous 
remark on the ſolution of the tranſcendental ideas in Dynamics, 
3: Solution of the coſmological ideas reſpecting the totality of de- 
riving the events of the world from their cauſes.— On the poſ- 
ſibility of cauſality by the idea of liberty, as combined with the 
general law of phyfical neceſſity Iluſtration of the coſmological 
idea of a liberty, that is connected with the general laws of phyſi- 
cal neceſſity. 4. Solution of the coſmological idea reſpeQing the 
| totality of the dependence of the phenomena, according to the 
reality of their exiſtence i in general. Chap. III. The Prototype of 
Pure Reaſon, i. e. an idea of reaſon in concreto. Sect. I. Of the 
prototype in general. II. Of the tranſcendental prototype. III. 
Of the arguments of ſpeculative reaſon, to conclude the exiſtence 
of a higheſt Being. IV. Of the impoſſibility of an ontological 
proof of the exiſtence of God, V. Of the im poſſibility of a coſ- 
mological 


— 
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. , no ogical proof of the exiſtence of God. VI. Of the :mpoſſbility 
of a phyſico-theological proof. VII. Critique of all Theology 
from ſpeculative principles of reaſon; —Of the final purpoſe of the 
natural Dialectic of human reaſon. - 

II. TzxanscenpexTar Docrring or MeTaod. Chap; I. The Dif- 
cipline of Pure Reaſon. Sed. I. With reſpect to its dogmatical 


uſe. II. With reſpe& to its polemical uſe. III. With reſpe& 


to its hypotheſes. IV. With reſpe& to its proofs: Chap. II. The 
Canon of Pure Reaſon. Se&#. I. Of the ultimate purpoſe of the 
pure uſe of Reaſon. II. Of the prototype of the higheſt good, as 
being the fundamental cauſe of determining the ultimate purpoſe of 
pure reaſon. III. On the expreſſions, to be of opinion; to 
know ; and to believe.” Chap. III. Of the Architectonie of Pure 
Reaſon. Chap. IV. The hiſtory of Pure Reaſon: 5 
Although we have already given the ſubſtance of this work in 
the. Problems, which are exhibited in the foregoing part of theſe 
Elements; yet in a matter of ſuch importatice as the preſent at- 
tempt of Kar actually is, we do not heſitate to inſert here ano- 
ther expoſition of his principles, ſo that the reader may acquire a 
complete analytical view of their origin. 
In order to trace the principles of all human knowledge and 
judgment, from what ſource both may ariſe, Kant deemed it in- 
cumbent upon the enquirer, to inſtitute an accurate analyſis of the | 
intuitive faculty of man. The chief object of this inquiry was, 1, 
to ſeparate the notion we have of the intuitive faculty, from all othet 
notions connected with it; 2, to lay aſide, or to abſtract from, the 
eoncomitant and 3 characters of it, and to retain in this 
notion merely thofe characters, without which no intuitive faculty 
can at all be conceived: thus he obtained a general notion of the 
intuitive faculty of man, i. e. ſuch as conſiſts of no foreign 
ingredients. This faculty is the attribute of every man, it is given 
him in his own perſonal conſciouſneſs, and the reality of it cannot 
be proved otherwife than by an appeal to this conſciouſneſs, 
The exiſtence of ſuch a faculty has never been called in queſtion, 
it is granted by all parties, and hence it is to be conſidered as a 
fair point, from which the philoſopher may begin bis inquiries. 
To premiſe a definition of the intuitive faculty, is by no means ne- 
| I3 _ _ceſfary 
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ceſſary; for its reality will be ſufficiently proved, if the corts 

ſtituent parts and characters produced of it, be of ſuch a nature as 
can be diſcovered in every individual, who has the requiſite capa- 
city and inclination of reffecting upon the ſucceſſive operations of 
"his mind. Of infinitely greater importance we ſhall find the com- 
plete analyſis of this faculty ; fince the definition of ſomething, 
the truth of which cannot be diſcovered otherwiſe than by the 
preceding operation, can be of no poſitive advantage. 

Karr ſeriouſly diſcovered, that the intuitive faculty of man is a 
compound of very diſhmilar ingredients; or, in other words, that 
it conſiſts of parts very different in their nature, and each of which 
perfotms functions peculiar to itſelf ; namely the Senfitive Faculty, 
and the Underſtanding. The former ame the matter of things, 
fo as it is affected by them; the latter connects the variety of 
theſe materials into a whole, Theſe two, operations muſt always 
precede, if there ſhall take place a reprefentation or intuition of a 
determined object. Both, therefore, are eſſential conſtituents of 
the intuitive faculty of man, and both muſt be active, at the ſame 
wy in every intuition. 


LIMIT z, indeed, had likewiſe remarked the diſtinction fub6Ring 
between the Senfitive Faculty and the Underſtanding ; but he en- 
tirely overlooked the eſſential difference between their functions, 
and was of opinion, that both faculties were different from one 
another only in degree, while he ſuppoſed the Senſitive Faculty 
to be only a weaker degree of the Intuitive, which, when opera- 
ting in a ſtronger degree, was called the Underſtanding : both, ac- 
cording to him, repreſented the ſame objects, ſave that the Senſitive 
Faculty exhibited thoſe objects in a eonfuſed and obſcure manner, 
which the Underſtanding preciſely and clearly apprehended. But 
this diſtinction is altogether falſe and without foundation. T he 
Underſtanding, as far as we can explore this faculty, till remains, 
even in its weakeſt degree, efſentially different from the Senſitive 
Faculty, and the moſt perfect functions of the latter can never ſup- 
ply the functions of the Underſtanding. For, while the ſenſes re- 
ceive the matter of the objects, the Uaderftaiding combines the 

variety in that matter, and forms a determined repreſentation of 
an on bs or an intuition. The former may receive clear or ob- 

| ſcure 
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ſcure impreſſions; the latter may alſo combine in a diſtin or con- 
fuſed manner. Clearneſs and obſcurity, diſtinctneſs and confufion, 
may, therefore, be common to both ; nay, what is clearly per- 
ceived by the ſenſes, may yet be obſcurely apprehended by the 
Underſtanding ; and what the former exhibit in a confuſed and ob- 
ſcure manner, may nevertheleſs be very clearly conceived by the 
latter. The Underſtanding may even form a clear notion of things, 
that never can become objects - of ſenſe ; and vice verſa, the ſenſes 
may perceive things, which the underſtanding cannot repreſent, 
either clearly or obſcurely ; although it is impoſſible to have an 
intuition of any one object, unleſs both faculties are actively con- 
cerned in the ſame object. For inftance, to thin of God, liberty, 
virtue, and immortality, cannot yet be called to recogniſe or to 
have an intuition of the objects, different from their ideas; and 
to perceive ſpaces and times, and ſenſible objects of all kinds, can 
likewiſe not be ſaid to have intuitions of them. For, to acquire 
the latter, we muſt reduce the objects to ideas, and combine them 
according to certain laws. The ſenſes can do nothing further 
than perceive, i. e. repreſent the given thing immediately ; and 
the underſtanding only can think of it, i. e. combine the thing per- 
ceived, or exhibit the given thing by mediately connecting i it into 
one. The reality of the object, that is conceived by us in an iden, 
can be repreſented only by the ſenſes, ſince the object itſelf is ei- 
ther perceived through the ſenfation occaſioned by it, or it muſt | 
neceſſarily be combined with any one Pre NE. 2 to the 
laws of poſlible experience. 

In the works of the Engliſh and reach chitefopheth, we find 
this efſential diſtinction between the ſenſitive and the intellectual 
faculties, and their combination towards producing one ſynthetical 
intuition, ſcarcely mentioned. Lockx only alludes to the acciden- 
tal limitations of both faculties ; but to inquire into the efſential 
difference prevailing between them, does not at all occur to him. 
It is, however, obvious, that from this neglect there have ariſen 
many fallactous concluſions, which for a long time, at leaſt in their 
conſequences, have been hurtful to ſound philoſophy. 

This diſtinction then, between the ſenſitive and intellectual fa- 


culties, forms an eſſential feature in the philoſophy of Kant; it is 
e | e ; | the 
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the baſis, upon which the moſt of the ſubſequent inquiries are eſta- 
bliſhed. It muſt nevertheleſs be remembered, that Kant, in dif. 
tinguiſhing theſe two faculties, does not ſpeak of real ſubſtances, 
different from one another. His intention merely is, to point out 
what every refleQing mind may eaſily obſerve within himſelf, if he 
attends to what precedes an intuition, and how the underſtanding 
combines every act of perception. Now, ſince the ground or 
ſource of theſe two faculties obviouſly diſcovers two diſtin& pow- 


ers, it is both rational and neceſſary, to denote their functions by 


diſtin& names; though their eſſentially different operations ſhould 
be formed in one and the ſame ſubſtance. We cannot attend here to 


an inference, that may be drawn from this identity of origin, againſt. 
the diſcrimination, of powers, that are in themſelves as diſtin as 


the motion of a clock is from that of the hammer, which ſtrikes 
the bell, though by the ſame mechaniſm, that moves the pendulum 
and the hands. In this very contrivance, we may find the moſt con- 
vincing inſtance of the actual difference between the exerciſe of 
the ſenſitive and intellectual faculties, if we conſider it both, in an 
objective and ſubjectiue view. In the former, we behold no more 


than a machine that moves, at certain equal diſtances, the hands 


which are attached to it; and he, who is unacquainted with the 
purpoſe for which it is deſigned, will view it with the aſtoniſhment 
and fear of the Swiſs peaſant, who formerly deſtroyed a time-piece 
dropped by a traveller, becauſe he apprehended miſchief from the 
noiſe that accompanicd its motion. But, if this untutored fon of 
nature had been informed of the great utility of that machine, by 
the conſtruction of which mankind have contrived to meaſure time 
apparent, his intellectual faculty might thus have been enlarged, 
and he would have acquired the /ubjeFrve view of a watch. With- 
out having had any previous experience of the deſign, with which 
the motions of a time-piece are arranged in ſpaces, he could now 
conceive, a priori, the neceſſary reſult of this arrangement, by di- 
viding the duration of the day into hours, minutes, and ſeconds; 
although experience would a pgſteriori confirm this intuitive no- 
tion, and give it objective reality. This, indeed, cannot be obtain- 
ed in any other way than by means of the ſenſes; for the queſtion, 
here, is not of the laſt and abſolute ground or ſubſtance of the 


intuitive faculty, but concerning the intuitive faculty as an appeal 
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to this laſt ſubſtratum, that is Ao by its „ 


Cor RR αeοs acquired demonſtrative certainty upon what he, at firſt, 
had conceived only as an hypotheſis; for the central laws of the 


motions of celeſtial bodies at the ſame time proved the reality of 


that inviſible power of attraction, which ſupports the fabric of the 
univerſe, and which Nzwron never could have diſcovered, if the 
former had not ventured to go beyond the limits of poſſible ex- 
perience, and to ſearch for the ground or cauſe of the motions ob- 
ſerved, not in the objects of the celeſtial bodies, but in the eyes of 
the ſpectator. 

Kavr, therefore, previouſly analyſed the Senſitive Faculty, and 
endeavoured to diſcover the neceſſary conditions, without which 
our Senſitive Faculty cannot perceive any objetts whatever. Af- 
ter having cautiouſly ſeparated all that, which, in the phenomen# 
exhibited by the ſenſes, either is merely accidental, or is owing to 
the function of the intellect, he diſcovered, that :-o conditions only 
remain, without which, every where, neither our Senſitive Facul- 
ty, nor its objects, are conceivable, Theſe conditions are, Space 
and Time. They have ever been the ſtumbling block of all me- 
taphyſicians, and the ſource of endleſs diſputes. Kant conſiders 
them in ſuch a manner as will afford ſatisfaction to every cool and 
unbiaſſed enquirer after truth, ſince none but the moſt inveterate 
Sceptic, or the obſtinate Syſtematic, can withhold their aſſent. He 
ſhows namely, - 

I, That both theſe repreſentations are the immediate produc» 
tions of the ſenſes, and conſequently admit of no further deriva- 
tion, Hence it was a fruitleſs attempt of Lzinynitz, who endea- 
voured to explain their origin from intellectual notions. The Un- 
derſtanding has, indeed, the power of arranging Space and Time 
with their modifications, under the ideas of order, unity, and ſo 
forth, but it cannot derive either of them from theſe ideas; it can 
unfold and explain their contents, but it cannot conceive the poſ- 
bility of their origin, any further than that they are ſomething 
given us by the Senſitive Faculty itſelf. 

2, They muſt be thought of as the ſubſtratum of all ſenſible ob. 
JeQs, i. e. ns-the forms of all phenomena. But they are not real 


. — ſelf-ſubſiſtent, as c imagined: their reality 


wholly 
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wholly Jepends 1 upon thoſe things, which can be obſerved in them: 
abſtractly conſidered, they are the bare forms of our Senſitive Fa. 
culty ; forms, through which we are enabled to determine, that 
all real objects of ſenſe are conformable to them, or that theſe 
objects muſt of neceſſity be given in them.—It is by this manner 
of repreſentation, that we can explain a// the predicates of Space 
and Time, as that of infinity, continuity, uniformity, &c. without 
incurring thoſe difficulties, which have been productive of the 
greateſt confuſion in philoſophy, and which have involved Mathe- 
matics and Metaphyſics into perpetual diſſenſions. 

3, Finally, Kant alſo ſhows, that ſpace and time, being the 
forms of our Senſitive Faculty, muſt conſequently be conceived as 
the forms of thoſe objects only, of which we can attain intuitions ; 
thus they are merely forms of phenomena, and not the forms of all 
things in general, that are the objects of Knowledge. Nay, it is 
even conceivable, that the things exhibited to us in ſpace and 
time, abſtractly confidered, may be viewed or perceived by other 
thinking beings, under very different forms; although it is not in 
our power, either to determine more preciſely this difference, or 
to aſcertain the real poſſibility of it, by any arguments favourable 
to this conjecture. 

From the preceding ſtatement, the reader will be able to form 
a general idea of the manner, in awhich the univerſal truths of Ma- 
thematics may be demonſtrated-upon the principles of the Critical 
philoſopher, and how theſe principles may be employed, to deter- 
mine thereby the objects of the world of ſenſe. For, ſince ſpace 
and time are apprehended immediately through the nature of our 
ſenſitive faculty, it is now conceivable ; how we can perceive all 
their relations, compare thera with one another throuyh the under- 
ftanding, and deduce general principles from theſe ſources. An! 
as all the objects of ſenſe neceſſarily appear in theſe forms, the ex- 
| planation 1 is ſelf-evident, that all the relations apprehended à pri- 
ori, muſt alſo neceſſarily be diſcovered in all theſe phenomena. It 
likewiſe follows from this illuſtration, that all Mathematics con- 
Gt in a ſcience; relating only to objects of ſenſe, and admitting 
of no application whatever, to thoſe of an oppoſite nature. 
After having ſatisfactorily proved, that there are neither more 


nor 


: mor wives of che neceflary coudiciols of ae in his Senfitive 0 9 
. | -Faculty, than Space and Time, Kant proceeds to the inveſtiga- iN 
t tion of the Underſtanding, as the ſecond principal conſtituent of 9 
: the intuitive Faculty. He remarks, that all the operations of the bo 
1 - undetftanding may be ultimately reduced to the act of judging, and | 
8 | fie concludes from this, that the different modifications in-a judg- - F | 
* ment, in general, are the principles, according to which the pure 1 
0 notions of the intelle& muſt be determined. Upon this ground, 


he previoufly unfolds. all the fimple and pure notions of the intel- 
le&, and exhibits them, in a complete and ſyſtematic manner, as 
the ultimate elements of all judgments.—It is well known, how 
much the fimple notions or firſt principles have intereſted the Me- 
taphyficians of all ages; it is alſo known, that they never could 
agree with reſpe@ to their number; whether, among the fimple 
or primary notions, there had not been included ſome of a com- 
pound nature ; whether thoſe conſidered as original ones were not 
at the bottom merely derivatives; ; whether there is no chance of 
diſcovering in future a greater number of ſimple notions, or of re- 
dueing thoſe already diſcovered to a ſmaller number. All theſs 
doubts and diſputes, Kant has now terminated, by difcovering a 
principle, from which it appears evident, that there can be nei- 
ther more nor fewer than aba 3 ee pure notions of the 
pnderſtandiog. e 80 
The way, in which "Kant diſcovers theſe Tateyorten or primary. 
notions, and how he proves their completeneſs and validity, can- 
not be detailed nor abridged in chis genetal retroſpe@ of the Cri- 
tique; but I ſhall briefly remark, that the categories exactiy com- 
priſe thofe notions, without which the underſtanding is unable to 
conceive any objects whatever, i. e. to judge of them. Hence 
they expreſs nothing further than the mode or manner, how the 
VUnderftanding, by the laws of its conftitution, muſt neceffarily 
combine the varities in perception, whenever it attempts to Judge 
ow objects. But rhe forfits of objects naturally He in the under- 
tand * ſuch 8. have . Io ate nya and de · 
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termined in Logic. Thus the 8 have long ago a us, 
From the nature of the Underſtanding, that every judgment —_ x 
be determined by its extent and compaſs, as well as by its relation 
to ſynthetic unity and conſciouſneſs ; or that it muſt have a certain 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality. - But that, through this 
procels alone, the conceivable objects are determined, that con- 
ſequently the forms of judgment are carried over to the objects of 
thought, and can be predicated of them a priori, this neceſſary in- 
ference has been leſs attended to, by former philoſophers. For, 
though they have not failed to make uſe of the notions thus a- 
riſing, in order to determine the objects 4 priori, yet the peculiar 
ſource of theſe notions has hitherto remained undiſcovered. 

From this ſource, Kant derives all our notions 4 priori, and 
makes them the predicates of general principles, which through. 
out, become the laws relative to objects“ of experience a priori; for 
they do not contain actual experience itſelf, but the general con- 
ditions, that render experience poſſible, between the nature of man 
and things. Theſe laws are ſyſtematically exhibited in the Car- 
TIQUE, agreeably to one principle, ſo that the reader i is convinced, 
that there are neither more nor fewer of the general, ene, 
and elementary principles, than are unfolded through this inquiry. 
But theſe principles are likewiſe the axioms of a phyſical ſcience, 
ſo far as nature conſiſts of nothing elſe but the whole complex of 
experimental objects; ; and conſequently, from this idea of nature, 
we not only conceive, very perfectly, the poſſibility of reducing | 
Phyſics to a ſcientific ſyſtem, but likewiſe this ſyſtem itſelf is, in 
its pure or tranſcendental part, thus actually formed. 


Having ſtated in the preceding outlines, how our Vaderſianding 
muſt repreſent to itſelf given objects, or how an intuition of them 
becomes poſſible through it, I can now proceed to the particular 
analyſis of the intellectual faculty in forming concluſions, which 
Kant denominates theoretical reaſon, This branch of the intellec- 
tual faculty, by virtue of its conſtitution, produces certain notions, 
to which no objects whatever correſpond in experience, a although 
they are connected with it in ſucceſſion, and are both influenced 
and determined by experience. It is namely, in general, the idea 
| of the unconditional c or abſolute, that i is immediately connected with 
the 
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the nature of Reaſon, and through which, according to the differ- 


ent form of rational concluſions, the ideas of an abſolute ſubject or 
mind, of an abſolute cauſe or liberty, and of an abſolute totality of 
all that is poſlible, i. e. the idea of God, take their reſpective ori- 
gin. The further deduction of theſe notions; abſtrad ed from pure 


Reaſon, muſt be ſtudied from Kant's Critique; it forms one of the, 


moſt excellent parts of that work. We learn from it, not only to 
underſtand completely, how all mankind, immediately after the 
evolution of their mental faculties, attain theſe ideas ;. but we 


likewiſe conceive, how the repreſentations formed concerning the 


objects of theſe ideas, appear under ſo. great a variety of aſpects, 
as ſoon as we venture to determine the objects beyond the nature 


of the ideas founded upon human reafon : nay, we can even ge- 


nerally underſtand, how variouſly theſe determinations may be mo- 
dified. We further learn, that thoſe; who endeavour to derive 
every thing concerning religion, from habit, education, and other 
accidental circumſtances, judge with the partiality and fallacy of 


others, who conſider their incidental opinions as incontrovertible 


principles, which are deduced from the effence of tranſcendental 


objects themſelves, or to which they fondly would give the ap- 
pearance of infallibility; by appealing to the authority of a divine 


inſpiration. We. alſo ſee; how eafily the accidental may be con- 


founded with the neceſſary, the /ubjefive with the objective, the 
natural with the artificial ;, unleſs we are acquainted with the 


ſources, from which all theſe objects flow, not only ſo far as their 
primary origin extends, but alſo with their minuteſt difference, — 
Without being enraged againſt thoſe writers, who, from their aſ- 
ſertions, appear to have formed the artful deſign of depriving man 


of every thing, that is valuable and intereſting to hitn as a rational 


being, we can without difficulty conceive, that it is only a different. 


intereſt or motive of our reaſon, which incites men to propagate 
irreligious doctrines; that it is not entirely their immoral will, 


but rather their too extenſive views, encouraged by the weak- 
neſs of their adverſaries, that induce them to expoſe the argu- 
ments employed in favour of the moſt intereſting principles of re- 


ligion, while they flatter themſelves with the proſpect of contro- 


verting all che opinions of their opponents. 
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what properties belong to the Deity in a tranſcendentaLview, and 


* 
The Cxitiave of Kayr holds out the proſpe& of a moſt com- 
plete victory overall the enemies of Religion, and I ſhall now ſtate, 
in what manner the. principles of Religion are ſecured againſt all 
the attacks of its adverſaries, and how religion 1 is fortified againſt 
arbitrary and accidental additions. After having ſhown, that the 
ground of the idea concerning Mind, Liberty, and the Deity, is 
to be met with in the nature of Reaſon itſelf, and that every ra- 
tional being is involuntarily led to the formation of theſe ideas, 
the author endeavours to prove, and he does this very ſatisfacto- 
rily, © that the Intuitive Faculty of man has not the power of appre- 
hending objects in a determined manner, or of pointing oat lem age 
of them, which are derived from immediate perception.“ He de- 
monſtrates, that we can indeed think the objects of theſe ideas, 
but that, at no time whatever, we are able to apprehend them 
theoretically, For, t6 acquire a theoretical idea of things, we 
muſt not only predicate of them, that they are conformable t& th 
laws of our Underſtanding, or that they are not ſomething, con- 
trary to them, but we muſt likewiſe be enabled to point out de- 
terminate and rea predicates, which are taken from the thing, it- 
ſelf under apprehenſion. But the real predicates of a thing can- 
not be conceived in any other manner, than through ſenſible per- 
ception; whether this take place by immediately perceiving the 


. thing, itſelf, or mediately through ſome. other object, which has 


certain real properties, in common with that to be apprehended. 
Hence it follows, that we are unqualified to apprehend the real 
predicates, or the tranſcendental properties of thoſe things, which, 
by their nature, neither in part nor in the whole, can ever become 
objects of ſenſible perception. We ate altogether deficient in-a- 
faculty deſigned for that purpoſe ; hence we are, for inſtance, un- 


able to determine poſitively the nature of mind, according to its 


internal conſtitution. We can indeed. predicate: of it, with cer- 
tainty, that it is not of itſelf an object of ſenſe, conſequently, not 
2 phenomenon ;. but whatever. predicates of reality may, in other 
reſpects, belong to it; how its exiſtence may be conſtituted, whe- 
ther it be a ſimple ſubltance, and different from the internal ab- 
ſolute grounds of matter; how the idea of liberty is evolved ; 
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he like; all theſe problems could be ſolved only through the per- 


veption of ſuperſenſible objects. And as we are provided with no 
faculty for the exerciſe of ſuch a function, we cannot at all deter- 


mine the real charaQers of theſe things; nay we do not even un- 


derſtand the real importance of the term © exfence,” when we 
apply it to ſuperſenſible objects. For, with reſpect to the objects 


of ſenſe, the expreſſion, ſometbing exits,” ſignifies no more than 8 


that it affects our ſenſes, by producing a ſenſation, as ſoon as it 1s 
placed in proper connection with them. But the idea of exiſtence. 


cannot imply the ſame meaning with reſpe& to ſuperſenſible ob- 


jects; for the term © exiſtence? is not to be defined in its bare 
relation to our Intuitive Faculty, but as an intern,. property. Vet 


the impoſſibility of giving ſuch a definition is obvious, not merely v 


from the failure of all the attempts hitherto made for that pur- 


' poſe, but like wiſe from the inveſtigation of the ſources, from which 


fuch a determination ought to be derived. 

Although we cannot comprehend, through perception, he ob- 
jects of thoſe ideas, which, in their nature, lie beyond the world of 
ſenſe; and though we cannot, on that account, obtain any theo- 
retical intuitiot# of them; we can diſcover another ſource, from 
which, however, we derive no intuitive knowledge of the objects 
themſelves, but a practical and ſubjective knowledge of their re- 
lations to the nature of man, Though our views of the nature of 
theſe objects be not thereby enlarged, that knowledge affords us 
ſufßcient grounds, upon which we may ſafely eſtabliſh rules for 
our conduct, and convince ourſelves of the reality of that ultimate 
deſign, which our Reaſon cannot conſiſtently call in queſtion. 


The chief point of this inquiry is, to diſcover æ ſufficient ground ; 


for the reality of thoſe ideas, and to open à fource, from which the 
determinations of their objects, relative to our practical advantage, 
ſhall be derived with ſafety and without ambiguity. This ſource, 


then, according to Kant, lies in the nature of our own ſubject, 


i. e. the mind, and is actually that, which we underſtand by the 


term moral ſenſe. This alone is a ſafe intuitive ground for deter- 


mining the reality of the ideas concerning Liberty, God, and Ine 


mortality; and this alone eſtabliſtes the true A in which 


we can form bo an . the Deity. Ny 
Kane 
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Karr admits it as a matter of fact, that we are moral beings; and 
conſequently this moral ſenſe is an eſſential part of human nature 


that reaſon places the higheſt value of man, ſolely and „ 


in his moral feelings; and that it reduces all his power and pro- 
ſperity to theſe feelings, and values the whole of the former ac- 


cording to effects produced upon the latter. After having de- 


monſtrated the eſſential difference ſubſiſting between the moral and 
ſenſitive nature of man, and having analyzed the different laws, by 
which both are governed reſpectively; he now proceeds to prove, 
1, That the reality of Liberty is neceſſarily connected with the 
moral nature of man, and that the latter is wholly inconceivable 
without the former ; 3 that conſequently our Reaſon forces us to ac- 
knowledge. Liberty as a certain, though unaccountable, fact rela- 
tive to man; becauſe, without doing this, we would be obliged to 
renounce all claims to Reaſon, and to conſider it as perfectly uſe. 

leſs; 2, That the reality of a being, which contains the ſufficient 
ground of a thorough moral order, muſt be conceived equally com- 
bined with the Deity, as it is with the moral nature of man, ſo that 
the immortality of the foul muſt be conſidered as a neceſſary con- 
ſtituent of this moral order: | Reaſon, however, being the ſupreme 
tribunal, to which man may appeal, perſuades us to receive, not 
only theſe ideas, but alſo their objects as founded upon truth; we 
are therefore juſtified in relying upon the juſtneſs of our Reaſon, 
provided that we do not preſume to determine with regard to the 
internal nature and eſſence of theſe objects; a determination, 
which can be made only through the immediate, though ĩmpoſſi- 
ble, perception of them. Hence we are utterly incapable of aſ- 
eertaining the nature of a free ſubject, as an independent fubſtance; 
the poſitive conſtitution of miad, by which immortality be- 
comes poſſible 3 and finally, the manner in which the Deity has 
accompliſhed a moral connection between man and the world. 

We only know, that thoſe objects, which we conceive, through 
general ideas, as the cauſes of certain effects, are reclaimed by 
our reaſon as the neceſſary conditions of our moral deſtination'; 
and that ground, on which we muft admit them, or believe their 
reality, hes in our ſubject, namely i in bur moral ſenſe, which partly 
as an N partly as à practical motive, generates 


and 


— 
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"and ſupports the ballet in the fundamental truths of „ | 


Since, then, the intuitive principle reſpecting the reality of thele 
tranſcendental objects, or of religious truths, is perfectly conſiſtent 
with. Reaſon, not from the immediate perception of objects (the 
reality of which requires no proof), but from a certain qualifica- 


tion of our own ſubject, as connected with the real ſtate of theſe 


objects; a ſtate, the exiſtence of which is far from being imagi- 
nary only; Kant, conſequently, calls this a /ubje&rve ground of 
conviQtion, in contradiſtinction to an obje&:ve ground, which is 
derived from the perception of the objects themſelves. 

In repreſenting the Kantian doQrine of morals, every thing Is 
pends upon our being conſcious of a moral law, conſcious of right 
and wrong, of good and bad, ſo that the intuitive ground of moral 
principles be rendered independent on all theology; ; for the doc- 


trines of the Deity and Immortality muſt be deduced from pure 


morals ; or the latter muſt be the intuitive ground of all religion. 
And this is likewiſe the actual and neceſſary reſult of his princi- 
ples, Morality reſts upon its own baſis ; and, in the ſublime view 
which Kant preſents of it, all other things relative to man, muſt 
be decided by that ſtandard. It is principally in Ethics, we learn, 
to conſider the chings of this world as purpoſes ; and by collective- 
ly employing them as the means of attaining one ultimate pur- 
poſe, we introduce unity among them. Thus we diſcover their 
ſubordinatg laws, acquire ſyſtematic unity, and produce a perfect 
harmony throughout the whole ſphere of the i intuitive knowledge 
of man. Yet, through all the illuſtrations afforded by Ethics, we 
do not learn to comprehend the poſſibility of the things them- 
ſelves; we only acquire intelligence reſpecting the poſſibility of 
our deſtination in general, Hence the intuitions, which we de- 


rive from morals, do not enlarge our penetration into the nature 
of the things thengſelves, but they render our reaſon conſiſtent 


with itſelf, and reſtore harmony between the moral laws and other 
intuitions and thoughts; an operation, which js attended with 
no theoretical, but certainly with great practical, advantage. 
This view of morals, however, if it ſhall ſerve as the baſis of 
religion, muſt be extremely different from that, which we find in 
the i* Syſteme de la Nature, in the writings of HerLverTIs, and ſe- 
| i yeral 
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| vel other reputed sere who ſpeak indeed . of Hu. 
man Nature, but have penetrated leſs into its efſence than they 
themſelves affure us: and though theſe inquiries conſtantly appeal 
to experience, they make uſe of principles very different from 
thoſe, which experience can furniſh. To deſcribe, at length, the 
Moral Syſtem of Kant, which affords, at once, ſolidity and con- 
fiſtency i in that of Religion, would require a ſeparate publication. 
But we ſhall exhibit the outlines of this ſyſtem in reviewing ano- 
ther work of Kant's, treating particularly of that ſubject, which 


the reader will find mentioned N No. XXI. ( * of this ana- 
tical retroſpect. | 


XIX. 3) rape Zu einer Velen bianfiigen N Alge, 
die als Wiſſenſchaft wid auftreten nnen. Introductory 
obfervations with reſpect to every future Syſtem of Meta- 
phyſics, that may deſerve the name a ſcience. 8vo. Rigs, 

3785, bp 23% *.. hal 

In the preface to this wa * 


K. e lite explaida 5 iti i con- 
vincing thoſe who employ themſelves in metaphyſical inquiries ; 
that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſuſpend their labours for ſome 
time, to confider every thing hitherto done as undone, and above 
all things to propoſe the queſtion, ** whether there is any profpe& 
of eſtabliſhing every where ſuch à ſcience as Metaphyſics 2˙˙ 
. it is a ſcience already, how does it happen, that ir has not, 
like other ſciences, obtained general and laſting reputation? If it 
is none, How 1s it permittedcontinually . to boaſt of the illuſory 
name of a ſcience, and to uphold the human underſtanding with 
hopes equally permanent and unaccompliſhed Let us therefore 
demonſtrate, either our knowledge or our ignorance; the nature 
of this pretended ſcience ought to. be thoroughly inveſtigated; 
for it is impoſſible to leave things any longer upon the old foot- 
ing. It appears almoſt ridiculous, While every other ſcience is 
making inceſſant progreſs, that in this one, which aſpires to the 
character of being the oracle of wiſdom itſelf, man continually 
turns round upon, the ſame ſpot, without advancing a ſingle Rep. 
It is even obſerved, that the number of its votaries is much de- 
| creaſing, and that choke, who feel Ne fuels able to 
8 N . 5 | | gain 
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gain etedit 3 in other ſciences, do not chooſe to venture their repu- 


tation in this. On the other hand, it is equally certain, that every _ 


tyro, who is ignorant in all other branches of knowledge, here 
claims the right of pronouncing a deciſive opinion; becauſe in this 


territory there exiſts in fact no ſettled meaſure and weight, by 


which the rational Inquirer can be diſcerned from the ſhallow 
prattler;? 


To make plans, is frequently a laxtitialt and oftentatious em- 


ployment of the mind, by Which ſome people acquire the appear- 


ance of inventive genius ; while they demand what they cannot 
furniſh themſelves, cenſure what they cannot improve, atid propoſe 
what they themſelves do not know where to diſcover it: though 
it may be eafily conjectured, that a little more than a declamation 
of pious wiſhes will be tequiſite, to form a juſt plan of “ a general 


Critique of Reaſoni?” But Pure Regſon is a ſphere ſo inſulated and 
fo thoroughly connected with itſclf, that we can approach no part 


of it without touching all the reſt, and that we can do no good, 


without having aſſigned each part its proper place and influence upon 
the other. For, fince without Reaſon there is nothing that could 


corre& our judgment; the validity and uſe of every part depends 


upon the relation, in which it ſtands towards the others, within the 


bounds of Reaſon itſelf; as in the ſtructure of an organized body 
the purpoſe of every ab can be deduced only from the com- 
plete idea of the whole. Hence we may ſay of ſuch a Critique, 
that no dependence can be placed upon it, unlefs it be entire and 
complete, even extending to the minuteſt elements of Pure Reaſon, 
and that we muſt be enabled to detetthine either the who/e or no- 
thing, that relates to the ſphere of this faculty.“ 

Although the bare plan of ſuch a ſcience, had it been, pre- 
miſed to the Critique of Pure Reaſon,” might have been unĩn- 


telligible, ſuſpicious, and uſeleſs; it will, on the contrary, become 


the more advantageous, when it appears in illuſtration of that 
work, For, by this plan, we ſhall be enabled to take a view of 
the whole, to inveſtigate the principal points, upon the ſolidity of 
which this ſcience is erected, and to underſtand more clearly the 
principles, which at firſt appeated obſcure.” 

5 Theſe Prolegornens then contain ſuch a plan as onght to be 


L | Kate 
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ſtated in an analytical method, fince the preceding work neceſſa. 
rily required a ſynthethical arrangement: in order that this ſcience 
might be exhibited in its individual parts, and as the ſtructure of 
a very peculiar faculty in the acquifition of knowledge, which pre. 
ſents itſelf in its natural connection. Thoſe who ſhould find this 
plan as obſcure as the Critique itſelf, muſt conſider that the ftudy 
of Metaphyſics is not the buſineſs of all; that there are many in- 
genious men, who make conſiderable proficiency in ſciences, that 
lie more within the bounds of ſenfible perception, and who do not 
ſucceed in inquiries carried on. through pure abſtract notions, 
Such individuals muſt employ their mental faculties upon other ob- 
jets. Thoſe, however, who venture to judge upon Metaphyſics, 
or even attempt to frame ſyſtems of their own, muſt previouſly ſa- 
tisfy the demands made in this work. Whether this be done by 
approving of the method, in which I have ſolved the different 
problems; or by refuting this ſolution, upon well eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciples, and giving another in its place; in either caſe they will do 
juſtice to the cauſe, For, to reject a plan without trying its me- 
rits, is equally frivolous and illiberal. I confeſs I did not expect 
to hear philoſophers complaining, that my works were deficient in 
popular, entertaining, and eaſy language ; when the queſtion re- 
lates to the exiſtence of a ſource of knowledge, which is highly 
valuable and indiſpenſable to man, but which cannot be demon- 
ſtrated, without obſerving the ſtricteſt rules of ſcientific deduc- 
tion. Popularity, indeed, will in its turn attend theſe inveſtiga- 
tions, but to aim at it in the beginning, would be a filly and fruft- 
leſs attempt.— That very obſcurity, which is fo much decried, 
and which is frequently uſed as a cloak for the conveniency and 
mental weakneſs of its adverſaries, is not without relative advan- 
tage ; for all thofe, who obſerve a cautious filence in other ſciences, 
enjoy an opportunity of ſpeaking and deciding in a magiſterial 
tone upon metaphyſical ſubjeAs ; beCauſe their i Ignorance, here, 
does not form ſo remarkable a contraſt, when compared with the 
knowledge of others, as it does in oppoſition to genuine critical 
principles, of which we may juſtly ſay with the Roman poet, 
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KANT's WORES, 83 
As theſe Prolegomena are a conciſe and perſpicuous abſtract 
from the preceding Critique, in an analytical method, which the 
author employs, as it were, to go back again the ſame path, upon 
which he had ſynthetically advanced in the Critique; we could 


only repeat that deduction of Kant's principles, which we have al- : 
ready premiſed at ſufficient length. | 


XX. (4.) Betrachtungen iber das Fundament der Krafte und Me- 
thoden, welcbe die Vernunft anwenden kann, daruber zu ur- 
theilen. Reflections upon the foundation of the powers and 
methods, which Reaſon is entitled to ' employ i in judging 
upon their validity. 8vo. Koenigsberg, 1784. 


Of this ſmall work, I know little more than its title, not having 
been able to procure a copy of it; and as, from the German Re- 
views, it appears to be a further deduction of the principles laid 
down in the preceding two works, I ſhall immediately, and at con- 
ſiderable length, review the following, which is uniformly conſider- 
ed as the moſt perſpicuous and valuable production of Kant. 


XXI. (5) Grundlegung æur Metaphyfih der Sitten. Funda- 


mental principles of the Metaphyficks (Theory) of Morals. 


8vo. Riga. $755 —2d Edit. 1792, pp. 128 and 14 pp. 
. Preface. 


The outlines of Kanr's 5 of Morals, I ſhall W e to 
exhibit, as clearly as rt in the 3 _— of his prin- 
ciples, 

The defire of W is 1 to human nature: all the 
inſtinctive propenſities of man are directed to that purpoſe. But 
our reaſon ſtill reſtrains that deſire, and conſiders only ſuch a poſ- 
ſeſſion of happineſs as worthy of our exertions, which is perfeQly 
conſiſtent with morality, or rather, which is the reward of moral 
ations, Morality and happineſs, therefore, are two different but 
effential determinations originating in human nature; which, when 
united by the dictates of reaſon, render the deſtination of man per- 
fect. This union, however, cannot be better concelved by reaſon, 
than that morality itſelf contains the cauſe, through which the 

1 hap* 
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happineſs of man is accompliſhed. If we ourſelves are the pur. 
poles and not the bare means in the hands of nature or any other 
Being; it follows, that the neceſſary attributes of our conſtitution 
muſt likewiſe be conceived as poſſible: there muſt exiſt ſuch an 
arrangement of things, as contributes to realize our moral deſtina- 
tion. The former part of this deſtination, namely morality, de- 
pends on ourſelves, and on the degree of ſelf-aQtivity, with which 
we practiſe the moral law. This faculty of practiſing what the 
moral law commands, we preſuppoſe in every rational being ; for 
- otherwiſe it would be highly abſurd, to impoſe upon ourſelves a 
law, obedience to which Reaſon cauld not acknowledge a: 
praQticable. It myſt conſequently be in our power, to be morally 
good, if Reaſon commands us to act in conformity to the moral 
law. In whatever ſubje& then Reaſon actually exiſts, it muſt alſo 
be poſſible, that it manifeſt itſelf by actions: whoever has the abi- 
lity to apprehend what is good as a thing abſolutely neceſſary, on its 
own account, he muſt likewiſe be provided with the faculty of per- 
forming it. But itis not phyſically neceſſary to do it; for we nowhere 
diſcover ourReaſon ſubjeCt to this ſpecies of neceſſity. Why Rea- 
fon very frequently does not practiſe what it muſt acknowledge to 
be morally good; why our ſenſitive nature is not always vanquiſh- 
ed, but frequently prevails in this conteſt ; theſe problems we are 
unable to ſolve ; becauſe we do not in any manner comprehend that, 
which forms the moral nature of man, as an object of percep- 
tion 3 and becauſe we can only derive the moral faculty of man 
from the idea of the poſſibility of morality in general. We know 
only this much with certainty, that we judge upon the moral va- 
lae of man, merely and entirely, by the degree of moral motives, 
which we obſerve i in his actions or ſentiments. If, therefore, the 
phyſical energy is properly arranged in a man, ſo that the uſe of 
© Reaſon, in general, is poſſible to him; we preſuppoſe, that the per- 
formance of morally good actions is ly entruſted to his will: 
and if we did not preſuppoſe this inclination, we would in fact de- 
ny all the influence which Reaſon exerciſes over human affairs, 
and thus be obliged to declare the general laws of morality, af. 
forded by this faculty, as mere phantoms of the brain, Our moral 
perfection depends upon our own exertions, and it is from this 
quarter, that we may more and more "nes our deſtination. 


What 
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What, on the other hand, relates to the ſecond part of our deſ- 
tination, namely to our happineſs; this depends on the inſtitution 
of the things in nature, as well thoſe of our own ſubject as the ex- 
ternal objects, and their influence upon us. By means of Reaſon 
and its inherent liberty, we can indeed make ſuch a uſe of the 
things in nature, as to produce certain degrees or parts of hap- 
pineſs. But the rules calculated to produce theſe effects, Reaſon 
cannot derive from its own nature a priori, as is the caſe with the 
moral law; becauſe experience muſt be conſulted firſt, that we 
may learn, how the nature of man, and that of individual ſubjeQs, 
is conſtituted, and in what relation the things are to human happi- 
neſs, The laws by which happineſs is attained, are founded upon 
the nature of phenomena ; man may apply them to his advantage, 
but he cannot determine them; he may regulate, in a certain de- 
gree, the influence of the things upon himſelf; but he muſt 
ſtill ſubmit to their laws. If, then, we were to couſult Reaſon, and 
to aſk, by what laws. happineſs ought to be difiributed in the 
world; it could give no other anſwer, but that the moral law 
ought to decide this, Morality ſhould always be attended with a 
proportionate ſhare of happineſs; whether it of itſelf produced 
that happineſs as its real cauſe (according to phyſical influence), 
or that a third being allotted to every individual, ſuch a portion of 


happineſs as he deſerved through the degree of his moral activity: 


—here we would admit an deal influence, in which a third being 
had ſo regulated the courſe of nature, that her laws were in perfect 
barmony with the demands of Reaſon, relative to the happineſs of 
moral beings. 

| But if we conſult experience, we by no means learn, that ſuch 
a moral order really ſubſiſts in the world; ſince we frequently ob- 


ſerve men of bad morals, and of a depraved character, apparently 


happy, while good and virtuous men are affficted by misfortunes. 
For, though the conſciouſneſs of juſt and good actions be accom- 
panied with agreeable feelings, this alone does not conſtitute hu- 
man happineſs ; ſince the moſt excellent man muſt be called un- 
happy, if he is labouring under ſuch calamities as are the perma- 
nent cauſe of painful ſenſations. The wants of human nature are 
very numerous! Many of them are independent on our will: the 
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failure in ſatisfying urgent neceſſities, is unavoidably accompanied 
with pain, frequently the moſt acute ; nay, even a great number 
of the voluntary or artificial wants are, by degrees and through 
incidental circumſtances, ſo intimately interwoven with the well- 
being of man, that he muſt always feel unhappy, when he is de- 
prived of thoſe means, by which he was accuſtomed to ſatisfy 
them. Beſides, there is a great number of accidents, which ren- 
der him who is expoſed to them always unhappy ; and experience 
does not teach us, that any difſtinQion prevails here between the 
good and bad. Diſeaſes, war, famine, and all phyſical evils, op- 
preſs the honeſt man with equal, and frequently with much great- 
er, rigour than the diſhoneſt : the former, as well as the latter, is 
placed in unhappy fituations, without the means of evading theſe 


evils. It requires, upon the whole, no proof that in the diſtribu- 


tion of phyſical goods, though a neceſſary part of human happi- 
neſs, no moral order at all can be diſcovered in experience; and 
that, if the latter alone could decide the queſtion, we muſt explain 
all the agreement between happineſs and virtue, entirely by the 
Jaw of chance. What happens in nature according to phyſical 
laws, is equally different from what ought to happen according 
to the laws of moral order, as the uſual actions of man differ from 
their duties. | 

But although we obſerve in this world no ſuch org! order, as 
exhibits happineſs and morality i in conſtant proportion; our Rea- 
fon ſtill preſerves an uncommon propenſity to maintain, that ſuch _ 
an order muſt actually exiſt. This, however, is a preſuppoſition, 
which can be juſtified, neither by argument nor demonſtration, nor 
through the real expoſition of ſuch an order 3 but which is eſta- 
bliſhed merely upon a ground contained in our own mind. This 
ground reſts on the neceſſary internal obligation of being morally 
good, or on the moral feelings common to all mankind, and acknow- 


| ledged by all good men. The actual exiſtence of a moral order is fo 


intimately connected with theſe feelings, that the conſciouſneſs of 
them continually impels us to preſuppoſe this order. And the more 
eagerly we cultivate morality, by diſplaying much vigour in the 
obſervation of its laws; the more firmly and thoroughly we be- 


come convinced, that there muſt exiſt a complete moral order, 


[The 
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The train of thought, by: which Reaſon forms and Jaſtifies this 


concluſion, is nearly the following. 
Reaſon acknowledges it as indiſpenſably neceſſary, that man 


ought to act conformably to moral laws. As long as man enjoys 
the ule of Reaſon, no ſituation or relation in life can be coneeived, 
in which he is exempted from the obligation of acting as a moral 
being. To a& morally right, 1 is therefore the higheſt object, at 
which every man ought to aim: Reaſon cannot, upon any condi- 
tion whatever, reverſe this judgment, without falling i into an ob- 
vious contradiction with itſelf. Now, we find, in human nature, 
at the ſame time, a deſire of happineſs, which is not always gra- 
tified. Our nature, however, is ſo conſtituted, that we muſt feel 
a neceſſary deſire of happineſs ; and this natural wiſh is a ſufficient 
ground for exerting ourſelves, to realize it by all the means in our 
power. The rules, in conſequence of which men attain to real 
bappineſs, are ſolely and exclnſively learned from experience; 
while the moral laws are derived @ priori from Reaſon : and thus 
it happens, that many rules for procuring happineſs are contrary - 
to morality z or that they weaken the force of the moral law. 
Nevertheleſs, Reaſon places a much higher value on morality, and 
commands us to wiſh for no other happineſs, but ſuch as is in per- 
fect harmony with moral feelings. Upon this very occafion we 
learn, that the happineſs of men is connected with conditions and 
circumſtances, fo various and incidental, that we cannot always at- 
tain it, by praQtifing either the laws cf morality or prudence. 
For, the moral conduct does not, as far as experience informs us, 
neceſſarily produce happineſs; ſince we obſerve no phyſical con- 
nection between them; and ſince the aſſociation of good fortune 
with a moral conduct appears to be merely accidental. Even the 
utmoſt prudence of man cannot rear the fabric of felicity, though 
he ſhould act in defiance of morality, and endeavour to make 


happineſs his only and unconditional object. For the latter de- | 


pends on too many circumſtances, over which man has no power 
of controul, and through WHO 9 y the wiſeſt plans may be 
rendered abortive. 

The happiness gf a moral being, in a mow! order of things, can 
. properly vr ſaid | to conſiſt in no other maxim than the following: 
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6 every thing that happens, is in ftrit harmony with the 1 


laws of morality.” Even the good man can wiſh and defire no- 
thing farther. If he now admit a moral principle or a God, he 


muſt likewiſe expect, that every thing ſhall really correſpond with 
moral purpoſes; and conſequently, if a man act virtuouſly, he can 
expect nothing elſe, in a moral world, but real happineſs. In fact, 
therefore, man awaits his proſperity from good fortune, the diſ- 
penſation of which is entruſted to a wiſe Providence. This hope 
is entirely ſupported by the belief in God, and it is equally con. 


ſtant and ſafe as the latter. 


Since man poſſeſſes no power over all thoſe things, which relate 
to his ultimate deſtination, no other condition of attaining this re- 
mains for the virtuous, but to conſider the whole world ſubje& to 
a moral order ; that is, to look upon moral beings as abſolute 


and ultimate purpoſes, to which every thing relates, that is real in 


the world; or to conſider theſe beings as containing the cauſe, on 
account of Wr every thing is thus conſtituted, and not other- 
wiſe. For, if theſe contain the ground of the conſtitution of the 
world, there muſt exiſt a certain order in it, conformably to which 
the efſential purpoſes of moral beings can be attained. Allowing, 
therefore, that happineſs is a part of the effential deſtination of 
human nature, and that men themſelves belong to the claſs of mo- 
ral beings; 'nature itſelf muſt be ſo conſtituted, that their 
happineſs can be effected by her aid. But the deſtination of hu- 
man nature is not completed by the attainment of that hap- 
pineſs alone, which conſiſts in mere enjoyment, but by mora- 


ty, in union with happineſs, and indeed ſo modified, that the lat - 


ter be in proportion to the former. Morality maſt determine the 
meaſure of happineſs allotted to every individual, and not vice ver- 
fa. If thus we ſhall conceive the attainment of our deſtination, 
as a poſſible event ; we muſt admit a thorough moral order as real- 


by ſobſiſting, though it be not in our power to produce an ohjective 


proof of it. The ground, on which we admit. ity lies merely in 
our own mind, and indeed in the conviction, that we are moral be- 
ings deſigned for ultimate purpoſes. To conceive theſe beings in 
connection with other things, is altogether i poſſible, unleſs we 


grant, that the latter relate to the Tex and facilitate the. at- 
; tainment 


tainment of their aeftiuntions* It i is, eonlbggently; the en 
made upon our own moral nature, which induces us to admit che 
exiſtence of a moral order. | ES 
Though we cannot diſcover this moral alter 1 in experience, the 
truth of it is not thereby in the leaſt degree affected, nor can it be 
diſputed from that ſource. For experience could no where prove the 
exiſtence of a thorough moral order, although all the phenomena, 
that we obſerve, ſhould. correſpond with the idea of it. It would 
ever remain doubtful, whether this correſpondence be general and 
conſtant, unleſs a very different manner of repreſenting it, afforded 
certainty to the conclufions thus ariſing. ' For, to comprehend the 
reality of ſach an order a pofleribri, there would be required' a 
complete view of all things and their relations to one another; a 
view, that is unattainable by beings ſo conſtituted as we are. And 


the circumſtance of our finding virtue frequently accompanied by 
x misfortune, is by no means inconſiſtent with the 42a of a moral 
= order, This idea does not imply the neceflity, that every moral 
: action ſhall be immediately attended With a certain Portion of hap- ; 


pineſs, or that the latter be phyſically produced: We involves ty * 
7 this much, that the lot of man, upon the whole, is in a certain 


f harmony with his moral character. In this way it 1s not difficult 
a to conceive, that one or ſeveral periods of his exiſtence are parti. 
ir cularly deſigned for the purpoſe of i improving his moral nature, and +» 
u- that good and bad fortune may be fo diſtributed during theſe pe- 
* riods, that they can be uſed rather as che means of improvement, we 
a- than to ſerve as the Kale of aſcertaining the moral excellence of 
- the individual. Neyerthelels, the repulations i ia the world may | 
he be ſo made, that ſuch a ſhare of happineſs ariſes” from them for 2 Nt 
" each moral being, as it has merited by its conduct. We elevate „ 
ng man above the conſideration of his being a paſſive inſtrument in. 5 1 
al- the hands of nature, when we repreſent him as ſacrificing A barg h es | 
we WM of that happineſs, of which his ſenſitive nature is ſuſceptible ig Ws” 
in order to contribute his ſbare, that other rational beings ma Jlike- 
be- 4. attain their deſtinations provided that he does not neglect his 
in For, Reaſon itſelf muſt approve of ſuch a regulation. If 
we | as from this point of view, we conſider the events and the vi- 
01 A of bug, Ng which we obſerye by experience in the 
e 
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world of ſenſe ; all the facts thus obtained are Pete ly conſiſtent 
with the poſſibility of a moral order. We muſt however not at- 
tempt to make ſuch uſe of them, as if they were abſolute proofs; 
ſince they can be uſed only as arguments for diſproving the con- 
trary of a moral order. But if we repreſent the queſtion upon 
this foundation, that moral actions ought to produce happineſs con- 
Formably to the laws of nature; then the inſtances, by which we 
prove that virtue and misfortune are in certain caſes accompanied 
by one another, would not only be irrefutable, but they would 
likewiſe prove the nullity of this complete moral order. 

In the Kantian philoſophy, it is a matter of na importance, and 
wholly undetermined, how ſuch an order is really poſſible, The 
reality of it, Kar does nat attempt to demonſtrate from a pre- 
_ tended view of its cauſes; he rather grants, that theſe are to us 

altogether inconceivable. He only admits this moral order, on ac- 
count of the ſtrong and conſtant demands of Reaſon ; a faculty, 
that thinks or judges of moral beings as abſolute and ee to 
. whom every thing elſe relates, and who conſequently muſt deter- 
mine the order of all other thingy," and their relatipns to the mo- 
ral beings themſelves. 

Thus we preſuppoſe a ol order; while: we ety rely 
upon our Reaſon and our moral nature; becauſe the reality of it 
muſt be conceived from its being ſo intimately united with our 
moral feelings. It is certain, that we are moral agents, conſequent- 
ly the conditions muſt alſo be certain, without which our moral 
nature, in the eyes of our own Reaſon, would be a nonentity. Ac- 
cording ta Reaſon, however, our moral nature conſiſts in this, 
that man is an abſolute purpoſe, to which all other things are ſu · 
pordinate means. Vet morality and happineſs, united to one pur- 
poſe, compoſe the deſtination of man, ſo that the former determines 
the latter, Without a moral order, this is impoſſible. And as, 
. agreeably to Reaſon, moral beings muſt have it in their power to 
Contribute towards the attainment of their deſtination; the reality 
of a moral order muſt likewiſe be admitted ; becauſe it is the only 

condition, upon which this inference can be juſtißed. If we then 
allow the exiſtence of a moral order, we muſt alſo ſubmit to thoſe 
ropdicions without Which it is EN Al Though we 


- cannot 
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cannot comprehend the real poſſibility of this order, we muſt ne- 
vertheleſs grant; that thoſe conditions are real, without which 
ſuch-an order. cannot at all be conceived; But it is inconceiva- 
ble, if we dv not admit, 1, that the laws of the world of ſenſe are 
not the only ones, by which all events are detetmined : that the 
world itſelf is ſubjed to ſtill higher laws, and upon the whole, re- 


lates to ſomething, which is independent on the world, or exters 


nal to it, and to which the world is merely ſubſervient ; 2, that 
there exiſts a cauſe, through which every thing is determined ac- 
cording to the laws of a moral order, to which conſequently every 
thing is ſubject, and upon which every thing in the world depends; 
and laſtly, 3, that the perſonality or individual exiſtence of man 
continues, in order that through him the moral order may be ac- 
compliſhed; ' 

It is eaſy to petceive; that the art of theſe voſtalaies leads to 
the idea of a ſuperſenſible. world, which is independent on the laws 
ſubſiſting in the world of ſenſe, i. e. which is Free. The ſecond 
idea involves the conception of g Deity; For, if we ſepatate every 
arbitrary and adventitious matter from the idea of the Deity, and 
preſerve that alone, upon which a repreſentation worthy of ſo ſu- 
blime a Being can be eſtabliſned; nothing further remains than 
the thought of a connection or relation, by means of which that 
Being muſt be the foundation of a thorough moral order. No 


other idea, however, but that of an intelligent power could entitle 
or even induce us to entertain a notion like that of moral order; 


hence it is conceivable, how in this idea alone we meet with ſome 
analogy, that ſerves to diſtinguiſh fo ſublime a Being, and; toge- 


her with the moſt perfect will; to attribute to it all thoſe proper- 


ties, through which only ſo ſacred a will can be exerted. Laſtly; 
that the third principle before ſtated, leads to the immortality of 
the ſoul, is now a very rational inference. | 
The idea of Liberty, or the faculty of defermining our activa 
uninfluenced by ſenſual motives, and ſelf active, through the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the moral law alone; this idea is involved in that of 


- morality. We therefore undoubtedly poſſeſs that liberty, as we 


are moral agents; and the conception of liberty in general has 
been ray juſtified by ſhowing; that the phyſical world is not 
| M3 the 
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the only one, which influences the nature of man; that it is con- 
nected with beings of a very different kind, whoſe actions are de- 
termined by very different laws. The idea of a moral order ſtands 
in the ſame relation to that of our being moral agents, whoſe de- 
ſtination is certainly attainable; as the former is connected with 


© the idea of God and Immortality; ſo that if we admit the truth 


of the one, the relation of the others muſt likewiſe be granted. 
Thus we are ſufficiently and perfeQly authorized to believe in 
God and Immortality, as the two eſſential pillars of all Religion ; 
though the arguments for this belief, are not taken from the per- 
ception of objects, but are derived from the more PO na- 
ture of our mind. | 

Upon a curſory view of the . here given, it might per- 
haps appear to ſome readers, as if in Kant's proceſs of reaſoning, 
firſt morality is repreſented as the ground-work of Religion, and 
afterwards Religion again is called an aid, to ſupport the idea of a 
moral law, But, upon a mature conſideration of the ſubject, this 
appearance will very ſoon vaniſh. For, the ground of diſcovering 
a moral law, lies merely and excluſively i in our Reaſon, which pre- 


Tents to us this law, as foon as it is conceived in a practical or ac- 


rive ſenſe; and which, independent on all Religion, impoſes upon 
us the obligation of obſerving the precepts of morality. But if, 
with this moral obligation, we compare nature and her relations 
to the deſtination of man, Reafon requires, that nature ſhould 
likewiſe agree with the deſtination: of moral beings; becauſe, in 
the contrary caſe, that value which Reaſon places upon its facul- 
ties and operations, and which is to be computed much higher 


than Nature itſelf, would not.be real, but altogether imaginary. 


Thus convinced of a moral order, man may certainly make uſe of 
It, in order to remove thoſe difficulties, which preſent themſelves 


in the practice of the moral law. The doubts and uncertainties, 


which may ariſe. againſt the reality of a moral order of things, are 
thereby ſuppreſfed; the ſenſual appetites, too, are through this 
conviction ſo modified and regulated, that they ſhall be induJged 
only with a view of ſuch an happineſs as is conſiſtent with virtue, 
while they gradually become familiar with the order, that is ma- 
nifeſt chroughout all nature. e this mods of repreſenting a 


— 
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ſyſtem contains a great number of arguments, from which even the 
ſenſitive faculty derives ſome conſolation, if its purpoſes ſhould be 


8 occafionally defeated, and its neceſſities too much limited ; for 
* there ſtill remains a ſtate, in which this alſo may be ſatisfied; pro- 
h vided that man perſeveres in obeying the dictates of morality, 
h Thus Religion certainly contains arguments in favour of morality, 
„ and on this very account it is calculated to remove many obſtacles, 
n which may occur in the practice of the moral law. Religion, 
5 therefore, offers no intuitive ground of diſcovering moral precepts, 
be. though it can be employed as an excellent pſychological aid of 
3 ſtrengthening the moral faculty of human nature ; ſince it over- 
| comes thoſe difficulties, which frequently ariſe from falſe reflec- 
r tions, and which obſtruct the due exerciſe of that faculty. 
* ; | EN 
d XXII. (6) Metaphy/iſche Anfangsgrinde der Naturwiſſen- 
2 ſebaft. Metaphyſical Principles of Natural Philoſophy. 
is | Bvo. Riga, 1786. 2d Edit. 1787, pp. 158, and xxiv pages 
"g Preface. 
- This is, without exception, the moſt profound of Kaxr's works; 
n and in order to afford the reader a conciſe view of the author's 
f, aim, I ſhall firſt give an abſtract from the elaborate Preface to 
ns this publication, and then exhibit the ini of this neu ſcience, 
d in a cloſe tranſlation. 
in © It is of the greateſt importance to the progreſs of the ſetences, 
& 3 „ ſays Kant,” to ſeparate diſſimilar principles from one another, 
er | to reduce each ſet of them to a particular ſyſtem, that they may 
7. a form a ſcience of a peculiar kind. Thus we ſhall prevent that uncer- 
5 tainty in ſciences, which ariſes from confounding them, and in con- 
es ſequence of which we cannot eafily diftinguiſh the limits, which, 
8, in a doubtful caſe, are to be aſſigned to each of them; nor can we 
re diſcover the ſource of the errors, that may attend the practical ap- 
1s plication of them. On this account, I have deemed it neceſſary, 
__ __— to exhibit ſyſtematically the pure part of Natural Philoſophy 
ey ( Phyfica generalis), in which metaphyſical and mathematical con- 
1 ſtructions of ideas occur promiſcuoully ; and, in treating of the 
2 former, to ſhow at the ſame time the principles of that conſtruction, 


m | | | | 25 and 
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and conſequently to prove the poſſibility of a Syſtem of Natural 


- Philoſophy, deduced from mathematical demonſtrations. This di. 


viſion of ſciences, beſide the advantage alfeady ſtated, is attended 
with the particular ſatisfaction, which the unity and harmony of 


| knowledge afford, when we can prevent the limits ve the ſciences 


from interfering with one another.” | 

As a ſecond reaſon of recommending this 8 it may be 
urged, that in every department of Metaphyſics we may hope to 
attain to ab/olute completeneſs, ſuch as we cannot expect in any o- 
ther ſpecies of knowledge; conſequently, the completeneſs of 
the Metaphyſics of material nature may be expected, here, with the 
ſame confidence as in the Metaphyſics of nature in general. For, 


in Metaphyfics, the object is merely conſidered, agreeably to the 


general laws of thought, while in other ſciences it muſt be repre- 


fented according to the different data of perception, whether this 


be pure or empirical. In Metaphyſics, too, we acquire a deter- 
mined number of cognitions, which can be completely exhauſted ; 
becauſe, here, the object muſt be continually compared with all the 
neceſſary laws of thought : while in the other ſciences, on account 


of the infinite variety of perceptions, or objects of thought, which 


they preſent to the mind, we never can attain to abſolute complete- 
nefs, but may extend them in infinitum, as is the caſe with pure 


Mathematics and experimental Phyſics. I likewiſe believe, that 


J have completely ſtated theſe metaphyſical principles of Natural 
Philoſophy, to their utmoſt extent ; but though I have ſucceeded 


in this attempt, I do not flatter myſelf with having a any 
extraordinary taſk.” 


Jo complete, EE a e ſyltlem, e e that 


of nature in general, or that of the material world, the Table of 


the Categories * muſt ſerve as its Schema. For there are in rea- 
lity no more nor fewer pure intelleQual notions concerning the 
nature of things, than I have ſtated in that Table. All the de- 
terminations relative to the general notion of matter, conſequent- 
ly all that can be conceived of it a priori, that can be exhibited 


in mathematical eonſtruction, or that can be propoſed as a deter- 


mined object of experience, muſt admit of being reduced to the 
| bk four 


1 _ 1 1 


Vid. the Categories, p. 45, and.their Scbναν%el p. 47. 
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ly improved.“ 
The idea of matter muſt, e be e through all 
the four mentioned functions of the intelle& (in four Sections), in 


each of which a new determination of that idea occurs. The pri- 


mary attribute of ſomething, that repreſents an obje& of the ex- 
ternal ſenſes, muſt be motion; for by that only can theſe ſenſes 
be affected. To this, the Undertanding reduces all other pre- 


dicates of matter, that relate to its nature; and thus Natural Phi. 


loſophy is, throughout, either a pure or applied theory of motion. 
The metaphyſical principles of this ſcience muſt, conſequently, be 
divided into four Sections: in the i of which, motion is conſi- 


dered as a pure quantum, according to its compoſition, without 


any quality of that which is moveable, and hence may be called 
ProxoNoMY ; in the ſecond, motion is inveſtigated in its relation to 
the quantity of matter, under the name of an originally moving 
power, and is therefore called Dynamics ; in the Hd, matter is 
examined in reciprocal relation to this quantity, by its peculiar 
motion, and appears under the title of Mzczantcs ; and in the 


Fourth Section, the motion or reſt of matter is determined merely 


in relation to the mode of repreſenting it, or Modality, conſe- 
quently as phenomenon of external ſenſes, on which account is Is 
called PagxoMEnOLOGY.,? ; 


CONTENTS, 


Sect. I. Metaphyſical principles of ProronoMY. 


Posrrion 1. Matter is that which is moveable in ſpace. That 


ſpace, which itſelf is moveable, is called the aterial, or likewiſe, 
relative pace; that, in which all motion muſt be ultimately con- 
ceived (and which conſequently in its own: nature is abſolutely 
immoveable), is called the pure, or likewiſe, ab/olute ſpace. 

Poſit. 2. The motion of a thing is the change of 1 its external re- 
lations to given ſpace. 


t Pofi. 


four claſſes of the Categories, viz. that of Quantity, Quality, Re- 

lation, and Modality. There remains nothing to be diſcovered or 
added here; but if imperfections ſhould occur, with refpe® to 

N perſpicuity and order, the ſyſtem in this reſpect ny be occalional- | 
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Pgſit. 3. Ret is the permanent preſence (praſentia perdurabilis) 
in the ſame place; permanent however is that Wien exiſts, i i. e, 
continues for a certain time. | | 
Pofit. 4. To confiruft the idea of compound motion, means to 
| repreſent motion a priori in the perceptive faculty, as far as the 
former ariſes from two or ſeveral joint motions in one moveable 
ſpace, | | 
Theorem. Every motion, as object of experience, may be con- 
fidered, either as the motion of a body in a reſting ſpace, or as 
the reſt of a body and, on the other hand, motion of O's in 
oppoſite direction with equal velocity. 12 A 2 | 
Poſit. 5. The combination of motion is the niet of hs 
motion of a point, as being homologous with two or ſeveral mo- 
tions of it united together. 
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Sect. II. Metaphysical principles of Dinter 
Porit, 1. Matter is that which is moveable, ſo far as it fills 2 
pace. To fill a ſpace, is to reſiſt all that is moveable and that 
makes an effort, by its motion, to penetrate into a certain 3 
A ſpace that is not filled, is a vacuum. | 
Theorem, 1. Matter ,fills a ſpace, not by its mere e exiftence 
but by a particular moving power. 
Pozit, 2. The power of attrafion is that moving power, by whick 
one matter may be the cauſe of the approach of others towards it; 
or, in other words, by which it refiſts the removal of others from 
it.—The power of repulcion is that, by which one matter may be 
the cauſe of removing others from it ; or, in other words, by which 
it reſiſts the approach of others Sl . | "FI 
Theorem 2d. Matter fills its ſpaces by the repulſive power of 
all its parts, 1. e. by a peculiar power of extenſion, that has a 
determined degree, beyond which ſmaller or greater degrees 
may be conceived in infinitum. ; 
Posit 3. One matter, in its motion, penetrates another, when, by 
means of compreſſion, i it completely removes the ſpace of its ex- 
tenſion. 
Theorem 3d. Matter may be compreſſed in infinitum, but it ne- 


ver can be penetrated by matter, however gout | its preſſing * 
may be. 
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Pad 4. That impenetrabilit of matter, which depends upon 
the reſiſtance ptoportionally increaſing with the degrees of com- 


preſſion, is called relative; as on the contrary that, which reſts 


upon the Juppofution, that matter, as ſuch, is not liable to any com- 
preſſion whatever, is here called abſolute impeitettability.-The 
filling of ſpace with abſolute impenetrability may be called mathes 
matical, while that of relative DO I receives the name 
of dynaneal; 


Poftt. $ Material ſubNance | is chat! in ſpace, . is mõveable 
of itſelf, i; e. ſeparate from every other thing that exiſts without 
it in ſpace, The motion of a part of matter, by which it ceaſes to 
be a part, is ſeparation. The leparation of the parts of matter is 
the phyfical divifion. | 

Theorem qth. Matter is Grvicible i in infinitumt, and indeed inte 
parts, each of which is again matter. 
Pypbeorem. th. The poſſibility of matter renders a power of at- 

W neceſſary ; this 8 the ſecond effential and fad. 

mental power of it. 


Tbeorem 6th. By the mere power of attraQion, 4 chit of 

repulſion, we cannot conceive the poſſibility of any matter. 

Pojir. 6. Contact, in a phyſical ſenſe, is immediate action and 
reaction of mperietrability The action of one matter yan: ano- 
ther, without contact, is the action at diſtance (actio in diſtan,). 
This action at diſtance, which is poſſible even without the aid of 
intervenĩent matter, is called the immediate action of inatter upon 
matter, brougb empty ſpace, 

Theorem 5th: The atrraction effetitial to all matter, is the im- 
mediate action of it upon another matter, through empty 
ſpace. 

Pojit. 5th. A moving power, by which matters can immediately 
act upon one another only in a common ſurface of contact, is called 
a ſuperficial power z but that, by which one matter can immedi- 
ately act upon the parts of another, even beyond the ſurface of 
contact, may be called a penetrating power. 

Theorem $th. The original power of attraction, upon 146 
the poſſibility « of matter itſelf, as ſuch, muſt depend, extends in 
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1 Sror III. 2 cal pricciple if "FI 
. Pocit. 1. Matter is that which i is moveable, ſo far as it (as ſuch) 
poſſeſſes moying power. of 


Posit. 2. The guantity of matter is the amount of that which ! is 
moveable in a determined ſpace. This, ſo far as all its parts are 
conſidered in their motions as operating (moving) at the fame 
time, is called eongerics ; and we ſay, that = matter acts in a con- 

geries, when all its parts, moved i in the ſame direction, exerciſe 
their moving power externally, and at the ſame time, A congeries ; 
conſiſting of a determined ſhape is called a body (in a mechanical 
ſenſe). The magnitude of motion (mechanically computed) 1 is that | 
which is eſtimated both by the quantity of matter moyed, and its 
velocity : when phoranomically confidered, it conſiſts 8 1 in the 
degree of velocity. | 
Theotem iſt. The quantity of a piece of matter, in compa- 
riſon with-any other, can be eflimated only by the e of 
motion in a given velocity. 
Theorem 24. Firſt lat of Mechonice, In all the changes of cor- 
poreal nature, the quantity of matter remains, ja the whole, 
without iticreafing or diminiſhing. 4 
Theorem 3d. Second law of Molton Ebery . of mat 
ter has an external cauſe; (Every material body remains in its 
Mc tate of reſt or motion; in the ſame direQion, and with the ſame 


© velocity, unleſs it be compelled by ſome external cauſe, to change 
this ſtate.) | 


2 Theofeimn ꝗth. 
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| Wd Mechanical lab. In every confinunicated 


motion, the action and reaction always e with one ano- 
ther. 


S10r. IV. Muophyiicil n of ParrohtwoLoar. 


Poriti Matter is that which is moveable, as far as in that m__ 
it can be an obje& of experience. 


Theorem 1ſt, The motion of matter, in a fraight line, is, with 


reſpe& to an empirical ſpace, merely a p2/ible predicate, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the oppoſite” motion 5 ſpace. The very ſame 


predicate 
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"os predicate i is aa 515 if we conceive it in no external relation 
to matter, ji. e. as abſolute motion. 


Theorem 2d, The circular motion of matter, in content lines 
tion to the oppoſite motion of ſpace, i is a real predicate of itz 


| whereas the oppoſite motion of a relative ſpace, i if ſubſtitated for 


the motion of the body, is no real motion of the latter, and if 
conſidered as ſach, is a mere illuſion. 


Theorem 3d. In every motion of a body, by which it is mo- 


| ving, with reſpect to another body, a an oppoſite equal | motion of 
the latter is gecgſſany. 5 


XXII. (7) Grundlegung zur "Craik 1 Geſchmacks. Fillida- 
mental principles of the Critique »f cg: 8yo. Ne. 
1787. 

Though we have not eee in procuring a copy of this. pu- 
blication, we ſhall snd an opportunity af ſtating the outlines of 


Kant's ideas upon this intereſting ſubject, in a ſubſequent work, 


under No, XXV. (9), 4 in which he conſiders the various Judgments 
reſulting from Tafte ; ; the modes, in which they take place in the 
mind; and their reſpeQiye 2 


XXIV. (80 Critik der prod raGiſchon Fran. Critique of 
Practical Reaſon, 8 vo. Riga, 1788. 2d Edit. 1792. 


If we abſtract from the empirical part of experience, or if we 
conceive experience as a general idea, without attending to any 
vatiety that may be contained under his idea; we then acquire 
a griori the conditions of it. The empirical or experimental 
knowledge obtained by experience formed the matter of it; but 
thoſe conditions, without which experience cannot be reduced ta 


the rules of thought, we have called the form of it. We muſt 


proceed in a fimilar manner, when we reflect upon the yarious 
operations of our will. I will, for inſtance, any one objeQ, and I 
immediately become conſcious of the idea relating 1 to ſome ex- 
pected pleaſure, an idea, which is connected with this will. The 
repreſentation af that pleaſure, which the poſſeſſion of the object 
might afford, is the empirical part of the will, that conſtitutes its 
enter. If we abſtract from the latter, there i 15 produced the idea 
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ob a free will, the condition as it were of! every thing that is em- 
pirical, If, further, we lay aſide in thought every thing that re- 
fers to experience, and ſtill ſuppoſe a will completely determined 
1 „ chere remains at laſt nothing but the faculty of 
reaſon itſelf, which determines this will, to act. In this manner 
ariſes in us the idea of a Prgcticul Reaſon ; a faculty, which direQs 
the will, independent of any impulſe of the ſenſes. The © Critique 
of Practical Reaſon,” therefore, ſets out mem the deſign of i in- 
reltigating this dee , ERR LPS 
Courxxyrs. 
Boox I, AxALrsrs OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON. 
Sxor. I. Of the principles of pure practical Reaſon. 
+ Wiuftration. Practical principles are ſuch as contain a eral 
determination of the will, which again has a variety of ſubordi. 
nate practical rules. They are ſubjeQive principles or maximt, 
hen the condition is conſidered as applicable only to the will 
of the ſubject; but they are obyectiu⸗ principles or practical baut, 
when that condition is acknowledged as e . e 
ble to the will of every rational being. N 
Theorem 1, All practical principles, which * an 
object (matter) of the deſiring faculty as the cauſe of determining 
the will, are wholly empirical, and cannot furniſh practical laws. 
| ' Theorem 2d. All the practical principles relating to material 
objets, are, a8 fuch, without exceptign, of one and the ſame 
kind, and originate from. the [Tg fene ene of feli. Hor or 
perſonal happineſs, 
Theorem zd. If a ational being {ball conceiye its 1 maxims as 
practical general laws z it can confider them only as eee 


which contain the ground of determining the will Hot eccyrding 
tothe matter, but merely according to the form. 


Fundamintal faw of pure practical Reaſon. oh 


n ſuch be your conduct, that the maxim of your mit 


e may, in every inſtance, be admitted as the —_ of 95 
Av general law ;—or in other words : 


92 AF f in ſuch a manner, as to endet and to employ Ig 
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4 manity, f tn your own as 1 as in every ain 1 al. 
ways as the purpoſe, but never as the means of abtalniog your 
4 object. 
Theorem 4th. The autonomy of the will is the ts principle 
of all moral laws, and af the duties conformable to them: all 
heteronomy of choice, therefore, not only eſtabliſhes no obli gation 
whatever, but is likewiſe contrary to the principles of it, and to 
the moral purity of the will. The ſole principle of morality 
conſiſts in the independence, namely of all matter of the law 
(i. e. the object deſired), and at the ſame time in the determi- 


nation of the choice by the pure general legiſlative forms, of 


which a maxim muſt be ſuſceptible. That independence, how- 
ever, is liberty in a negative ſenſe ; whereas this peculiar leg Ma- 
tive power of pure, and as ſuch . 0 8 Reaſon is liberty in a 
poſitive ſenſe, . Hence the moral law expreſſes nothing elſe but 


the autonomy of pure practical Reaſon, i. e, of liberty, and this 


itſelf is the formal condition of all maxims, under which alone 
they can correſpond with the ſupreme practical law. If, there- 
fore, the matter of volition, which can be nothing elſe but the 
object of a deſire that is connected with the law, enters into the 
condition of its poſſibility z there ariſes from it the heteronomy of 
choice, namely, the dependence on the law of nature, to follow 
any one impulſe or inclination ; and the will does not give itſelf 
the law, but only the precept for a rational obſervance of patho- 
logical laws. But the maxim, which in this way never can con- 
_ tain the general legiſlative form, upon the ſame ground eſta- 
bliſhes not only no obligation, but is likewiſe contrary to the 
principle of a pure practical Reaſon, conſequently alſo to moral 
ſentiment, although the action thus ariſing ſhould be lawful. 


Sect II. Of - the idea concerning the . 27 1275 proiicat | 
| Reaſon, * 
5 


of he Dn of Liberty relative to the cognitions we 
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gubective, in conſequence of maxims: (opinions depending upon 
the will of the in ividual ;) - 


Objective, in conſequence of principles: ; (precepts ;) 


7 priori objective as well as ſubjective principles of liberty; 
(lau.) | 


| of 3 : 
_ ical rules of aggetition, (præceptivæ,) 
practical rules of amilſion, ( probibitivæ, 
practical rules of exceptions, (exceptive.) 


. 3. 
Of RxLariox: 

To perſonality, 

To the condition of the perſon, 


Reciprogally of one perſon to the condition of another. 
| 1 
Of Mopszrrx: 
Permitied and non permitted actions, 
Duty and contrary to duty, 
perfect and imperfect duty. 


Srcr. III. Of the motives of pure prafiical W 
Critical illuftration of the analyſis of pure praQtical Reaſon, 
Book IT, Di4LE@TIG or PURE PRACTICAL REASON. | 


' I, Antinamy of pure practical Reaſon. 
II. Critical ſolution of this antinomy, . 


III. Of the principal advantage of pure practical Reaſon, 3 in its | 
connection with the ſpeculative, 


IV. On the immortality af the ſoul, as 4 poRtulate o of pure prac · 
tical Reaſon. 


v. On the exiſtence of a Gd: as a feallar poſtulate. 15 7 
VI. On the poſtulates of pure practical Reaſon in general. 
VII, In what manner an extenſive a” con of pure Pr 


7, | 1 


i 


bon 


ty; | 


eaſon, 


Reaſon is conceivable in a particular view, without increa- 
ing at the ſame time its ſpeculative knowledge. 


VII I. Of ſuppoſed truths, being a neceflary reſult of pure Reaſon. 


IX. Of the cognoſcible faculties of man, being wiſely proportion- 


ed to his practical deſtination. | 
Methodical doctrine of pure Practical Renfoin. 


XXV. (9) Critit der Urtbeilitraſt.—C ritique of the Judging 
Faculty. 8 vo. Liban, 1790. 2d Edit. Berlin. 1793, pp. 482, 
and Ixx pp. Preface and Introduction. 


| The author's principal aim in this work.is to inquire,* whether the 
Fadging Faculty,which, in the order of our cognoſcible powers, forms 
an intermediate capacity between the Underſtanding and Reaſon, 
has likewiſe its own principles a priori; whether theſe are conſti- 
tutive or merely regulative ; and whether that faculty of judg- 
ing affords 4 priori the rule for the fenſations of pleaſure and dif. 
pleaſure, which again are the intermediate degrees betyieet the 


tognoſcible and appetitive faculties, 


© A Critique | of pure Reaſon, i. e. of our capacity of judging con- 
formably to principles a priori, would be incomplete, if the Judging 
Faculty, which like wiſe claims theſe principles, were not treated as 
a ſeparate part of that Critique; although, in a ſyſtem of pure 
philoſophy, the principles of judgment muſt not be conſidered as a 
ſeparate part, belonging either to the theoretical or practical de- 
partment of the ſyſtem; but, in caſes of emergency, they may be 
occaſionally connected with either. For, if ſuch a ſyſtem ſhall 
once be eſtabliſhed under the general name of Metaphyſics (a 
work, the complete attainment of which is by no means impoſlible, 
and which would be of the firſt importance to the general uſe of 
Reaſon) ; the Critique muſt have previouſly inveſtigated the 
ground, on which this ſtructure is to be erected, as well as the ſo- 
lidity of the baſis of this faculty, that deduces its principles inde. 
pendent on experience: and if any one part of this fabric ſhould 
be found to ſtand upon a ſtight foundation, the mane of the 
whole would be the inevitable conſequence. 

© But we may eaſily perceive from the nature of the Judging 


bp Faculty, thar the A of the peculiar principle of it, muſt be 


attended 
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attended with great difficulties z for this faculty muſt neceſſarily 
contain ſome ſuch principle a priori; ; becauſe, i in the congrary caſe, 
It could not be ſubject to the moſt common critique as a particular 
faculty of acquiring knowledge; and becauſe the ptoper uſe of it 
is ſo neceſſary, and ſo univerſally admitted, that every body is ac- 
quainted with its influence. That acilole, however, muſt not 
be derived from notions à priori, fince theſe are the property of the 
Underſtanding, and the application of them only belongs to the 
Judging Faculty. Hence the latter muſt furniſh an idea, through 
which indeed we obtain no intuition of any object, but which 
ſerves as a rule to that faculty itſelf. This rule, however, is not 
of an objective nature, ſo that we could compare the judgment 
with it zn concreto; for to do this, there would be required a ſe- 
cond Judging Faculty, i in order to enable us to * whe · 
ther the caſe applies to the rule or not. | 
This perplexity on account of a principle 6 a ſubjecs 
tive or objective one) chiefly manifeſts itſelf in thoſe Judgments, 
which are called ag/hetical, which relate to the Beautiful and the 
Sublime, whether that of nature or art. And yet is the critical 
inveſtigation of a principle of the Judging Faculty, reſpecting 
thoſe objects, the moſt important part of the Critique of this 
power. For, though the aeſthetical judgments, of thernſelves, 
contribute nothing to the knowledge we obtain of things, they ne- 
vertheleſs belong excluſively to the cognoſcible faculty, and evince 
the immediate relation of this faculty to the ſenſations of pleaſure 
and diſpleaſure, in conſequence of ſome one principle a priori, 
without confounding it with that, which may be the cauſe of de- 
termining the appetitive faculty; becauſe this has its principle a 
priori in notions, which are the produce of Reaſon.” | 
Having premiſed this extraQ from the author's preface to the 
work under conſideration, I ſhall only add the refult of Kaxr's in- 
quiry reſpecting the final purpoſes of nature, as exhibited in the 
Seconp Book of this publication; though, in my opinion, this in- 
veſtigation forms the moſt intereſting and effential part of the 
whole. It is as follows. 
In conformity to our Reafon, we are obliged to has a 3 
connection ſubſiſting between the final purpoſes of nature, in the 
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impelled to combine things according to their efficient cauſes. 
As ſoon as we obſerve a certain poſitive relation among things to 
one another; as ſoon as we can repreſent to ourſelves one thing as 


poſſible only through the idea we poſſeſs of another; we can re- 
duce ſuch a combination to no other idea than that of final cauſes, 


or of means and purpeſes, Although we are not able to perceive 


and to determine the ground, on which that connection reſts, as a 


thing independent on our ſenſes; we may ſtill conceive it, in a 
general manner, as the ground of ſuch a combination as can be 
repreſented by us under the idea of connecting final cauſes ; we 
may thus think of it under the only /yzba, which can properly de- 


note the baſis of this aſſociation, namely that of Reaſon. In this 


way, however, we have no title to refer the modes and actions we 
oblerys i in our Reaſon, to that oY «2 itſelf; but we 
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Me muſt, therefore, juſtly conßder che nt; as if every thing 
were arranged in it by the higheſt Underftanding ; ; and we muſt, 
with the greateſt. attention, endeavour to diſcover in experience 


| thoſe traces, that are every where ſcattered for the ſupport of 


this concluſion; in order to prepare our minds for the conviction 

ariſing from a very \confiderable number of individual caſes. In 
this, we ſhall the better ſacceed, if, as the ground - work of this in- 
quiry, we exhibit that ſyſtematic order, which is already deter- 
mined by our Reaſon a priori, and in conſequence of which deter- 
minatian the moral beings compoſe the laſt and abſolute purpoſe, 


to which all other things ultimately and neceſſarily refer as the 
means of the former, But ſince we can recognize no other moral 


being than man, we muſt accordingly. regulate our iaveſtigations 


relative to final purpoſes, and particularly attend to what is con- 
' need with hi nature. Here, however, we muſt abandon the 


notion hitherto erroneoufly maintained by many Theologians, 
that every thing has a neceſſary relation to man. For, as the world 
of moral beings certainly conſiſts of more claſſes than we are ac- 


; quainted with, we may indeed preſuppoſe, that men are abſolute 


9 I far from being excluſively ſo; and en nature has 
0 at 
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not been conſtituted for the fake of men alone, but that, at the 


ſame time, other moral beings have not been difregarded. We may 


therefore ſafely admit, that nature has been fo formed, that the ef. 


ſential purpoſes concerning man can be certainly attained, not- 


withſtanding that the zccidental purpoſes muſt occaſſonally remain 


unaccompliſhed, on account of others that are more important and 
neceſſary. For this afſertion, which is ſupported merely upon the 


principles of our moral nature, and not by any intuitive knowledge 


of the world itfelf, experience only furniſhes us with arguments, 
which this order of the world diſplays in individual cafes. But the 
greateſt number of phenomena muſt neceflarily remain inexplicable 
to us, who are acquainted only with the ſmalleſt part of the world, 
and from whom the extenſive territory of moral beings is almoſt 
wholly concealed : whereas a complete knowledge of their rela- 
tions to purpoſes would preſuppoſe not only a thorough knowledge 
of the world of ſenſe, but likewiſe that of moral beings. - We de- 


rive from the contemplation of the world no proofs ſhowing a re- 


gular order of moral purpoſes, but we inveſtigate the caſes corre- 
ſponding with that order, fo as to aſcertain it in the individual, 


and to ſtrengthen our knowledge upon what we had already pre- 


ſuppoſed, in conſequence of our moral nature, For, that which 


affords ſame knowledge in a genera] way, gives but a flight degree 


of conviction; while that which animates this conviction and ren- 
ders it applicable to particular caſes, i. e. our ſenſation of it, is 
produced only by individual inſtances. 

According ta theſe principles, we fhall be able to n 
traces of divine wiſdom in a great number of phenomena, without 
neglecting on that account out inquiries into nature, which alone 
can extend our knowledge of things; which pre viouſſy unfolds the 


matter of knowledge ; ; and which points out the relations, where- 


in divine wiſdom is evident. The field of phyſics is immenſe ; 
and by. an appeal to the Deity, who has produced nature nlelk 
conformably to final cauſes, we can ſet no limits to that field. 
For, to obtain a complete view of final cauſes, and to apply them 
to the explanation of phenomena, is entirely out of our power: 
we can only mark them as the refults ariſing from our intuitive. 
knowledge of nature, with this limitation ; thats when we obtain a 
more 


2 


mote accurate knowledge of the nature of theſe things, we ſhall 
likewiſe diſcover a yreater rity, of final cauſes, and ſo on in in- 


finitum. 
The contemplation of nature, agreeably to final 1 1 


therefore fully eſtabliſhed in the conſtitution of our Reaſon; al- 
though we have no intuition of the being that is the baſis of this 
order. We can conceive this being merely by the idea of Reaſon 

in general, as the only poſſible way of apprehending it: thus, how. 
ever, our knowledge of the nature of that being is not increaſed ; 
and we only ſatisfy a ſubjective, but neceſlary claim of our Reaſon. 
For ſuch an order of things as depends upon a regular ſucceſſion , 
of final cauſes, can be thought of by no other relation but that of 

a cauſality. conformably to ideas; a reſult, which exactly corre- 
ſponds with the general idea of an efficient Reaſon, 
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Eerste. Of the diviſion of philoſophy into Wesel 

and practical. 

II. Of the extent of philoſophy. in Jevetad, 

III. Of the Critique of the Judging Faculty, being 
the medium of combining the two parts of 
philoſophy into one ſyſtem. - 

IV, Ofthe Judging Faculty being a legiſlative power 
a priori. | 

V. The principle of Jormal ans lon {Zweck- 
muſigleit) of nature is atranſcendental princi- 
ple of the Judging Faculty. _ 

Fl. Of the connection between the ſenſation of 
pleaſure and the _ of the conformation of 
nature: 

VII. Oa the aeſthetical method of repreſenting this 

«conformation. _ LEE 

VIII. Oa the logical method of exhibiting the ſame, 

IX, On the connections formed between the le- 
_ gillative acts of the Underſtanding and Reaſon, 
by means of the Judging Faculty. 
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Drvrato I. Carriaye OF THE AESTHETICAL FacuLrY or 
Jvnoixd. 


© Sxcr. I. Anais or tus AESTHETICAL Ju Wk 
Book I. Analyſis of the Beautiful. | 

Fs moDIvICaTION of the Judgment of Taſte according to its QUALITY, 
g 1. The judgment of taſte is ae/thetical. 2. The approbation 
determined by this judgment 1 is not influenced by any ſelf-inte- 
| reſt relative te the object. 3. The approbation, or the fatisfac- 
tion we expreſs upon what is agreeeb/e, is connected with ſelf- 
' Intereſt, 4. The ſame is the caſe with regard to what is goed. 


5. Compariſon cf the three r different kinds of ſatis- 
faction. 


SECOND MODIFICATION of the Judgment of Tall, _ accord; ing to 
ite QUANTITY. 
$ 6. That which is repreſented as an object of univerſal 1 | 
tion, independent on collateral notions, is called Beautiful. 7. 
Compariſon of the Beautiful, the Agreeable, and the Good, by 
the above ſtated character. 8. The univerſality of approba- 
tion, in a judgment of taſte, is reprefented only in a ſubjective 
| fenſe, 9. Inveſtigation of the queſtion : whether in a judgment 
of taſte the ſenſe of pleaſure precede the act of r Judging upon 
the object, or follow it. 


Tump MODIFICATION 7 che Judgmentt of Taſte, according to their 
RELATION 70 purpoſe. | 
10. Of Conformation in general. 11. The judgment of tele is 
wholly founded upon the form or the nexus fralrs of an object, 


(or on the manner of repreſenting that object to the mind). 
12. The judgment of taſte depends upon principles a priori. 


13. I4- This judgment is not related to any emotion of the 

mind. 1 5. It is equally unconnected with the idea of perfection. 

16. That judgment of taſte, by which an object is declared to be 

beautiful only under a certain condition, cannot be called A 
pure judgment. 27. On the prototype of Beauty. 

Foevnrn NMoDfrIcArIo of the Judyment of Taſte, actording to the 

MODALITY of the ſatigfaction in the object. 

{ 20. This modality of an acſthetical jndgment is not a neceſſary, 

| but 
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8 an exemplary determination of all :adividuals, = FAY 2 
judgment, that is conſidered as an example of a general rule, the 
particulars of which cannot be defined. 19. The ſubjeQive 
neceſſity, which we attribute to an aeſthetical judgment, is con- 
ditional. 20. The condition of the neceſſity, which a judgment 
of taſte ſuppoſes, is the idea of a common ſenſe. 21. Whether 
we have grounds, on which we may conclude the reality of a 
common ſenſe. 22. The neceſlity of the general approbation, 
which is conceived in an aeſthetical judgment, is a ſubjective 
neceſſity, which, under the ſuppoſition of a common ſenſe, is re- 
preſented as objective. 


CokROLLARIES FROM THESE FOUR MODIFICATIONS. 


I. 72% is the faculty of judging of an object, or of repreſent- 

ing it by means of approbation or diſapprobation, unconnected 

with any ſelfinteręſt. The object of ſuch approbation is cal - 
led Beautiful. 

II. Beautiful is that which affords univerſal N without 
reducing it to a certain idea. 

II. Beauty is the conformation or nexus 55 of an obje, fo 
far as it is obſerved in it, wilbout the repreſentation of a pur- 

/e. 

IV. Beautiful i is that which is recognized as an object of ne· 

cęſſary ſatisfaction, without combining with it a particular idea. 


Book II. Analyfes of the Sublime. 


23. Tranſition from the judging power of the Beautiful to that 
of the Sublime. 24. Of the diviſion of an inquiry into the 
ſenſation of the Sublime. A. On the munthemarical Sublime. 
25. Definition of the Sublime: Sublime, in general, is that 
which is abſolutely great, which admits of no compariſon, to 
think of which only proves a faculty of the mind, which is not 
ſubject to any ſcale of the ſenſes, &c.” 26. Of the mathema- 
tical computation of natural objects, which is requiſite to pro- 
dace the idea of the Sublime. 27. Of the en of the 
ſatisfaction we receive in judging of the Sublime. B. On the 
dynamical Sublime of nature. 28. Nature, nog as might 
( potentia ). 29: os the modality of the fe reſpecting 
the 
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'the Sublime of nature.—Dedu&Gion of the pure afthetical judg- 
ments.—30. The deduction of aeſthetical judgments upon the 
objects of nature muſt not be directed to what we call ſublime 
in the latter, but to the Beautiful only. 31. On the proper 
method of this deduQtion. 32. Firſt peculiarity of an aeſthetical 
judgment: that it determines its object with reſpeQ to the 
ſatisfaction found in it, at the ſame time claiming the approba- 
tion of every body, as if it were objective, 33. Second peculia- 
rity : that it cannot at all be determined by argumental proofs, 
as if it were merely abjective. 34. No objective principle of 
taſte can be diſcovered, 35. The principle of taſte is the 
ſubjective principle of the judging faculty in general. 36. How 
the deduQtion of aeſthetical Judgments muſt be carried on. 37- 
What is properly aſſerted a priori, in this judgment, concerning 
the object. 38. Deduction of acſthetical judgments. 39. How 
a ſenſation can be communicated, 40. Of Taſte, as a fpecies 
of /enſus communis. 41. Of the empirical intereſt in the Beau. 
tiful. 42. Of the intellectual intereſt. 43. Of art in general. 
„Art is diſtinguiſhed from Nature, like doing (facere) from 
acting or operating in general (agere); and the production of 
the former, i. e. work (opus) is diſtinguiſhed from the latter as 
operation (efefus),—fri, as human ingenuity, is further dil- 
tinguiſhed from Science, like the practical from the theoretical 
part of geometiy; for to be acquainted with the principles of 
navigation, for inſtance, does not yet form a practical naviga- 
tor: henge the Sciences imply the knowledge of things, and 
the Arts teach us the practical application of that knowledge. 


L.aſtly, Art is diſtinguiſhed from handicraft ; the former may be 


called free, the latter, mercenary art. 44. Of the fine arts. 
45. By fine arts is underfiood any art, ſo far as it, at the ſame 
time, is imitative of nature, 46, 47. The fine arts are the ef- 

. forts of genius. 48. Of the diſtinction ſubſiſting between ge. 
niius and taſte. . To judge of beautiful objects, as ſuch, re- 
quires zafte ; but the art of producing ſuch objects, ſuppoſes ge- 
nius. 49. Of the faculties of the mind, which compoſe what 
is called genius. 50. Taſte and genius muſt be combined in the 
productions of the fine arts. 18 Of the diviſion of fine the arts: 
| 30 
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« .) the arts of language, viz. Oratory and Poetry; 2.) the 
arts of ſenſible imitation, which are either thoſe of true or of 
illuſory exhibitions, the former are called P/g/iic, the latter 
Painting :—Plaſtic includes Statuary and Architecture; paint- 
ing conſiſts either in copying beauteous nature, or in beau- 
| Litully arranging her productions; I. e. in the reſpective arts of 
Painting or Pleaſure-gardening 3.) the beautiful combination 
of external ſenſations, viz. the arts of Mufic and Dying.” 
52. Of the combination. of the fine arts in one and the ſame 
production. 53. Compariſon of the fine arts wth one another, 
with regard to their aeſthetical value. 


Szcv. II. DiaLxcric or Tux ArSTHETICAL Joo Facburr. 


$ 55——57. Repreſentation and Solution of the Antinomy of Taſte, 
58. On the Idealiſm of conformation in nature as well as art, 
being the only principle of the aeſthetical faculty of judging. 


59. Of Beauty as the ſymbol of Morality. 60. e. Of 
the methodical doctrine of Taſte. 


Dryrsior IT. CRITIQUE OF THE TELEOLOGICAL FACULTY « or 
JuDGING, | 


$ 7 Of the objeQive conformation of nature, 


Set. I. Analyſis of the teleotogical faculty of Judging. 


5 62. Of the objective conformation, which is merely formal, in 
diſtinction from what is material. 63. Of the relative 3 
formation of nature, in diſtinction from the internal. 64. Of 
the peculiar character of things, as purpoſes of nature. 65. 
Things, as natural purpoſes, are organized beings. 66. Of the 
principle of judging of the internal conformation of organized 
beings. 67. Of the teolological principle of judging of Nature 
in general, as a ſyſtem of purpoſes. 68. Of the principle of 
Teleology, as an internal principle of Natural Philoſophy. 


Sect. II. Dialectic of the teleological Faculty of Judging. 


8 $ 69 The antinomy of the Judging Faculty. 70, 71. Repre- | 
ſentation and ſolution of this ane 72. Of the various 


ome | . 


Tyſtems reſpeQing the conformation of nature. 73. None of 
theſe ſyſtems is ſatisfactory. 74. The cauſe of the impoſſioility 
of treating this idea, © that nature is technically arranged,” ina 
dogmatical manner, lies in our incapacity of explaining the de- 
fign or aim of nature. 75. The idea of an objective conforma- 
tion of nature is a critical principle of Reaſon, belonging to the 
reflex Faculty of Judging. 96. Illuftrating remarks. 99. Of 
the peculiarity of the human underſtanding, from which the 
idea of the purpoſes of nature ariſes. 78. On the principle of 
the univerſal mechaniſm of matter, united with the teleological 
principle in the e TIO arrangement of na- 
ture, 

Avrzxpix. Methodical docrine of the ah Faculty of Judging. 


5 179. Whether. Teleology ought to be treated as a branch of 
Phyfics. 80. Of che neceſſity of claſſing the principle of me- 
chaniſm unger that of teleology, when we attempt to explain a 
thing as a deſign of nature. 81. On the aſſociation of mecha- 
niſm with the teleological principle, accounting for natural pur- 

poſes, as being the productions of nature. 82. Of the teleolo- 
gical ſyſtem in the external relations of organized beings, 83. 

Of the laſt purpoſe. (deſign) of nature as 8 teleological ſyſtem. 
84. Of the final purpoſes of the exiſtence of a world, i. e. of the 
creation itſelf, 85. Of phyſico- theology. 86. Of ethico- theology. 
87. Of the moral proof of the exiſtence of God. 88. The validity 
of this moral proof is limited. 89. Of the uſe of the moral argu- 
ment. 90. Of the manner of admitting things as true, in a moral 
_ proof of the exiſtence of God. 91. Of the manner of conſidering 
things as true, by means of a practical belief. 


XXVI. Deber eine Entdechung, nach Jer alle Critih der reinen 
Vernunft durch eine altere entbehrlich gemacht werden oll. 

On a certain diſcovery, by means of which every (new) 
Critique of pure Reaſon is ſaid to be rendered unneceſfary 
by an earlier one. g vo. Koemgsberg. 1799. 


We merely take notice of this publication, here, for the ſake of 


en, It can ſcarcely be conſidered as forming a diſtin& 
* part 
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part of Kanr's ſyſtematic works ; it is neither mentioned as ſuch, 
by the numerous German commentators upon the Critical Philo- 
ſophy, nor has Mr Nrrscn of London availed himſelf of this (ap- 
parently polemic) production, in his late view of the Kantian 
principles. For this reaſon, we do not heſitate to paſs it over in 
filence, and to devote a conſiderable degree of attention to the 


following work, on Religion, which i is of infinitely greater impart 
ance. 


XXVII. (10.) Die Religion ede den Cov der Blefſen 
Vernunft. Religion conſidered within the bounds of mere 
Reaſon. Koenigoberg. 1793. 2d Edit. enlarged. 1 794, pp. 
314, and xxvi pp. Preface. | 


It cannot be a matter of indifference to a philoſopher, to know 
what relation the prevailing religion of the age bears to the ſpe- 
culative notions of Reaſon, that are propagated i in the philoſophic 
ſyſtems of his cotemporaries. Although the inquiries of this na- 
ture be conducted independently of any poſitive religious creed, 
we may yet congratulate ourſelves upon the diſcovery, when that 
poſitive religion, which guides a very conſiderable part of man- 
kind, and which has produced ſo many excellent moral effects, i is 
not found to be altogether inconſiſtent wirh the principles, main- 
tained by the moſt profound and eminent philoſophers. We may 
at the ſame time learn, to give a more practical explanation upon 
thoſe ſymbolical points, that have hitherto met with no uſeful ap- 
plication, and that have occaſioned : many fruitleſs and bloody c con- 
teſts. 

No man of candour and . will cenſure the deſign of a 
writer, who employs his philoſophic maxims (if they be otherwiſe 
well eſtabliſhed upon a critical baſis), in order to ſerve as prin- 
ciples, for explaining ambiguous doctrines and poſitive inſtitutions. 
For, if the Deity has immediately intruſted man with ſo valuable 
a gift as religion actually is, it muſt bave been corrupted by men 
themſelves, who have delivered it to their poſterity, with ſuch ad- 


ditions as are inconſiſtent with the principles of Reaſon; and the 


true original ſenſe of ſuch traditions can be diſcovered only 
7 _— 
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through the proper exerciſe of Reaſon. Every attempt, there- 
fore, of reſtoring harmony between the poſitive tenets of Religion 
and thoſe of philoſophy, muſt be conſidered as higbly beneficial to 
mankind ; becauſe, in this manner only, the defign of that revela- 
tion can be conſiſtently attained. | 

Our ſatisfaQion, tos, muſt be the more complete, when we have 
an opportunity of obſerving, that ſuch a revelation has not only 
been preſerved in its purity during the courſe of many centuries, 
but likewiſe has been the means of exerciſing the tational facul- 
ties of man, upon the moſt profound ſubjects of inquiry, —If we 
cumpare the principal tenets of the Chriſtian Religion with the 
principles of the Kantian ſyſtem, we ſhall be agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find, that the former are perfectly conſiſtent with the latter, 
and that this author ſatisfies all the claims, which can be made on 
philoſophy, to eſtabliſn a pure religious doctrine. For the reſult 
of KanT's inveſtigations, upon this head, js nearly the following : 


„That Chriſtianity is throughout a moral Religion, ſuch as Rea- 
5 requires of every religious eſtabliſhment whatever. It is, 
among the numerous religions in the world, the only one, which 
derives its principles from pure morals, and which repreſents to 

man his deſtination as attainable only by moral means. It indeed 
preſuppoſes, that he has the power and ability of doing, what 
the law of philanthropy commands him; though, at the ſame 
time, - Religion apprizes him of that reſiſtance; which natural 
inclinations or carnal deſires oppoſe to the exerciſe of Reaſon. 
It further appropriates to him, in expreſs terms, the capacity of 
overcoming theſe diſculties; and as the human underſtanding 
can arrive at no objeQive knowledge of ſuch a power, Scrip- 
ture lays the foundation of it in ſomething beyond the reach of 
the ſenſes, while it gives man the aſſurance, that the Deity may 
alſo endow him with faculties; which materially differ from 
thoſe of mere ſenſitive beings z in order to accompliſh, by the 
power of his will, whatever he judges to be morally right and 
and ſalutary. In this manner alone, Reaſon can form a com- 
plete and clear notion, that the moral power is a /uper/en/eble 
agent, whoſe origin or, in the language of Ws. whoſe nn, 

we cannot by any means conceive. 
P 2 | ad 
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2d. The true deſtination of man is, conformably to the principles 


of Chriſtianity, not ſought for in the ſenſible, but in the ſuper- 
ſenſible part of nature. Man muſt acquire happineſs by his mo- 
ral conduct, but he ought not to expect the former in this world; 
not to derive his hopes of it from his ſenſitive, but from his 
moral nature. For; according to the Chriſtian doctrine, his ſole 
buſineſs here conſiſts in preparing and making himſelf _ of 

it, through a purely moral life. 


Jad, The Chriſtian Religion throughout preſuppoſes a moral go- 
vernment of the world, and the idea of the moral order of things 


ſerves as its baſis: this order, however, can be realized or ac- 
compliſhed only in relation to the whole exiſtence of rational 


| beings. Exactly in the ſame manner is this propoſition deter- 


mined by our Reaſon, 


4th. The Religion of Chriſt enjoins us to conſider good will to alt 


mankind as the ſupreme principle of all our actions. It enjoins us 
to unite ſelf. love, in equal proportion with univerſal benevolence, 


or rather to make the former ſubſervient to the purpoſes of the 


latter: and this is preciſely the dictate of Reaſon, and what Kant 
aſſerts to be the firſt moral precept. Through this practical 


law alone, the Chriſtians determine the attributes of the Deity, 


ſince they repreſent him as the moral ereator, preſerver, and 
ruler of the world. 


5th. Thus, in the religion of Chriſt, morality is laid down as the 
cognoſcible ground, on which we eſtabliſh our knowledge of the 


Deity. We can boaſt, indeed, of no perceptive cognition of 


that Being; yet we are not contented with a mere ſpeculative 


notion of him, whoſe attributes we can clearly exhibit in the 
idea of a moral intelligent power. Laſtly, 


| 6th. The whole aim of the Chriſtian Religion is the moral im- 
provement and perfection of man. The whole purpoſe of Re- 


ligion, when contemplated by Reaſon, can be no other than to 


render man morally better, or to improve his moral worth. It 


muſt, admit of being employed as che means of ſtrengthening his 


moral faculties, of removing the obſtacles that frequently occur 
in the praftice of morality, and of TOY the en of 


Reaſon, 
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Even the dogmatical part of the Chriſtian doctrine is of ſuch à 
nature as to difplay, in the greater number of inſtances, a relative 
application to morals; and the principal tenets of it, have a ma- 
nifeſt tendency to ſolve moral difficulties. Theſe appear at ſo early 
2 period among men, that attempts to account for them very ſoon 
follow- Such explanations, in general, are extremely ludicrous, 


eſpecially in the infancy of Reaſon, when fancy ſupplies its place, 


and before experience has been made our guide. Imagination 
ſcarcely liſtens to the ſuggeſtions of Reaſon; and, in this ſituation, 
men are eaſily pleaſed with any plauſible anſwer, which their anceſ- 
tors have contrived from the rich ſtores of mythology. Though their 
knowledge of objects is not thereby increaſed, yet the hypotheſes 
thus contrived are uſually ingenious, ſo that they might afford 
ſome ſatisfaQion, if they were founded upon any thing but fancy. 

This infant age of reaſoning, if it may be called fo, is attended 
with the advantage, that it does not conceal the difficalties, for 
which it cannot account. Reaſon, being gradually enlightened 
by philoſophy, is conſcious of this chimerical method of explain- 
ing things; but as it imagines any other explanation to be im- 
poſſible; it rather conſtders the difficulty itſelf as fictitious, in or- 
der to ſhow, that all e at e, it muſt be diſpenſed 
with. 

By gradual advances, Reaſon diſcovers A ſuch difficulties 
really exiſt, and that all ſophiſtical diſputes upon them are of no 
avail. At the ſame time, we find that the former ate of fuch a 
nature, as to admit of no other ſolution than that by practical 
ideas, and that theſe ideas are expreſſed in thoſe fanciful explana- 
tions of mythology, by the repreſentation of ſenſible objects. 

Now, fince every thing connected with morals, as well as every 
concluſion drawn from that ſource, is juſtly denominated by the 
epithet © divine z? it is eaſy to perceive, how thofe mythological 


objects, ee with the fictitious productions of fancy, could be 
called divine revelations. For there really is a moral text or 


meaning at the foundation of them, but which can be diſcloſed 
only in a more improved ſtate of Reaſon. 


From this deduction, it becomes perfectly evident, in what man- 


ner we meet with two very different explanations of ſuch books, as 
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contain the like ſolutions of moral propoſitions, under the title of 


Revelation. One of theſe explanations namely boaſts of ſtating 


the literal ſenſe of the Writ, and is ſtyled the grammatical inter- 
pretation: the other traces the ideas, that may origivally bave oc- 
caſioned thoſe fictions, and conſiders the ſubjects of mythology as 
the ſymbols: of thoſe ideas. And this is juſtly called the moral in- 
terpretation. If now each of the two purſues its own method of 
Inquiry, diſputes may eaſily ariſe among the different interpreters 3 
for they will frequently find oppoſite meanings in one and the 
Tame paſſage. | 

| Theſe diſſenſions in i the interpretation of Scripture, daily diſ- 
Da their baneful effects, however eaſily they might be ſettled, if 
the interpreters were not averſe to Enter into à proper agreement 
upon certain points. For, no man will deny, that all Revelation 
reſts upon the inward ſtate of our mind; that all poſitive Religions 
are more or leſs perfect expreſſions of Ade and that, there- 
fore, the true interpretation of it can be She only by our 
own ſubjective operations. Hence it is, that thoſe only, who are 
well acquainted with the nature of the human mind, can find the 
true ſenſe of Revelations. Reaſon is here likewiſe the ſupreme 
tribunal, from which no further appeal can be made. The doQrines 
of the original evil, of reconciliation, and many other principles, 
peculiar to the Chriſtian Religion, are founded on a baſis, that ad- 
mits of very excellent and uſeful refledlions, u upon the moral con- 
ſtitution of man, and upon the manner in which his deſtination has 
been ptovided for. Nay, from theſe doQrines, it is evident, how 
thoſe opinions, which appear to have a common origin in human 
nature, have ever been repreſented through certainnarratives and al- 
legories z and how the minds of men in all ages reſorted to them, as 
if they had beeri conducted by an inviſible hand, without being uni- 
formly conſcious of their true meaning. And is there any greater 
ſervice, which the philoſophic Inquirer can render mankind, than 


to inveltigate theſe traces of Reaſon, which, by their ficred anti- 


quity, have ſo important an influence on human affairs; though | 
their origin be; for the moſt part, involved in obſcurity. From this 
inveſtigation, the only explanation muſt reſult, which can contri- 


| bute to the attainment of that ultimate end, bor which man is ori- 


ginally 


wid” 
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ginally deflaned. lf, i in this way of explaining ſymbols, we ſearch 
merely for ſigns of ſuch truths, as are previouſly diſcovered by our 
mind, the errors or miſtakes cannot be ſo detrimental, as if we aim- 


ed at finding the truth itſelf, by means of theſe ſymbols. For, in 


the former caſe, imagination can merely miſlead us to denote a 
true thing by a falſe ſymbol; whereas, in the latter caſe, we are 
expoſed to the danger of confounding a ſymbol (to which our fancy 
is but too fondly attached) with the truth itſelf, and thus of falling 
into mers chimerical notions. Let us therefore ſearch i in the re- 
gions of truth ; and, direQing our views to the monuments of anti- 
quity, 5 whether among them we can diſcover no ſig 
correſponding with our moral attainments. Thus we may faci- 
litate the acceſs to the ſanctuary of truth, in as much as our new 
method of explaining will aſcertain, whether we have ſucceeded 
in exploring the juſt charaQer of religious truths, and whether the 
true ſenſe of the reſpeQive ſymbols has ever been clearly under- 
flood. 
CONTENTS, 


Ser. 1 O THE CONJUNCTION OR LEAGUE BETWEEN THE BAD AND, 
GOOD PRINCIPLE 3 OR ON THE RADICAL EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 


1. Of the original 1 (inclination) towards the good in 
human nature. 
2. Of the propenſity to vice. 
oth Whether man is naturally VICIOUS. 
4. Of the origin of evil in human nature. 
General Remarks. On the manner of reſtoring to its vigour the 
original diſpoſition towards 1 good. 


Nr II. On THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE GOOD PRINCIPLE AND THE, 
BAD, FOR THE DOMINION OVER MANKIND. 


1. Of the legal claim of the good principle to the dominion 

over mankind. 

2. Of the legal claim of the bad principle to that Ae and. 
the conteſt between the two principles. 
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Sxcr. III. Ox Taz victory or THE GOOD PRINCIPLE OVER THE BAY, 
AND THE FOUNDATION OF A KINGDOM oF Gop upon EarTa. 


Chap. I. Philoſophical exhibition of the victory of the good principle, 


by the foundation of a kingdom of God upon Earth. I 


1. Of the ethical tate of nature. 


2, Man muſt leave the ethical Mie of nature, in order to be- | 


come a member of an ethical commonwealth. 


3. The idea of an ethical commonwealth is 1 of a pegs of 


God, under ethical laws. 

1 The idea of a people of God is (through EI regula- 
tions) no otherwiſe to be exhibited in practice, but. by the 
formation of a Church. 

5. The conflitation of every W uniformly begins with ſome 
or other hiſtorical belief (revelation) which may be called the 
church-belief, and this is moſt ſuitably founded on a Holy 
Writ. 

6. The pure . belief i is he Ct interpreter of FEY 
belief, 

7. The gradual trinfition of kd belief, to the excluſive pre- 
valence of the pure religious belief, indicates the en 
of a kingdom of God. 


Chap. II. Hiftorical exhibition of the gradual eat 17 the e pre- 


dominance of the good principle upon Earth. 


Ser IV. Or Tux worsnte AND SPURIOUS WORSHIP UNDER THE DOMI- | 


NION OF THE GOOD PRINCIPLE, OR OF RELIGION AND PaIESTHOOD “*. 
A. Of the divine ſervice in Religion in general. 

1. The Chriſtian Religion confidered as a Natural Religion. 

2. The Chriſtian Religion conſidered as a Learned Religion. 
B. Of the ſpurious wor ſbip of Goa, in a ſlatuiary e eftabliſhed 

by men. 

$ 1. Of the general ſubjective A of religious fancy 


2. 
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Ffaſfenthum, in German, is not literally « prieſthood,” nor does it ſignify <prieſt. - 


craft ꝰ but it expreſſes the uſurped dominion of the clergy, by which they pre- 


tend to be in the excluſive poſſeſſion of the means of diſpenſing abſolution from 


fins and divine grace, 


a 


2. The moral principles of Religion, conſidered in oppoſition 


to religious fancy. 
3- Of Prięſthood, as being an order of men engaged in the 
ſpurious worſhip of the good principle. 
4. Of the guide afforded by conſcience, i in matters of belief. 
xXVIII. Zum ewigen | Re wk &c. project for a perpetual 
peace. A philoſophical Fr 104 pp. 8vo. tines 
1795. 


Of this original work, which is ; fo much and 1 juſtly admired'on 


the continent, we already poſſeſs an Engliſh trapflation. And if 


the appearance of this production in foreign verſions could eſta- 
bliſh any proof of its merits, I might add, that * Kant's project for 
a perpetual peace? has been likewiſe tranſlated into French, and 
indeed with the ſanction of the author, who has furniſhed the 


French tranſlator with a new Supplement, which contains, a fe- 


cret article for a perpetual peace. 


Many of our political readers muſt remember, that the idea of 


2 perpetual peace has formerly employed the pen of the coop 
ABpoT DE ST. PizxxE and that, at a ſtill earlier period, the moſt 
patriotic King of whom France can boaſt, HENn IV, was ſeriouſ- 
ly engaged in modelling this beneficent plan, which he propoſed to 


ſubmit to the conſideration of his cotemporary potentates, if an 


untimely death had not fruſtrated that philanthropic defign.— 
Though our ſage politicians have always confidered plans of this 
kind as the fanciful productions of good-natured fanatics, it may 
on the other hand be obſerved, that by diſputing on the poſſibility 
of a perpetual peace, t the neceſſity of a perpetual warfare muſt be 


admitted as a maxim; becauſe, without being continually prepa- 
red for war, the different ſtates of Europe could not long exiſt to- 


gether. This maxim, however, IS as abominable i in theory, as it 
is practically deſtructive of every principle of morality. For, if 


all independent ſtates adopt or continue to practice ſuch a maxim, 


and if their views be conſtantly directed to the execution of it, 
their political exiſtence itſelf muſt be extremely precarious. From 
this ouree, Lam inclined to derive the frequent reyolutions in the 
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9 political world, the 1 returns from a ſtate of  Inteileual 
and moral improvement to their former "barbariſm, and the per- 
petual animoſities (emphatically called, natura/ enmities) between 
man and man, which are ſo induſtriouſly tranſmitted from one ge- 
neration to another; eſpecially in the frontier-provinces of differ- 
ent nations.—Man is a fighting animal! is the general outcry of 
all thoſe who are intereſted, whether directly or indireQly, in 
propagating this abſurd and pernicious doctrine. Even admitting, 
that man is naturally prone to exerciſe his phyſical powers; that 
| he has this propenſity in common with the lower animals; that he 
| occaſionally manifeſts the defire of revenge. and conqueſt, not un- 
like the rapacious tyger or the vitorious lion; and that he cannot 
| eaſily overcome theſe natural inclinations, as long as his inbuman 
feats are more admired and encouraged than the dignified, though 
leſs alluring, exertions of his intelle& ;—does it follow from theſe 
primitive diſpoſitions of ſavage man, that perpetual warfare is a ne- 
geſſary evil in the preſent ſtate of ſociety? I hope for the hanour 
of humanity, that none but the callous financiers of deluded na, 
tions, or the avaricious contractors of armies and navies, with their 
numerous train of connections, wy be hardy _— to draw ſo 
ſalſe a concluſion. | 
When we conſider thoſe, who dire& the affairs ofin nations, in 2 | 
moral as well as legiſlative capacity, it is rather ſurpriſing, that 594 
the important plan of a perpetual peace has never been duly weigh, 
ed: while many ſubjeQs of leſs conſequence, and comparatively 


gs, 5 7 


trifling matters, daily occupy their attention. Nobody will deny, i 
that the ideas of right and wrong, of juſt and unjuſt, are equally | 
applicable to a plurality of ſtates, as to different individuals of ] 

one or ſeveral countries, The only obſtacle to the Juft applica- 
tion of theſe ideas muſt, therefore, lie in the diverſity of opinions, 2 


ariſing among thoſe corrupted ſervants of the ſtate, to whom the 
management of external affairs is intruſted. Why, therefore, do 


the rulers of nations not agree upon a general federation of Rates ? 2 

—Why do they not, like every other reaſonable being, ſubmit to 

arbitration, by chooſing the arbiters from the boſom of diſintereſted 4 
ſtates; in order to ſettle ſuch differences as. their own miniſters 

cannot determine? This would be the only rational and Wers; 5 
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2 


| mtb 3 A method, which is daily practiſed in \ private life, 55 
thoſe very men, who ſeem to oppoſe its introduction in diplomatic 
tranfactions. Nay, if the arm of violence and rapacity were per- 


mitted to decide the quarrels of individuals, all civil inſtitutions 


and ſocial compacts would ſoon be diffolved. And does not the 


ſame reaſoning. apply to everyſovernment, whether monarchical; 
ariſtrocratic, or democratic ?—have we not ſufficient teſtimonies 
upon hiſtorical, record, that difſolution and 2nnihilation have hi- 
therto been their ultimate fate? 

Induced by ſuch conſiderations, the wens alle Kant, Kl ha- 
ving obſerved the political changes of Europe, for upwards of half 


a century, ſteps forward with a plan drawn up in a diplomatic a 


form. His noble deſign of topping the prodigal effuſion of human 
blood, and his aim at convincing the governors of nations, that the 
practicability of this plan merely depends upon the exertions of 
their moral will, are equally conſpicuous, The great modern 
improvements in Ethics throughout ſociety, particularly in the 


1 


higher ranks; the view of the innumerable ſufferings and exter- 


minations accompanying the preſent ſtate of warfare in Europe ; 


and finally the conviction, that his « Project“ is truly practicable 


and morally une xceptionable; theſe were ſufficient motives to rouſe 
the hoary philoſopher of the North,” and to animate him Run 
new vigour for this grand and benevolent attempt. 
The author exhibits the Preliminary and Definitive Articles "Tk 
a perpetual peace, in two Sections, which he accompanies with 
proper illuſtrations. The preliminary articles are as follows : 
x, © No treaty of peace ſhall be confidered as valid, that has been 
concluded with a ſecret reſerve of matters for a future war. 
2. * No independent ſtate ſhall ever be permitted to be transferred 
to the dominion of another ſtate, whether by inheritance, ex- 
change; purchaſe, or donation. 


3. “Standing armies n e ſhall in time be entirely | 


diſcharged. x” 
4.“ No national or fate Nie ſhall be contracted, that relate ta 
the external or foreign affairs of the ſtate. 
S. © No tate ſhall, by force of arms, interfere with either the, con- 
| ſtitution Or government of other ſtates, | 
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6. No ſtate, at war with another, ſhall make uſe of ſuch boſti- 
lities, as muſt deſtroy their reciprocal confidence in a future 
peace; for inſtance, the employing of aſſaſſins, poiſoners, the 
violation of cartels, the inſtigation of treaſonable practices, re- 
bellion in the inimical late, &. | | 
The concluſion of a definitive Peace preſuppoſes it as a poſtulate : 

« that all men; who are able to produce reciprocal effects upon 
each other, muſt necefſarily be ſubje& to ſome civil inſtitutions.” 
All civil inſtitutions, however, as far as regards the per/ons ſub- 
mitting to them, may be reduced to three claſſes: I.) thoſe con- 
cerning the right of the citizen in the ſtate ; 2.) thoſe relative to 
the right of nations ; and 3.) thoſe aſcertaining the rights of the 
citizen of the world (coſmopolite). Conformably to this intro- 
duction, the author propoſes three Definitive Articles. 


I. The civil conſlitution of every flate ought to be republican; —By a 
republican conſtitution is here underſtood ſuch a one, as is 
founded upon the principles of /ber:y, dependence, and equality. 
- By means of that /tberry, acquired by the conſtitutional law, 
all the members of a ſtate muſt be entitled to the privilege of 
obeying no other external or bye-laws than thoſe, to which 
they have given their conſent. By virtue of their legal depend. 
ence, all members of a ſociety are ſubje& to only one common 
legiſlation. And by their legal equality, among men as citizens 
of the ſtate, there muſt ſubſiſt ſuch a relation, that none of them 
can lawfully oblige the other, without ſubjecting himſelf to the 
law, by which the other party may reciprocally compel him in 
_ a ſimilar inſtance. This, therefore, is the only constitution, 
which forms the baſis of every other in civil ſociety; and it is 
| alſo the only one, that can lead to a perpetual peace. For, in 
a government, where the conſent of the citizens of the state is 
required for declaring war, they will be very cautious in giving 
their approbation to thoſe horrid meaſures, in conſequence of 
which they themſelves muſt bear all the calamities of a bloody 
conteſt. | | LO 
In order to prevent any miſconſtruction of terms, Kant diſ- 
_ tinguiſhes a republican from a democratic conſtitution, by diſ- 
criminating between the forms of government (imperii), and thoſe 
| of 
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of adhminiſtration (regiminit); the former of which are deter 
mined by the diſtinction of perſon, who hold the ſupreme power 
of the ſtate, but the latter, by the mode of governing the as” 
by a ſupreme head, whoever this may be. The forms of go- 

verument, or thoſe of the former kind, are, antocraſy or he 

power of the prince, ariſtenay or the power of the nobles, and 
democracy or the power of the people : thoſe of the latter kind, 

namely the forms of adminiſtration, are republicaniſin and deſpo- 

 4:/m. The former of theſe again conſiſts, according to the eſſen- 
tial characters above deſcribed, in the feparation of the execu- 
tive power from the legiſlative ; the latter, namely deſpotiſm, 
is the arbitrary execution of the laws, which the ſovereign him- 

felf has enacted; fo that his private will becomes the public 
law of the nation.—Concerning democracy then, Kant afficms, 
that it neceſſarily leads to deſpotiſm; becauſe it eſtabliſhes a 
legiſlative and executive power, by which all have a ſhare in 
forming reſolutions relative to one, and even againſt this one, 
who conſequently would not agree with them, ſo that a/l are ſaid 
to partake of the legiſlation, when in fact they do not ſo; which 
is in contradiction to the general will itſelf and to liberty. 

i The rights of nations ought to be founded upon a federation of tn- 
dependent ſtates. —The author's ideas in this article are expreſſed 
with equal boldneſs, energy, and truth. The reſult of them is 

this: In the relative condition of ſtates to one another, there 
can be rationally no other method of extricating themſelves 
from the lawleſs condition, that engenders continual wars, than 
to imitate individual man in the reſignation of his wild (uncon- 
ſtrained) liberty; to accomodate themſelves to public com- 
_ - pulfory laws; and thus to form a fate of nations, gradually in- 
- creaſing, and at length comprehending all the nations of the 
earth. Since, however, according to their notions of the right 
of nations, they are averſe to ſubmit like individuals to the laws 
of compulſion; and ſince they reje& in hypothes; what is juſt 
in thesr; let them at leaſt adopt the negative ſabſtitute of a fe- 
deration (congreſs) for the prevention of war, inſtead of the 
pofitrve eſtabliſhment of an unrverſal republic. Such a congreſs 
may at leaſt fave us from total ruin, by checking that hoſe 


tile 
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tile diſpoſition of man, which Mus the operitior of the > EY 
may gradually fpread its beneficent influence to diftant piviven 5 
though it will nevertheleſs be in conſtant danger of being inter- 
rupted, by the capricious oppoſition of a lawleſs monarch. 
III. The co/mopolitical right ſhall be limited to conditions of univerſal 
Boſpitality.— The coſmopolitical right is that of a ſtranger, by 
which he is intitled to a friendly reception at his arrival upon 
foreign ground. It is not ſtrictly the light of hoſpitality, but 
that of viſiting one another, which belongs to all men, in offer- 
ing their company, by virtue of their common inhabitation 
of the ſurface of the earth. The #nbo/praliry of ſea-coaſts, fot 
inſtance that of Barbary, and the hoſpitable conduct of cul- 
tivated and chiefly of commercial nations of our quarter of the 
globe; who change their v/its into congueſts, is conſequently 
againſt the law of nature. As, however, the means of commu- 
nication among the nations of the earth-are {6 much improved; 
that the violation of a right on one ſpot of the globe is now felt 
in all countries ; it hence follows, that the idea of a coſmopoli- 
. tical law is not a whimſical or extravagant repreſentation of a 
Tight, but a neceſſary ſupplement to a code, that remains to be 
| written, and that relates to the rights of ſtates and nations, as 
well as to the rights of man in general, Under this condition 
only, we may flatter ourſelves with the hopes of a continual, 
though gradual, approximation to a perpetual peace, 

In the further illuſtrations annexed to theſe articles, the 
author maintains, that both morals and politics, ſo far from 
being in oppoſition to this plan, rather tend to confirm and to 
render it univerſal; © for, * ſays he,* the guarantee of this 
compact is the grand and ingenious artiſt, nature herſelf, who by 


her mechanical courſe evidently manifeſts her purpoſed aim of 


reſtoring harmony among men, even againſt their will, and in 
the very boſom of their contentions. 'The proviſional diſpoſi- 
tions made by nature for this purpoſe, are the following : 1) that 
the has provided for the ſubliſtence of man in all climares ; 
2) that ſhe has diſperſed them, through wars, in every direction, 
even to the moſt inhoſpitable countries, in order to people 
-them ; and 3) that ſhe has thus compelled them to enter into re- 

ciprocal 


1 e ee which are more or leſs eſtabliſhed by 


one a 

Ihe many ne hints and _hiloſophical relle tio con · 
| tained i in this little work, it is impoſſible to abridge. And ag 
we poſſeſs an Engliſh tranſlation of it, I muſt refer the curious 
reader to the book itſelf; at the ſame time aſſuring him, that 
he will find the arts of coul and the juggles of ſtateſemen ex- 
poſed, i in a manger altogether original. 


XXIX. bh I.) Metaphyſiſche acted der Rechtolebre. 
Metaphyſical Elements of Juriſprudence. 8vo. K enigebergy 


1797 a . X11 pp. Preface 3 3 LII. pp · Introduction; and 235 
PP- Text. 


This work affords another proof of the very extenſive a 
tion, of which the Kantian philoſophy is ſuſceptible. Having 
in his former publications eſtabliſhed, on a critical haſis (that of a 
pure and practical Reaſon), the principles of Phyſics, of Taſte, of 
Morality, and of rational Religion, the author proceeds in the 
preſent, to deduce from the ſame ſource the elements of Juriſpru- 
dence; and not only lays down the private rights of individuals, 
but unfolds alſo the principles, which ought to determine the in- 
ternal arrangements of Civil n and e the eee 
of nations. 

The mode, in 0 Prof. iy treats the fubjea, will ap- 
pear from the following obſervation; * A Syſtem. of Juriſprudence, | 
the firſt part of the Science of Morals, derived from Reaſon, and 
which might be termed the Metaphyſics of Law, is Rill a deſide, 
ratum in philoſophy. But as the ide of law, though pure, has 2 
relation to practice; i. e. is applicable to the caſes occurring in ex- 
perience, a metaphyſical ſyſtem of it, in its diviſion, muſt alſo have 
a reference to the empirical variety of thoſe caſes, in order to 
make the diviſion complete, which is an indiſpenſable requiſite in 
the formation of a Syſtem of Reaſon. Completeneſs of diviſion, 
however, in what is empirical, is impoſſible ; and where it is at- 
tempted, or at leaſt an approximation to it, ſuch ideas cannot be 
gonſidered as integral parts in a Syſtem, but merely as examples. 

The 
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'The only proper. appellation, therefore, for. the firſt part of the 


Metaphyſics of Morals, is Metaphy/ical Elements of Furiſprudence ; 
becauſe, with reſpect to the application to theſe caſes, there can 
only be an approximation to a Syſtem, not a Syſtem itſelf.” | 
Having, in a general introduction developed the principles of 
the Moral Science, and having ſhown the neceſſity of a Metaphy- 
fical Syſtem of Morals, i. e. of a practical philoſophy derived from 
ideas a priori merely, and which has not nature, but the freedom 
e£-the human will, for its object; the author makes the following 
diſtinction between Juſtice and the other vittues, between Ethics 
and Juriſprudence.—“ All legiſlation, however it may agree with 
reſpe& to the actions, being in every caſe external, may yet be dif- 
tinguiſhed with regard to the motives. That legiſlation, which 
conſtitutes an action a duty, and at the ſame time makes this duty 
the motive, is Ethical. But that, which does not include in the 
rule the idea of duty, which on the contrary admits another mo- 
tive than this idea, is Juridical. With reſpect to the latter, it is 
eaſy to perceive, that this motive, different from the idea of duty, 
muſt be derived from the pathological grounds, by which the will 
is determined, viz. inclination and diſinclination, and among theſe 
from thoſe. of the latter Kind; becauſe it is a legiſſation which is 
compulſory, and does not magen the conduct by the allurements 
of reward. — The mere conformĩty of an action to the rule, with- 
out regard to the motive, is called its legality ;, but that, in which 
the idea of duty, ariſing from the rule, is at the ſame time the mo- 
tive of the action, is its morality, The duties, according to a Ju- 


ridical legiſlation, can only be external, becauſe this legiſlation 


does not require, that the idea of duty, which is internal, ſhould be 
in itfelf the principle, by which the will of the agent is deter. 
mined ; and as a proper motive for the rule is nevertheleſs neceſ- 
ſary, it can only be externally connected with that rule. Ethical 


| [ephllation, on the other hand, makes our internal actions alſo du - 


ties, not as it were excluding the external, but proceeding on 
what is duty in general. And as Ethical legiſlation includes in its 


rule the internal motive of action, the idea of duty, which deter- 


mination can by no means be introduced into an external legiſla- 
tion; ſa this Ethical E cannot be external, not even that 


of 


0 


of a "Divine will; although indeed it affumes for mT 2. as being 
duties, thoſe Ates which depend upon another, namely an exter- 
nal legiflation. It is not a duty of virtue to keep one's promiſe, 
but an obligation of juſtice, of law, to the performance of which 
one may be compelled. Yet to do this, where no compulſion is 
to be apprehended, is a virtuous action, a proof of virtue. Juriſ- 
prudence and Ethics then are diſtinguiſhed, not ſo much by the 
different duties they enjoin, as by the difference of the legiſlation, 
which connects with the rule the one or the other motive.” = 
Next follows a particular Introduction to Jure ſprudence, in 
which the following ſubjects are diſcuſſed. 

Sgr. I. A. Of Juriſprudence. B., Of Jaſtice.— The idea of 
what is juſt or right, ſo far as it refers to a correſponding obligation, 
includes firſt, the merely external and practical relation of one per- 
fon to another, in ſo far as their actions, as facts, can have medi- 

ately or immediately an influence on each other. But ſecondly, 
it does not imply the relation of the will of one individual to the 
202 or mere want of another, as in the actions of charity or in- 
ſenſibility, but merely to the will of that other. Thirdly, in this 
reciprocal relation of wills, the matter of the will, i. e. the end, 
which every body has in view with the obje&, which he wills, does 
not come under conſideration. , For inſtance, the queſtion is not, 
whether one gains or loſes by the commodities, which he purchaſed 
from me for the exerciſe of his trade, but merely according to the 
Vorm in the relation of each will, ſo far only as it. is conſidered as 
free, whether the action of the one be conſiſtent with the freedom 
of the other, according to a general law.—C. General principles 


Juſtice.— Every action is juſt or right, according to the maxim 
of which the freedom of will of one individual is compatible with 


the freedom of another, agreeably to a general law. D. Juſtice or 
law, neceſſarily preſuppgſes compulſion or force —E. $ri# juſtice 
ot law, may alſo be repreſented as the poſſibility of a reciprocally 


exerted force, confiſtent with the freedom of every man, and with 


general rules or laws. 


Sor, IT, 1. Of Equity. 2. Of the law of neceſſity. _ 
Szcr. III. Diviston or JuzrsenuDENCE.—A., General diecfon of the 
duties of Juſtice. B. General divifion of lars and rights, .) Lay, as 
J ; © 
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= 
A ſyſtematic JoAtrine 3 is divided into the Lay of Nature, which de- 
pends entirely on principles a priori, and poſitive or ſtatutary law, 
which proceeds from the will of a legiſlator. 2.) Of rights, ag 
the moral power of laying others under an obligation, the chief 
diviſion is into the original and acquired ; the former of which eve- 
xy man inherits by nature, ee of any legal act; the lat- 
ter cannot be attained without ſuch an act.— The only original 
right, that is born with man, is freedom or independence on any 
other arbitrary will, ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the liberty of 
evety individual, according to a general lam. 


Further Contents of the work. 


Paxr I. Os THE PRIVATE RIGHT or PROPERTY IN GENERAL. 

Cnar. I. Of the mode of poſſeſſing ſomething external as property. 
$ 1. My property is that, with which I am fo connected, that 
the uſe, which another might make of it againſt my will, would 
injure me. The ſubjective condition of the 'poſlibility of uſe, in 
general, is pee Mon. . 23. Juridical poſtulate of practical 
reaſon. It is poſſible to have every external object of my will as 
my property; ; i. e. the maxim is contrary to juſtice, according ta 
which, if it were a law, an external. object of the will behoved to 
be in itſelf without an owner (res nullius). $ 4. Expoſition of 
the idea of external property. Of the external objects of my will 
there can be only three; 1.) a corporeal thing without me; 2. ) 
the will of another to a determined aQ (praeſtatio); 3. the ſitua- 
tion of another in relation to me, according to the Categories of 
Subſtance, Cauſality, and Community between me and external 
objects, agreeable to the laws of freedom. F. Definition of the 
idea of external property. External property is that without me, 
to hinder me from uſing which, as I chuſe, would be unjuſt, or an 
injury. {$ 6. Deduction of the idea of the mere legal or civil 
poſſeſſion of an external object. 5 7, Application of the principle 
of the poſſ:bility of external property to the objefts of experience. 
$ 8. To have ſomething external as property, is only poſſible i in a 
Juridical ſtate, under a public legiſlative power, i. e. in civil ſo- 
ciety. g 9g. In the ſtate of nature, nothing but a merely prov; NMonal, 
though real external, property can take place, F 
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Cad. II. Of the mode of acquiring external property. * 
$ 10. General principles of external Wn oh acquire 

ſomething originally, when I cauſe that to become mine, which 

formerly was the property of no other perſon. —Diviſion of the 
acquiſition of external property: 1.) according to the matter (the 
object) I acquire either a corporeal thing (ſubſtance), or the per- 

formance of another perſon (cauſality), or this other perſon, i. e. 

his or her ſtate, ſo far as I obtain a right to rule over that perſon 5 

2.) according to the for or mode of acquiſition, I have either a 

real right, or a perſonal right, or both real and perſonal right to the 

poſſeſſion, not the uſe, of another perſon or thing; 

Sed. I. Of real rights. $ 11. A real right is the right to the 
private uſe of a thing, in the common poſſeſſion of which (whether 
driginal or acquired) I am with all others. $ 12. The firſt acqui- 
fition of a thing can be no other &han that of the ſoil. 5 13. Every 
part of the ſoil may be originally acquired, and the ground of the 
poſſibility of this acquiſition is, that the ſoil in general was ori- 
ginally common. $ 14; The legal act of this acquiſition is occu- 
Hany. 5 15. It is in civil ſociety alone, that any peremptory ac- 
quiſition can be made: in a ſtate of nature it can only be provi- 
_ flonal. 8 16. Explanation of the idea of an original acquiſition of 
the ſoil. $ 17. Deduction of this ideas | 


Sect. II. Of perſonal rights. $ 18. A perſoual right is the poſ- 
ſeflion of the will of another, as the power of determining that will 
through mine to a certain action, according to the laws of freedom. 

Of the transference of will by contract. 5 19. Of the conſti- 
| nents of a contract. 8 20. Of the cauſality of the will of another, 
which is acquired; 5 21. In a contract, a thing is not acquired by. 
the acceptance of the promiſe, but by the delivery of what has 
been promiſed. 

- $28. III. Of real—perſonal right. $ 22 This tight is that of the 
poſfeſſion of an external object as a thing, and of the uſe of it as a 
perſon. 5 23. Of the right of the Family-Society. 8 24.—27. 
Title : of the right of marriage. $ 28—29. Title ſecond : of 
the rights of parentage. $ 30. Title third: of the rights of a 


Maſter of a Family. $ 3, 32. Dogmatical. diviſion of all the rigbts 


R 2 | acquirable 
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beg by contracts. I. Of Money. II. Of literary property. 

Sect. IV. Of the ideal acquijition of an external oe of the will. 
I. S 33. Of preſcription, or the mode of acquiring property by 
length of poſſeſſion. II. $ 34. Of acquiſition by Inheritance, III. 
3 35, 36. Of poſthumous reputation. | 


Cuar, III. Of the ſubjectively conditioned acquifition, by the ſentence | 
of a Public Court of Fuſtice. 


A. S 37. Of the contract of Donation. B. 5 38. of the con- 
tract of Loan (commodatum). C. $ 39. Of the re-acquiſition or 
reclaiming of property loſt (vindicatio). D. $ 40. Of the acqui- 
fition of ſecurity by oath (cautio juratoria), 5 41, 42. Tranſition 
from property in a ſtate of nature, to Bn in a juridical ſtate, or 
civil ſociety in general. . | 


PP 1 Pax 1 Or Post ic I, — 8 


Sec I. $ 43, 44- Of the Con/inutional Law of a Gas-. $4 47. 
Of a State as a collection of men. — Of the powers in a State, Le- 
giſlative, Executive, and Judicial. © The only rational plan of 
government is that, in which the combined will of the people de- 
termines the law.” 5 48, 49. Of co-ordinate and ſubor᷑dinate 
powers. General Remarks. A. Of the ſupreme power; of the 
ſlocial compact, and the duty of obedience. Of redreſs of grie- 
vances. Of fedition and rebellion.— According to the principles 
eſtabliſhed by Kaur, « A. change in the Conſtitution of a State, 
«© which its faults may ſometimes render neceflary, can only in 

« juſtice be accompliſhed by the Sovereign, by means of reform; 
I not by the people, by means of a revolulion; and if it take place, 
it ean only affect the executive, not the lepiſlative power. At 
the ſame time, if a revolution has once been brought about, and 
a new conſtitution eſtabliſhed, the injuſtice of this revolution in 
<« its beginning and avcompliilurnt,ibvs not free the ſubjedcts 
„ from the obligation to accommodate themſelves, as good citi- 
zens, to the new order of things.” B. Of the rights of the ſo- 
vereign power to the territory of the State. Of the rights of 
taxation. Of Finonce and Police. C. Of the maintenance of the 
poor; of Fouadling eee 3 of a Foe) eſtabliſhment, D. Of 


To; 


«c 
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the diffribation of offices; ; of rank in the State; of Nobiniy. E. 
Of criminal law, and a penal code; of the . of puniſhing and 
pardoning. 5 50. Of the relation of a citizer to his native and 
other countries, in point of right and obligation. $51. Of the 
different forms of government. $ 52. Of the attainment of that 

rational form, which the ſpirit of an origmal compact requires, 

_ which makes freedom alone the principle, i. e. the baſis, and con- 
dition of all force. Of the repreſentative Syſtem- 


Sed. II. Of the law of Nations, or international law, 8 53, 64. 
Nations, i in their external relation to each other, are in a ſtate of 
nature, not unlike lawleſs {avages, among whom the right of the 
ſtrongeſt is eſtabliſhed 3 conſequently, a confederacy of ſtates be- 
comes neceſſary, in order to protect one another againſt external at- 
tacks, conformably to the idea of an original ſocial compact. 
$ 55—58. Of the right of making war, both with regard to the. 
| fubjeQs of a State, and foreign nations. 5 59, 60. Of the right of 
peace. 5 67. Of the injuſtice of a ſtate of warfare. © There ſball 
be no war, is the irrefiſtible veto of morally- practical Reaſon,” — 
Of the mode 6f bringing nations, like individuals, from a ſtate of 
nature to a juridical ftate.—Of the eſtabliſhment and maintenance- 
of a perpetual peace, by means of a permanent Congreſs of States. 
Sea. III. Of Coſmopolitical law, or the rights of the citizen of the 


world. $ 62. Of the right of mutual intercourſe and commerce, 
as belonging to all mankind. ; 
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Conclufion. 


This union of the whole human race, under certain univerſat 

Yaws, it may be ſaid, is not the partial, but the total and complete 

attainment of the grand aim, the final purpoſe of Juriſprudence 

within the boundaries of mere Reaſon. For, that the prototype of 

a juridical federation of men, according to public laws in general, 
muſt be derived from Reaſon a priori, is now obvious; fince all the 

examples, taken from experience, can indeed ſerve the purpoſe of 

Flluftrating, but not of eſtabliſhing, the neceſſity of a metaphyſical 

© decifion of this important queſtion. Thoſe very men, who ſmile 

at the novelty of this inquiry, incautiouſly betray themſelves, when 


they 


* 


134 — view of 


they admit, and even make uſe of the 8 afſertion; | 
that that is the beſt conſtitution, in which the laws govern, not | 
men.“ And what, © ſays the author,“ can be more ſublime than 

this idea, which is evidently applicable to practice, and capable of 

being realized in experience, and which alone—provided it is not 

attempted to be brought about by means of revolutions, or the 

forcible overthrow of all erroneous eſtabliſhments (for that would 

be the annihilation of all law and juſtice), but by gradual reform; 

according to fixed principles —leads by continual 3 

to the ſupreme political good, a yzRPETUAL PEACE; | 


| Fu 


XX. (1 1.) Metaphyfeſche Anfangsgriinde ter Tugendlehre. 
| Metaphyfical Elements of Ethics. 8vo. Koenigeberg. 1797. 


With this publication Prof. Kant will probably conclude his 
ſyſtematic labours in the field of the Critical Philoſophy. Though, 
on account of its very recent appearance, I have not yet obtained 

a copy of this work, among the books lately received from Ger- 
many; I can in ſome degree ſatisfy the curioſity {of the reader, by 
Rating the object of it, as abſtracted from the eneral Introduc- 
tion, which is iſe to the preceding“ ee of Jurif- 
prudence-“ 

Moral laws can only be ſo far valid as rules, if they can be 
eſtabliſhed a priori, fo that the neceſſity of them becomes evident. 
For the conceptions and judgments, relative to our actions and o- 

_ miſſions, have no moral application at all, if they contain nothing 

further than what is learned from experience. And if we ſhould 
even be miſled to aſſume any data, from the latter ſource, as moral 
Principles, we cannot avoid . into the groſſeſt and moſt de- 
ſtructive errors. 

If the doctrine of 3 had no other aim hoy that of per- 
ſonal happineſs, it would be abſurd to ſearch for principles a priori, 
in order to eſtabliſh ſuch a doctrine. For, however plaufible it 
may appear, that Reaſon can perceive previous to experience, by 
what means man may arrive at the permanent enjoyment of the 
true pleaſures of life, yet every propoſition of this kind, @ priory, 
is either tautological, or it refts upon gronndlefs hypotheſes: Ex- 

| petience 


= 
* N. 2 * 
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perience alone can fois us of what i is attended with — 
The natural inſtin& for nouriſhment, the ſexual impulſe, reſt, mo- 
tion, and'(after developing the diſpoſitions of nature) the ſtruggles 
for honour, the enlargement of our knowledge, and the like, can 
intimate to every individual in particular, how he may e/fimare 
his pleaſures, and at the ſame time inform him of the means, by 
which he is to attain them. All plauſible reaſoning a priori is, 
here, in reality nothing elſe but experience, which, by induction, 
has received a general character. This generality, far from being 
univerſal, is ſo very limited, that an indefinite number of excep- 
tions muſt be granted to every individual, in order to adopt that 
choice in the mode of life, to his particular inclination, and to his 
ſuſceptibility of pleaſures ;—fo that, in the end, he can profit and 
grow wiſer only from his own detriment, or that of others. 

»The doQrines of morality, however, have a very different 
origin. They are imperative to every individual, without regard- 
ing his inclinations 3 for this reaſon merely, becauſe he is a free 
ſubject, and is capable of reaſoning practically. InftruRion, 
in the laws of morality, is not derived from reflection upon 
ourſelves and our animal nature, nor from the obſervation of the 
courſe of the world, namely from events and actions; but Reaſon 

itſelf commands us, how to act, though we ſhould find no analogy 
or example in experience, eorialpoading with the preſent caſe. 


Reaſon, further, in this injunQion, does not attend to the ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage, which may accompany our actions; for 


experience alone could give us any information upon this point. 


We ate indeed entitled to purſue our advantage in every 8 


manner, provided that we act confiſtently with both Reaſon and 
prudence; for the former enjoins, while the latter only adviſe 


that, upon the whole, we ſhall derive greater advantages, if we 


| follow, than if we tranſgreſs the dictates of Reaſon,? 
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2 Be 8 Ef ys, written by Prof. Kant, were 
Publ: iſhed in different periodical works of Germany, 
in the chron ological order here Janes 


— 2 — 


1I1.᷑. Von den 3 Ragen der Menſchen Of the dif. 
3 4 races of man, Publiſhed in ExckL's Philoſopher of the 


world: firſt Edit. 8vo. Leipzig, 1777, from p. 125 to p. 164. 


2. Briefwechſel zwiſchen Kant und dem: verflorkenen Lam. 
zert. Correſpondence between Kant and the late Lambert... 
Publiſhed in BerNoviLL1's Literary Correſpondence between 
learned Germans. Vol. I. from p. 333 to 368.—1781. 


— 


3. Idee zu einer allgemeinen Geſchichte in weltbil rgerlicher 
Abficht,—Plan of a general hiſtory in a coſmopolitical view. 
Publiſhed i in the Berlin tht onthly Magazine, for November, 
17 84. 


4. Beantwortung den Frage: was 1ft AufRla rung Reply 
to the queſtion, what is underſtood by Wlnwjnation (of mind). 
1d. for . 1784. 


5. Leber die Vulkane im ; Monde—On the Volcanos in the 
moon. 1b:d. for March, 178 5. ® SES 
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6. Von der Unrechtmilſigleit . Barsan eie On the 
injuſtice of printing Puri: editions of * . for 
May 7 2 7 85 . 
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ith 


7. Beſtimmung des Begriffs einer Menſobenrace. Definition 
of the idea connected with the expreſſion“ a race of men.” — | 
bid. for November, 1785. 


— 


8. Muthmaſslicher An fung der Menſebengeſebichte. On 
the probable Origin of Human Hiſtory. Jb:4. for January, 
e | 
"This Eſſay the author himſelf confiders as the moſt fucceſs- * 
ful of his popular productions, or minor works. And though I 1 

have not been able to procure a copy of that number, in which 

it appeared in the Berlin Monthly Magazine, without ordering the 
whole ſet for the year 1786, I can give the following charaQer of 
this treatiſe, upon the authority of Prof. Wii of Altdorf, as ex- 
tracted from his © Lectures on the Kantian Philoſophy, 8vo. 200 
pages; 1988,” in which he ſays, p. 32 :—* This maſterly perfor- 
é mance contains a philoſophical explanation, which certainly is bet- 
© ter founded than upon mere conjecture (as the title modeſtly ex- 
© prefſes). Though it apparently deviates from the Moſaic nar- 
* rative, it nevertheleſs forms an uſeful addition to the Bible, and 
b affords illuſtrations of its hiſtorical truth.“ 


9. Was heiſt + ſich im Denken orientiren ?—What is under- 
ſtood by the expreſſion, © to familiarize oneſelf in thinking ; 
1. e. to trace the ideas of our own mind to their ſource.—lbig. 


for October, 1786. 1 . 


———— 
& 5 


10. Ab bandlung og dem Gebrguche teleologiſcher Principien | 
zn der Philoſophie. A Treatiſe concerning the application of 
teleological principles in philoſophy.—Publiſhed in the Ger- 
. | iy man Mercury, for January and February, 1788, 
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11. Ueber das Miſslingen aller philoſophiſchen Verſuche in der 
Theodicee.—On the failure of all philoſophical attempts made 


in the Theodicea (by Leibnitz).—Berlin —E— 7 3 
for September, 779 r. F 


12. Ueper das radikale Bife i in 1 menſchlichen Natur —On 
the radical evil in human nature.—1bid, for April, 1792. 


13. Ueber den — : Dar mag in der Theorie rich- 
tig ſepn, taugt aber nicht fur die Praxis.—On the common- 
place aſſertion, © that may be true in theory, but is not ap- 
plicable to practice. Bid. _ e 1793. | 


/ 


14. Etwas uber den Einfluſs des Mondes 455 die Witterung. 
Some Remarks relative to the influence of the Moon on dhe 
Weather, Lid. for May 1794· 
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the Elements, are here omitted. 


, which explain themſelves Jyou the context of | 


Such phraſes, as have only « one Ae, attached to them, 
miſt be underſtood in a general ſenſe. 


Vany words occur in theſe definitions, which appear ob- 
ſeure or paradoxical, or do not ſufficiently explain the mcaumng 
of the term under conſideration, the reader is requeſted to have 
recourſe to the further explanations of ſuch wo in the alpha- 
betical order of this Gloſſary. 


To render this nomenclature ſubſervient to the purpoſe of 
obtaining a more general view of Kant's Philoſophy, than cola 
be given in the preceding Elements; 1 have added explanations of 
many terms, which, though not occurring in this conciſe account, 
are uſed by the author in a peculiar ſenſe. 


* 


. 


AESTHETIC 


* 


| e the Critique of Taſte, but with Kant the 
ſcience containing the rules of ſenſation, in contradiftinc- 
tion to Logic, or the doQrine of the Underſtanding, 


3 


0 To AFFECT 
means, to make immediate impreſſions on the Senſitive Face 
ty, 1. e. to occaſion repreſentations and defires. | 
AFFIRMATIVE, See JUDGMENTS. 
 AGREEABLE, (jucundum) angenehm, 


is an object of the Senſitive F. aculty, ſo far as it influences the 
will; or and pleafes the ſenſes in relation to feelings; ; of 
82 5 WG 
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what affords us pleaſure. The agreeable is not ſomething ab. 
ſolutely good, i. e. good in the eſtimation of every rational 
being; becauſe it does not immediately depend on Reaſon it- 

elf, but on the relative ſtate of the mind, ſenſitive inclina- 

tions, and the like. The good, on the contrary, is an object 

of pure Reaſon, ſomething that is conformable to the . | 
of all rational beings. 


1 ANAL Ts 18 Zergli ederung, 

1) of an zdea, is the reduction of it to thoſe characters, of which 
it 15 compounded, in order to render the cognition. of 1t 
clearer, though we cannot by this proceſs make it more 
complete : hence it does not furniſh us with additional 
knowledge, but merely arranges what we already poſſeſs. 

2) conſidered in a general ſenſe; Analyſis is the ſcience, treat- 
ing of the form of real knowledge, and of the rules, by 
which we can examine that knowledge. It is a part of ge- 
neral Logic, and the negative criterion of WAth 3 in this 
ſenſe it is oppoſed to Dialefic. 

3) Tranſcendental Analyfis is the decompoſition of the pure 
intellectual faculty into the elements, through which all the 
operations of thought are carried on. ä 

4) of pure practical Rea ſon, 1. e. of the pure practical faculty 

of Reaſon, or of che pure will, into its elements. | 

ANALYTICAL, See JUDGMENTS. 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

ſignifies i in general the experimental dectrine of the nature of 

man; and is divided, by Kant, into 

1) theoretical or empirical doctrine of mind, which is a branch 
of Natural Philoſophy; 

2) practical, applied, and e Philoſophy of Morals ; 
Ethics—the conſideration of the moral law in relation to 
the human will, its inclinations, motives, and to the cb- 
ſtacles in OS. that law. 


* 


ANTHRO- 


CLOSSARYC i He; 


ANTHROPOMORPHISMUS 


is the att of attributing j properties, obſerved in the world of 
ſenſe, to a being remote from that world ; or the ſenſualiza- 


tion of an idea of Reaſon : for inſtance, if we think of the 
Deity by human predicates. 


ANTICIPATION 


of experience, is a cognition of objeQs liable to Wii 
a priori, previous to the obſervation itſelf, i. e. according to 
the pure form of perception, in conſequence of which all phe- 
nomena are in in Space and Time. 


Arx OMT oF REASON 
1. in general; a contradiction between two laws'y ; 
2. in particular, | 
a) of pure ſpeculative Reaſon, 1s + the contradiction in the re- 
| 4 ſults of it, in the application of its ſubjective idea rela- 
tive to the unconditional thing, as well as in the applica- 
tion of its law, to the world of ſenſe; a law, by which 
we form concluſions from the given (perceived) condi- 
tional thing, to what is unconditional. 

b) of pure practical Reaſon, which occurs in the inquiry 
into the higheſt good; where, on the one hand, practical 
Reaſon preſuppoſes a neceſſary combination between vir- 
tue and happineſs ; but, on the other hand, there is no 
poſſibility of perceiving this combination analytically or 
ſynthetically, neither à priori nor @ poſteriori, This an- 
tinomy is folved by ſhowing the real connection between 
our good conduct and wellbeing ; though this connection 
be concealed in the world of ſenſe, yet it is really ex- 
ting throughout the whole of it, and founded on the | 

fuperſenſible exiſtence of ourſelves, in connection with o- 
cher things. ; 


APODICTICAL 
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AFODICTICAL 
or abſolute, and attended with the conſciouſneſs of . 


A rosTErIORT, 


1. e. through ſenſation, experience Ehe diſtinction between 
. our knowledge obtained a pęſteriori, may be rendered more 


clear by its oppoſite, a priori. This diſtinction, in the philo- 


ſophy of Kant, does not relate to the ſeries of time, in which, 


but to the ſource, from which we receive knowledge or cog- 
nitions. Every repreſentation or cognition is a pœfteriori, 
that is not founded merely on the original faculty of the mind, 
but in ſome one or other modification, which that faculty has 
received. Such repreſentations or cognitions are therefore 
called empirical. 4 | 


A PRIORT 


originally does not fignify, with KanT, a cognition or repre- Fl 
ſentation which, in order of time, precedes experience; of 
which we could become conſcious independent of all ſenſations; | 
and which, at the ſame time with the repreſenting faculty, 


could be preſent in our mind as a real repreſentation. Such | 


are the © innate notions or ideas,” which Kant expreſsly re- 
jects throughout his works. But by the term 4 Priori he 
underſtands thoſe repreſentations, which we acquire through 


_ the exertions of our own mind, or the thinking ſubje& ; and 


not through obſervation and ſenſation. (a poſteriort) ; not 


through given objects and from them, but vom our faculty of 


cognition; though this latter muſt be rendered active by - 
means of ſenſible impreſſions 3 3-and though the origin or pro- 
duction of ſuch a repreſentation can in this manner only be 
accompliſhed. Further, all that is a priori, which lies in the 
original conformation of the thinking ſubje&, and is not 
founded on the operation of objects, which conſequently is 
not firſt introduced into the mind, but is evolved from it, by 


IO 


3 
or » 
a 


CLOSSARYT. 1 


its peculiar faculties. All theſe repreſentations nevertheleſs 
preſuppoſe experience, i. e. materials of application, if we are 

to become conſcious of them, and refer them to objects. With- 

out experience, they are non- entities. They do not precede 1 
experience às real repreſentations, but as the conditions, that 
render experience itſelf poſſible. All objective reality of them 

is founded merely on experience. 


* 


AFPPERCEPTION 


or coats or the faculty of becoming conſcious, ſig- 
nifies 
1) in general, the ſame as repreſentation; or the deuten of re 
preſenting; . 
2) in particular, the den as diſt inct roll the fab. 
..- get that reprefents, and from the object that is repreſented. F 
3) Self-conſciouſneſs, for which we have two faculties, | . | 
a—the empirical, the internal fenſe, i. e, the conſciouſneſs | 
of our ſtate at any time, of our obſervations. This is as 
ſubject to change, as the obſervations themſelves; con- 
ſidered in itſelf, it is not confined, to any one place, and 
does not relate to the identity of the ſubject. | 
b —the tranſcendental, pure, original, i. e. thay conſciouſneſs 
of the identity of ourſelves, with all the variety of empi- 
rical conſciouſneſs. It is that ſelf- conſciouſneſs, which 
generates the bare idea © 7,” or © I think,” as being the 
ſimple correlate of all other ideas, and the condition of 
their unity and neceſſary connection. 
There occurs a remark in Kant's Critique of pure 
- Reaſon, which is very bumiliating in the tranſcendental 
doctrine of mind. He ſays upon this occafion : © Though 
& conſciouſneſs has no extenſive magnitude, and there- 
fore is not diviſible, it certainly has intenſive magni- 
* tude, and we may well conceive a ceſſation of it, by a 
* remfion of power,—For there is a certain degree of 
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82 conſeiouſaeſs even in obſcure repreſentations, ſave that 
e it does not always ſuffice to diſtinguiſh one idea from 
£ another, i. e. to make it clear and evident.” 


 APPETITIVE FACULTY, or FACULTY oF DESIRING, 
(Begebrungvermogen) | 


in the moſt general ſenſe, 1s the power inherent in a living 

being, to become through his repreſentations the real cauſe of 

obtaining the objects correſponding with them; although the 
phyſical powers ſhould not be adequate to the real production 
of the object deſired : v, g. to with for the great prize in the 
lottery, and the like, 

APPREHENSION N 

is an act of the mind, by which the variety of individual per- | 

ceptiops is collected, combined with one another, and ee 

are produced. We may diſtinguiſh, ̃ 

1. the pure ſyntheſis of apprehenfi don, which compounds the va- 
riety of perceptions a priori, of Space and Time, and produ- 
ces pure images, ſuch as repreſentations of numbers, geo- 
metrical figures, &c. 

2. empirical e on, which combines the pure percep- 
tions together with their matter, i. e. with ſenſible impreſ- 
fions, and produces the images of phenomena ; v. g. when 
I obſerve a houſe, the freezing of water, &c. 


APPROBATION, See DATISFACTION. 


© ARCHITECTONIC 


xs the art of confiruding Syſtems. The Architectonic of pure 
Reaſon i is, 3 the 5 for a Im of pure philoſo- 


hy. 
OY ART, (Kunſ?) 


x, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, i 18 arbitrary production, i in con- 
ſequence of preceding repreſentations ; | 


2. 


2 


ELOSSARY; hh TT 
>, in a more des ſenſe, 3 is production chrough Liberty, i. e. 


through a free will, which adopts Reaſon as the ground of 
its actions. « | 
ARTICULATION 1 , 

is the ſtructure of the members of a ſcience, or the ſyſtematic 


| unity of it. 


* See IMPERATIVE and JUDGMENTS. 
| ATTRIBUTE 
or property, is a character belonging to the exiſtence of a thing 
conceived, as to its internal poſſibility; which character can 
be derived from things, or beings, as the neceſſary, i. e. ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſhed conſequence of them. 


AUTONOMY, 


| a peculiar legiſlation of the will, is that conſtitution of a ra- 


tional will, by which it is a law to itſelf, by which it deter- 
mines itſelf, uninfluenced by inclinations: It is the indepen- 
dence of the will on all matter of it, i. e. on ſenſitive deſires and 
their objects; the dependence on a rational will, merely on it- 
ſelf, i. e. upon the form of Reaſon. This is a practically ne- 
ceſſary idea, in order to comprehend in this manner the poſſi- 
bility of an unconditional Imperative, and a goodneſs (mora- 
lity) of actions independent on external intereſt, | | 
Ax1oM a 
is a ſynthetical principle a priori, which contains immediate 
or intuitive certainty; i. e. derived from objects of pure per- 
ception, and which does not admit of proof, and of the truth 
of which, we can point out no more accurate character, than 
what it itſelf exprefles. 
BaD—Bo/es 


is that which, according to a rational principle, is a neceſſary 


object of deteſtation, in diſtinction from the d:/agreeable, i. e. 
what occaſions an immediate ſenſatien of pain. 


2 | Boats 


9355 "” "GLOSSARY; 


. 


BEAUTIFUL— Schon 


is that, which excites pleaſure and claims our approbation, | 


without ſatisfying any wants; which pleaſes us by the har- 
4 

monious employment of our repreſenting faculty, unconne&ed 

with animal defires 5 and which we are fond of communicate. 

ing to others ; for inftance, a witty idea, an acnte or bold re- 


. a ſtrong picture, and the like. | 


Braury—=—Schinbeit 
is the regular conformation of ay object, ſo far as we obſerve 
this in it, without repreſenting to ourſelves any deſign or pur- 
poſe; the regular ſubje&ive conformation of an object of na- 
ture or art; the expreſſion of aeſthetical ideas. 


fignifies 1) a conception with. its conſtituent parts; logically, 
2 ſubjectum uod. The term being? is diſtinguiſhed from the 


word nature; in as much as the former is the internal prin- 


ciple of all thofe determinations, which relate to the pofibrlity 
of a thing ; and the latter, nature, is the internal principle of 
all the determinations, relating to the exiſlence of a thing: 
2) a real being, ſubjefum quo, the nature of a thing. 


BELIEF—Caube | 

I, ſignifies the act᷑ of taking ſomething for true, on account of 
ſufficient ſubjective, without any objective, reaſons for do- 
ing ſo; or, in other words, to conceive things as ſubjects of 
cognition, or to admit their poſſible exiſtence ; becauſe Rea- 
fon enjoins it. Theſe ſubjective grounds are a certain in- 

tereſt, certain purpoſes ,— 

2, the habit, the moral way of thinking, by which Reaſon con- 
fiders as true, what 3 18 inacceſſible to our theoretical cog- 

nition of things; - 

3, in particular, fides ſacra ; the adoption of * prin · 
ciples, 
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| 1 Canon, 85 Ts 
zn general, means * a ſcience treating of the proper uſe of our 5 
faculty of cognition :* it is therefore oppoſed to * Diſeipline, | 
which is a guide, directing us to prevent the i improper uſe of 
that faculty. i 


F 


. See Jopounyrs, 


CarzdonLESGU 


x, in general, are original notions or intellectual conceptions, 
which correſpond with the ſimple form of a judgment; 1o- 
gical functions applied to objects in general ;— 

2, in particular, and according to their twofold uſe, they are, 

a) Categories of theoretical Reaſon, or of Nature; fo far 
namely, as they are referred to the variety of ſenſible 
perceptions, in oider to give it unity of apperception in 
a judgment of experience, or a cognition of nature; 

hence they are conceptions of unity in this cognition; 
b) Categories practical Reaſon; ſo far as the ſame func- 
tions of the Underſtanding are referred to the variety of 
deſires, in order to obtain for it unity in the rational idez 


of morality. EP b 
CAUSALITY—CAUSATION, 


dependence, exiifal connection, ſignifies 
I, logically, the function of the Underſtanding i in 4 hypotheti. 
tical judgment ; the repreſentation concerning the logical 
relation of cauſe and effect to one another; | 
2, as the pure category correſponding with this function, i it ex- 
preſſes the notion of a real relation of different objects to 
one another ; the neceſſary determination of the exiſtence 
- of a ſomething through ſomething of a different kind, whe- 
ther this be homogeneous or not ;—a ſpecies of ſyntheſis, 
N 2 in 
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> GLOSSARY, 
in which, according to, and by means of, ſomething A, 
(cauſe) we neceſſarily admit. ſomething very different, B 
(effect), and this in conſequence of an abſolutely general 


rule, ſo that we can conclude the exiſtence of A, from the 


exiſtence. of B. 


| CexrarnTy—Gewiſobeit 3 
5s the conſciouſneſs ariſing *from ſufficient objective reaſons, 
which are valid with reſpect to every body. 


CHance—Peranderung, 


accidens, is the ſucceſſion of different ſtates, tranſition of a 
thing from one ſtate to another ; the co- exiſtence of what is 
ſtanding and ſteady in time, with that which changes; the 
connection of oppoſite predicates in one and the ſame objeQ, 


but at different times, v. g. motion, i. e. a being and not-being 


of the ſame thing, in the n place, but at different periods 
of time. 


| Cem ati ; 
in general, is a whole of connected repreſentations in one act 


of conſciouſneſs ; or the determinate eference of given repre- 


ſentations to one object. Every cognition has I) matter, ſub- 
ſtance, i. e. ſomething objective, which ariſes from the ob- 


jects repreſented; the variety of given perceptions, objects: 
2) form, 1, e. a determinate way or mode, in which the given 
matter is received, modified, and combined by the repreſent- 
ing faculty ; that, which relates to the operation of mind in 


our cognitions ; that, which depends upon the conſtitution of 


us thinking ſubjeQ, or of the Underſtanding __ Reaſon. 


Common SENSE—Gemeinfi un = 
is the faculty of determining what pleaſes or diſpleaſes, not 


through conceptions, but merely through teelings ; 3 yet this 
1 has N validity. 


Ta 


18 


GLOSSARY, | *\ Jam 


To Conde IVE—Begrerfen 


13 2 function of Reaſon, as © to underſtand,” i, e. to think of an 
object, is an act of the Underſtanding. 


Coxcerrion—Begrif, 


I, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe ; is every production of the ac- 
tive repreſenting faculty, by which variety, or the multifart. 
ous, is connected into unity: | 

2, in a more determined ente ; is a general repreſentation ab- 
ſtracted from a variety of i intuitions, and is oppoſed to a ſingle 
repreſentation or intuitian. A conception of this kind is called 
by Kant, diſcurſive ;? becauſe it does not immediately refer 
to the object, but only by the repreſentation of a character, 
which may be common to an infinite variety of things, the re- 


preſentation « of which is contained under (not, in) a diſcurſive 
conception. | 


In CovcExo, 9 


” Ih 


i. e, in real nature, in real objects of experience. Here, 
many things may be differently conſtituted, from what they 
are ““ in abſtratto,” i. e, when we reflect merely upon the 
pure idea of a thing, without attending to what may et lie in 
yo ſenſible perception of an object. 


Coxprri dn eee po 


the requiſite, the ground, that which muſt be preſuppoſed, in 
order to underſtand or to comprehend ſome other datum, or 
given thing. Whatever preſuppoſes a OO is called 
conditionate or conditional. ” 
In practical philoſophy, we muſl citing g 
1, that, which is practically conditionate, which is e 
through natural inclinations and neceſſities; for inſtance, ths 
emperatives of "happineſs are valid only under the condition, 
| 1 that 
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1% GLOSSARY. 


that a perſon feels an inclination for a an inputs to- 

wards ſomething, a neceſſity of a certain Kind; and not other. 
wiſe : | 

2, that, which 1s practice unconditionate, which depends 


merely on Reaſon itſelf, i. e. on the moral law, for inſtance 


A b purge diſintereſted integrity, fidelity, and general utility. 


ConFoRMATION—Zweckmaſsighett, 
i. e. forma, five nexus finalis, is that conſtitution of an object 
(or even of a ſtate of mind, or of an action), which can be 
conceived, or thought of by us, as poſfible only through 
a cauſality according to conceptions, that is, through a Will. 


| Conscrexce—Gewyen, | 


means 1) the moral ſenſe, relative to our own actions; 3 

2) the ſelf-determining moral faculty of judging ; that un- 
conditionate conſciouſneſs of duty, by which we can deter- 
mine within ourſelves, whether an action, we are about to 
| perform, be juſt or gtherwiſe. EO 


W See APPERCEPTION, + 


Coxsrrruriox or STaTE—Staateverfa Jung; 


the malt perfe& is that, in which the liberty of every 1;di- 
yidual is thoroughly conſiſtent with the freedom of all mem- 
2 gi of ſociety. . 


ConsTiTUTIVE 


principles = are thoſe, which refer to an object, o as to des 

mine ſomething relative to it, i. e. to the repreſentation of it; 

namely either the intuition of an object, v. g. the mathema- 

tical principles; or the experimental conception of i it, v. g. the 
dynamical principles of the Underftanding. 

REGULATIVE principles, on: the contrary, are hole, which 

; 5 a do 


GLOSSARY. . 751 


do not . the objects themſelves, but which. afford us 


rules, 1 i. e. determinations of the Underſtanding, to ſearch for 
the objects in queſtion. 


To Cons rRU CT 


en . means to determine an individual object, i. e. che per- 


ception itſelf of that obje&, which is perfectly eee 
the general idea. 

An object requires perception; an \ empirical perception, 
however, we cannot ſpontaneouſly produce ; for the pure per- 


ceeption only is poſſible à priori. In this, namely Space and 


Time, we can form certain determinations, and combine them 


in the pure repreſenting faculty, for inſtance an equilateral 


triangle. In a ſimilar manner, we can conſtru& the intenfive 
magnitude of the ſenſations of the ſolar light, i. e. we can com- 
pound them of about 200,000 times the quantity of the light 
of the moon, and predicate them in a determined manner a 
priori of two given members of a proportion, we are able 
to conſtruct a third, ſuch as 2: 4: 8, &c. 

Conſtruction, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies every exhibition of 
a general idea, by means of the ſelf. active production of & 
e that e with the idea. 


— 


 ConTacr—Beribrung, 


1, in a mathematical ſe.iſe, is the common boundary of two 


ſpaces, which is neither within the one nor the other, v. g. 
two interſecting lines do not touch one another, becauſe their 
common point belongs to each of them : 

2, in a PEV. ical ſenſe, is the reciprocal effect of the h 


powers in the common boundary of two ſpaces ; the ini- 


mediate action and reaction of impenetrability. It is diſtin- 


guiſhed from the action at diſtance, i. e. from the effect of one | 
matter upon the other, without the mediation of other inter- 
venient matters through the empty ſpace, v. g. in the eſſen- 
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4 
one matter to another, is called * percuſſion” (89/7) 3þ che cons 
tinuation of 1 it, preſſure? (Druck). 


C oNTINUANCE, or PERMANENCY— Free 


is exiſtence at all times, without origin and evaneſcence. If, 


in this manner, we repreſent to ourſelves the exiſtence of phe- 


nomena, we claſs them under the pure intellectual e. 
or Category of Subſtance. 


Cox rixurry—Sratigleit, 
refers to that magnitude, no part of which is the abſolutely 
ſmalleſt and moſt ſimple, and in the ſolution of which we ne- 
ver can arrive at determined laſt unities; for inſtance, Space 


and Time, together with che phenomena that exift in them. 


CoxrRADICTIO N MWiderſpruch; 
the principle of contradiction, i. e.“ no one thing admits of 
being repreſented by contradictory predicates,” is the nega- 


tive criterion of all abſtra& truth, and the ſource of all out 
analytical, but not of ſynthetical, cognitions. | 


: | Convention: See PROOFS. 


Cosmol or; ; 
the tranſcendental, rational coſmology; is either the Science 
embracing the whole of the phenomena in nature, or the me- 


taphyſical philoſophy of the ſuperſenſible properties of all ob- 
2855 e 


Cosmo-TAHEOLOGY 


is the e6gnit! on of a primitive Being, from the exiſtence oF a 
worte in general, and its ne as oppoſed to ſubſtance. | 


CxrrIcism, 


with Kant, ligaifies a' critical mode of 8 (doubts of | 
an hs i. e. 85 maxim of general diſtruſt with refpeCt to all 


5 5 ynthetieal 


2 [> . 


Mon L 0 8 8 A R Y. 
15 Par can 4 HR a priori, n we have acquired a view 


; of the univerſal ground of their poſſibility, in the eſſential con« 
5 ditions of © our faculties of cognition. 


| CRrITiQUE of PURE REASON, 

or tranſcendental Critique; is the Science of the pure facult 
of Reaſon; the inquiry into thoſe particulars, which Reaſon 
is able to know and to perform, from its own ſources, and 
independent of experience ons the more ample definition, 
Pp. 42 and 43. 

Curl ron, 

in a Pofitive ſenſe, is uſed by Kant; to expreſs the proniptieſi 
we acquire in obeying rules; to which he oppoſes the term 
Diſtiplinè, in a negative ſenſe; which weakens and deſtroys 

that readineſs, and makes us ſuſpend our judgment. The 
whole Critique is a Diſcipline, as to the contents of pure ra- 
tional cognition ; but as to its method, only a particular part 
of the Critique i is Diſcipline. 


DatmonoLocr 
is the doctrine of higher, but in other reſpects finite, beings 
reſembling man; in oppoſition to Theology, the doctrine of 
the higheſt aad infinite Being. Phyſical Teleology leads us to 
the former; ; moral Teleology to the latter. 


DECEPTION —Betrug, Tauschung, 
| is that illuſion of the /en/es, when we conſider ſomething, 
which is obtained by concluſions, as the immediate obſerva- 
tion itſelf. This is no error of the ſenſes, but of the Judging 
Faculty or the Underſtanding.— There is not only a deception 
of the external ſenſe, v. g. the optical, but alſo, an illufion of 
the internal ſenſe, v. g. when the fanatic believes to feel ſa- 
* pernatural influence, or when we confound the ſenſation, 
which neceſſarily accompanies a moral action or dete mination 
of the will, with the cauſe of the action itſelf, 
2 | 18 - 
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| 5 + | 
in general, is the proof of a legal claim, a right; but, in par- 
ticular, Kant underſtands by it the eſtabliſhment of u re. 
preſentation; the proof of the right we have to make uſe of 
it; the proof, that a repreſentation has ſenſe, meaning, rea- 
lity, objective validity, AY it 1s a vague or empty, but re- 
lates to objects, 


| DEMONSTRABLE, | 

in n Legi, are called thoſe poſitions, which admit-of "Oe Wot 
proof; in oppoſition to indemoꝝſtrable poſitions, that admit of 
no proof ;—in a critical ſenſe, ſuch conceptions or judgments 
are demonſtrable, as can be exhibited in perception, whether 
pure or empirical ; in oppoſition to the eee which 
cannot be thus exhibited. 


— 


DurenINATION=—Beftimnung, 


x) as . to ſubſtance; accxdens, a logical predicate of a 
fubje& : 2) Areal predicate, which amplifies the conception 5 
the determination of a thing: v. g. hard, elaſtic, &c. and not 
mere exiſtence. The determinations of a thing are, according 
to the ſource of cognition, empirical, when they are derived 
from experience; tranſcendental, when they ariſe n the re- 
preſenting ſubjeC a priors. | 


D FEKTERMIN IM 
is the principle of determining the will from fufficient inter- 
nal (ſubjective) reaſons. To combine this principle with 
that of freedom, i. e. en, enen occaſions no dif- 
ficulty. 

Dial serie | 
is uſed by Kant in the following Gignifeations : 5 
1) Logical, formal; that Logic, which treats of the ſources of 
error and illuſion, and the mode of detecting them: 
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3 5 4 millerial DialeRtic ; the exhibition and 


judgment of that illuſion, which ariſes from the ſubjective 
conſtitution of Reaſon itſelf a priori. 


„„ Discirl ix Zuckt, See CULTURE. 


DIsJuxcrIvE; See JUDGMENTS. 
| To DiseuTE | | 
upon any thing, means to decide it by proofs, i. e. from ob- 
jective conceptions, on which the judgment is founded. To 
conte/t (ſtreiten) any thing, ſignifies to claim the conſent of 
others to our judgment; though we cannot always produce 
objective reaſons, and frequently have only ſubjective grounds 
to 80 upon, 1. e. zeſthetical grounds, feelings. 


Dis ravcE: See CoxTact. 
Divixks—Geiſtlicbe 
are teachers of the pure moral Religion; as being oppoſed to 
© priefts, i. e. the conſecrated miniſters of pious cuſtoms and ce- 
remonies. 
oy Docua, 
or a dogmatical judgment, is a dire& ſyntherical d deciſion from 
"conceptions, and is diſtinguiſhed 
r, from analytical judgments, which properly teach nothing; 
2, from experimental poſitions, which have no apodictic or 
demonſtrative certainty; 
3 from mathematical principles, 1. e. from ſynthetical Jndg- 
ments arifing from the conſtruction of ideas; and 
4, from principles, i. e. indirect ſynthetico- apodictic rol 
ments, ſuch as the principle of the © /ſuffictent reaſon.” Spe- 
culative pure Reaſon contains no dogmas ; for its ideas 
have no conſtitutive, objective reality; hence it admits of 


no nnn, method. EY 
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F eee 


or the dogmatical proceſs of pure Reaſon, 1s the prejudice of 
maintaining and deciding metaphyſical propoſitions according 
to cuſtomary principles, and of determining upon the exiſt- 
ence or non-exiſtence of ſuperſenſible objects and their pro- 
perties, without having previouſly deduced the poſſibility of 
them from the faculties of Reaſon : it is therefore, Metaphyſics 
without a previous Critique.—Dogmatiſm paves the way for 
Scepticiſm ; this compels us to have recourſe to a Critique; 


and this laſtly e us to a ſolid ſyſtem c of ſcience, 


Dury—Pficht, 


is the obedience of a law from a true regard for it; the ob- 
jective neceſſity of an action for the ſake of the law, ſo far as 

this ob/:ges the will, 1. e. morally compels it; though it may 
have ſome other lubjective deſires. 


DrxauteAr 
1) in general, is ſaid of things, ſo far as we do not attend to 
their quantity in perception, but to the ground or cauſe af 
their exiſtence, Hence Kant calls, 2) in particular, a ſynthęſis 
dynamical, where the things combined neceſſarily belong to 


one another, but muſt not neceſſarily be of a homogenous na- 
ture, becauſe they do not, (as in the mathematical ſyntheſis) 
conſtitute together One magnitude, quantum. The 1 


of cauſe and effect, ſor inſtance, is dynamical. 
EFFECT See CausaUrrr. 


EMPIRICAL : See A POSTERIORT. 


EriczxEss OF PURE REASON 
has been N the Kantian explanation concerning the coin- 
gidence of the pure intellectual conceptions (Categories) with 
the objeQs of experience ; according to which explanation, 
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Ws By theſe pure notions or conceptions, Leng the! forme: of i 


chought, experience itſelf and its abjens, as ſuch, become pol- 
ſible. 
; Vid. the fourth Problem, P- 49 & ſeq. 


E-THICO0-THEOLOGY . | 


is that ſpecies of Theology, which is derived ben pure moral 
arguments, and admits no ſymbolical repreſentations. 


| ExPERIENCE—Erfabrung 
is, with Kant, an objective, 1 1. e. univerſally valid and neceſſary 
ſynthetical cognition of given objects (phenomena); or, the 
repreſentation of obſervations in a neceſſarily determined con- 
nection; cognition through combined obſervation ; the con- 
nection of ſenſible repreſentations according to certain laws. 


ExTENSION— Ausdebnung, 


in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, is the repreſentation of 2 
If theſe are ſimul- 
taneous or coexiſtent, it is Space: if they follow one another 
in ſucceſſion, it is Time. According to this uſe of the word 
_ © extenſion,” every magnitude 1s called extenſive, which is re- 
preſented by the ſucceſſive connection of parts of time and 
ſpace, when the repreſentation of the whole becomes poſſible 
only by the repreſentation of the parts. In this ſenſe exten- 
ſion is uſed in Mathematics, and hence the mathe/is extenſorum. 


whole, by means of its continued parts. 


_ ExTENSIVE POWER 
is, according to Kant, original elaſticity or the power of an 
extended thing by means of the repulſion of all its parts. It 
ſo far differs from what is commonly called elafizcity, as this 
is the power of a matter, to reſume its form or magnitude 


changed by another moving power, upon the remiſſion of the 


latter. 
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© ©; wm Tauer : t 
25 that deception, in which we conſider the mere repreſenta- 
tion of a thing as equivalent to the thing itſelf, Religious 
Fancy manifeſts itſelf in this, when man conſiders the ſtatutory 
belief and ceremonies as the ſubſtance of religion, and as the 
ſupreme condition, upon which he may obtain the approba- 
tion 925 the Deity. 
 FaTaiim . - TT | 

is that ſyſtem, in which the connection of purpoſes in the 
world is confidered as accidental; and in which this connec- 
tion is yet derived from a Supreme Being, not indeed from his 
rational nature, but from the neceſſary conſtitution of this 
Being, and the unity of the world thence OG Such, for 
inſtance, is the ſyſtem of Spinoza. 


FIN AI. pusPosr—Endeweck | 
is chat, which requires no other purpoſe as the condition of its 
poſſibility ; which contains in itſelf the determining cauſe, the 
neceſſary and ſufficient condition of all other purpoſes. 


_ Forw | 
is the determined mode of thinking ſomething, or the manner 
of its exiſtence ; it is oppoſed to matter, 1. e. that which 18 
given and determinable. 


F UNCTION, a 0 


is the office, the activity, the form of an bikes faculty of 

| cognition : 1) of the Underſtanding —to think and to judge; : 
2) of Reaſon —to conclude. 

Function is oppoſed to aßßection, as this implies a change to 

winch our ogy Faculty 1s ſubje&.. 


GenTus—ingenium 


is the talent, che gift of nature, or the native difpebtion of the 
mind, from which nature preſcribes the rule to art. 


To 
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To Ca? 


5 an object, is to perceive it, to obſerve it; to refer the concep- 
tion of it to real or poſſible experience. That an object be 


given, is a neceſſary condition for receiving a cognition of it, 
but not ſo, for thinking of it only. 8 


— 


GooD Gutes, 


18 that, of which reaſon approves, and which it conſiders a 


practically neceſſary ; that, which according to 2 rational 
principle is a neceſſary object of the faculty of defiring ; which 
has ſome value. It is oppoſed to the agreeable, which ſatis- 
fies the inclinations of the ſenſes, or which affords us pleaſure. 


— 


GRAVITATION 


is called the effect of univerſal attraction, which every part of 
matter immediately exerts on all other parts, and at all diſ- 
tances. Kant diſtinguiſhes gravitation from gravity, 1. e. the 


effort of matter to moves itſelf 3 in the direction of the ſuperior 


gt avitation. * 


GrouxD or DETERMINATION—Beftimmungegrund. 


The grounds or caufes of determining our actions, are called 
Formal (laws), . ſo far as they aſcertain the way and manner, 
in which we view an object; material (maxims), ſo far as 
they determine the objects, to which an action is directed, 
ſubjective (laws), ſo far as they depend upon pure rational con- 


| ceptions objective (motives), ſo far as they affect the Senfſi- 
tive Faculty; practical, fo far as the laſt ground, which de- 


termines the will is an idea from pure Reafon ; ae/thett- 
cal, when the laſt grounds of volition are met with in certain 
Feelings of ſenſe. The pure moral law is the formal ground 
of determining moral actions; hence the good and bad, i. e. 
the objects of moral defire and averſion, depend upon this law: 
it is, therefore, bkewiſe the material ground of determina 


tion, 
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"tion, and 1s jeans, as 3 the 6g of 5 Nen 1 
te lf. The moral ſenſe is the ſubjective ground of the ſame | | 
action; but, as this ſenſe or 1 itſelf 1 is jen produced gh 

buy Reaſon, it cannot be aeſthetical. 


Harerxzss—Glickſeligheit ; 0 7 


1 with Kant, the whole proſperity of a finite, rational | 
being; the conſciouſneſs of the agreeable fituation, which un- | 
interruptedly accompanies the whole exiſtence of ſuch a being. 
—[t ariſes from the ſatis faction of all inclinations, from the 
attainment of all ends, which the Senſitive Faculty propoſes, 
and is therefore a ne of the imagination. 


Hers RONOMY, 


or a foreign legiſlation, 1s that, in which not che wilt ulelf, N 
but ſomething elſe determines us to act in a certain manner; 
when not the action itſelf, but merely its object, its effect, 
intereſts us; when, beſide the idea of the action, another ex- 
traneous allurement or compulſion, i. e. hope or fear muſt. 


concur, in order to produce the action. | 5 
„ Hicursr Goonr—Hichſles GRt * 
is the whole unconditionate object of pure practical Reaſon, | 4 
and conſiſts 1) in virtue as the conſtituent of being happy 3 5 5 
the ſupreme good; 2) ing happineſs itſelf, ſo far as it is con- | 1 
nected with that worth ; the Perfect good. Tg { 
| | c 
 HyeorTuHrss | { 
is an n explanation of ſomething that 1s real, by ſomething elſe, Wot 
the reality of which 1 is not demonſtrable or, at leaſt, is not de- T 
monſtrated. 5 | 

HrYeoTHETICAL : See JUDGMENTS. | 
| (Ine 5 e | | O! 
This en Kant employs more determiaately (bor- K 
rowed 


GLOSSARY. | 1561 


5 from Plato), than is commonly uſed in modern lar 
guages. According to Kant, it ſigniſies a neceſſary conception 
of Reaſon, the object of which cannot be perceived by the 
ſenſes, nor acquired by experience. 


* 


IDEALISM 


is called that ſyſtem of philoſophy, in which the external reali- 
ty of certain intuitive repreſentations is diſputed or doubted, 


and ſpace as well as external objects are aſſerted to be mere 


fancies.— Such is the ſyſtem of the celebrated biſhop Berkley, 


ILLVUSIoN— Tauſchung, Schein, 


js a falſe judgment, in which we attribute a predicate to an 


object in itſelf, which predicate belongs to it merely in rela- 
tion to-the ſubje&. 


InacinatiIon—Einbildungshraft 


is the faculty of repreſenting an object, in Met ih though 


it ſhould not be preſent. 


| IMMANENT 
is uſed by Kant in oppofition to tranſcendental : the former 
term is applied to conceptions or principles, which are valid 
in nature, and are uſed concerning objects of experience, phe- 
nomena ; though the principles themſelves are not derived 
from experience: v. g. the application of the principle of 
cauſality is immanent, when it is applied to the relation ſub- 
ſiſting among the phenomena of nature as ſuch : it would be 


x eranſcendent, when we go with this principle beyond expe- 


rience, and endeavour to prove from it the exiſtence of the. 

Deity. | | 
Itlvoaturtte—Uliterbiichbete 

of the ſoul, cannot be proved from ſpeculative reaſons, nor. 

from its ſelf. ſubſiſtence, fimplicity, a and ſo forth ; hence it is 


Be not 


262 GLOSSARY. 


not A an object of e e but it may yet ba con- 
cluded by analogy, partly from the diſproportion of the great 
talents of man to the confined duration of his preſent life; and 
partly for the ſake of giving energy to the neceſſary laws of 
morality : in this manner it may be defended againſt all the 
ſpeculative obj ections of the rude materialiſts. 


. IurxRATIVE Gebot, 

oi in general, is an objective practical law; 
2) in a more determined ſenſe, it is the formula or preſcribed 
model of that law, by which it 1s referred to a will, as the ne- 
ceſſary precept of its actions; though this will may ſubjec- 
tively have ſome other obje& of its wiſhes, becauſe it is not 


purely rational, but alſo pep on inclinations, v. g- thoſg 
of the human e 


| Iurxkss lor Eindrucl. 

Objects make impreſſions upon us, ' fignifies with Kant, that | 
objects of the external ſenſe, external phenomena, affect the 
internal ſenſe, and are real objects of thought; conſequently, 
that they are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the thoughts them- 
ſelves, which never can be exhibited in Space.—The modus 
operand! or the origin of this influence occaſioned by ſenſible 
impreſſions, cannot he explained by the n of Kant, 


 Inoran47IOn—Neigung 

\ fignifies a ſenſible impulſe, the dependence of the appetitive 
faculty on ſenſations ; in oppoſition to © intereſt,” i. e. the de- 
pendence of that faculty on rational ideas.— The amount of 
all inclinations is ſeif-love z the ſatisfaction or gratification of 
an inclination is pleaſure ; that of all ans, 1s nul, 


* „I 


| 8 that inert ſvitem of philoſophy, which imagines "NO to 
| conſiſt 


10 * 


G GSS ARK . 163 
bonfiſt in the accidentality (chance) of actions; that the will 


is not at all determined by arguments; ; and that a free being 


18 equally liable, to commit good as well as bad actions 


irbirrnwTIS TB 


are able thoſe latitudinarians of neutrality, who aſſert, that 
there are indifferent or involuntary actions, which are neither 
morally good nor bad; 


INDIVIDUAL 2 See JopGMEnTs: 


 InpucenenT=Bewegungsgrund, 
Is the objective ground of the will, ſo far as it, e repre- 


ſented by Reaſon, determines the will. —It is diſtinguiſhed _ 


from the MoTIVE,' Triebfeder, which is ſomething ſubjective, 
3. e. an inclination; which impels us to an action: 


. 


| InDucTioN | 
is cognition of the whole or of the genus, by means of the 
parts obſerved or perceived : v. g. if we aſcribe to bodies in 
general, what we have hitherto every where diſcovered in 
them. From induction there ariſes only a comparative uni- 
weir, or generality of an empirical rule. | 


. INFINITE: See JUDGMENTS. 


InTurTion—Anſchauung, 
1) in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, is every repreſentation of va- 
riety or the multifarious, ſo far only, as we conſider the va- 
riety, and not the unity in the object. In ſo far, however, as 


the repreſentation preſents variety, we may call every repre- 


ſentation a perception, and unfold it further as ſuch ; . 
2) in a more confined and proper ſenſe, an intuition is not a 


bare repreſentation of fight, but every immediate repreſenta- 


tion of the individual thing, a ſingle repreſentation, which 
X 2 11 
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164 e erossAAx. 
Aabbediateiy refers to an objed, and by which chis is given, 


1. © perceived. 

Rs To JuDGE—Urtheilen 0 
ſignifies to give unity to two repreſentations, namely to the 
repreſentation of an object, v. g. of a man, and that of a cha- 
racter, v. g. man is a rational being. | | 


| Jupcixc Fac ouTs—Urtbeiltkeifty* 
is the power of thinking of the particular, as contained under 
the general or uni verſal.— Kant divides this Faculty into 1 the 
determining (ſubſuming) power of judging; chis again is a) 
empirical, b) tranſcendental; 2) the reflecting or reflex power 
of judging, which is further ſubdivided into a) acſthetical, b) 
teleological. The meaning of theſe terms may be found i in 
their reſpective re? in the alphabetical ane, | 


cr e , 
according to the uſual definition of Logicians, are repreſenta- - i 
tions of one relation ſubſiſting between two notions or con- 
ceptions. This explanation, however, applies only to the ca- 
tegorical judgments, and does not determine the nature of this 
relation. For, even by che laws of the repreſenting power, . 
there ariſes likewiſe a relation among our conceptions, which 
cannot with any propriety be called a Judgment. According 
to Kant, therefore, a judgment in general is the act of com- 
prehending a variety or the multufarious, repreſented by an 
intuition, under objective unity. And as nothing elſe but in- 
tuitions can be repreſented under this unity, they muſt ex- 
hibit either properties of a thing, or effects of A thing, or 
parts of a whole. Henee the following, Judgments will be 
the reſult cf all repreſentations, 


I. JopGcMENTS oF 8 . determine hat can be 
comprehended under objective nnr The three ſpecies of 


therifare 
; Individual, 


GLOSSARY, e 


Sebbviduat or /ingular, when one indi- 
ual thing, —" 

Particular, when many, 

Univerſal, when all, 


can be compre- 
hended under ob- 
i jective unity. 


IT. JupcMexNTs or Quaratt, which 1 aft the manner, in 


which the act of comprehending can be carried on. 
Their ſpecies are, 


Affirmative, 1. e. ſo as really to unite/an intuition with a cone” 


ception ; ; 
Negative, or ſo as to excludè ſomething from a conception; 


| Infinite, or ſo us to exclude a whole claſs of intuitions, withoat 


determining thereby the conception in any degree. 


III. JupemenTs of RELATION, or ſach as expreſs the rela- 
tions ſubſiſting between things and properties, cauſes and 


effects, parts and a whole. The ſpecies of this claſs are, 
Categorical, when particular properties or things, 
Hypothetical, when particular effe&s or cauſes, 


 Dizjun@wve, when particular parts or wholes are Compres 


hended under objective unity. 


IV. JopemenTs or MoDALITY, are thoſe which denote the 


particular faculties of the mind, by means of which they 


have been formed ; or determine that place, whete the 


things judged of, or comprehended under objective unity, Y 


have their reſpective ſeat. The ſpeties of theſe are, 
5 Problanaticel when the things exiſt in the Underitanding 


alone, or are mere ideas, of which it is not eer- 
tain, whether they really exiſt without the mind; 


Aſfertor , when the things comprehended under the objective 
| Aare in reality conceived, and believed to corre- 
ſpond with the conception we have of them; and 
beret or attended with the character of neceſſity, when 
the things are ſo conceived, as to og along with 
them 
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16 GLOSSARY: 


them the conviction, that according to the ch. 

ſtitution of the Underſtanding,” they cannot be 
otherwiſe conceived, whether in n affirmative ob 
negative inſtance. 

The three laſt ſpecies of Judgments have been il by 
Kant to the claſs of modality ' becauſe they add nothing to 
the contents of a judgment, as is the caſe with thoſe of * quan- 
tity,” © quality,” and © relation.” 5 
| The further diviſion of Judgme nts, as to their origin, Hes 

orm, uſe, &c. cannot be detailed in an elementary treatiſe; 
for this would require a ſeparate work, which Kant has ac- 
tually publiſhed, and of which the reader will find ſome account, 
in the preceding elementary view of his works, under No. | 
2 

To Know; er, 


objectively conſidered, is to have apodictical or de mon rativs 


certainty. This is poſſible only in die Fs origin of 
which is @ priori. | 


KNOWLEDGE : See 33 
Lau- Geſets. 
A Law is an objective „ rule, or the repreſentation of 


a general condition, according to which a variety or what is 
multifarious muſt be uniformly applicable to all. 


5 LEGALITY—Geſetzmaſſigheit, 1 | 
moral re&itude, is predicable of every determination of the 
will and ſubſequent action, which agree with the moral law; 
whether this action ariſe from the repreſentation of the law 
itſelf, or from the inclination reſulting from the view of the 
ſacceſs and advantage of the action. As to the morality, i. e. 
the properly moral value of the action, there is till required 
a virtuous ſentiment, or the determination to a lawful action 
through the law e of any proſpett of gain or loſs. 
. LISERTY 


fi 


» 
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Dianurr, Fazepou—Frepbeit, 


1s conſidered as the attribute of an intelligent being, ſo far ag 
its actions are nit determined by foreign cauſes. Such 1 


ſality and its action 1 is called fre. 


* 


192 * 

43 LIMITATION 

is a a Citegory: of Quilliey, which is conceived in things, by 
connecting the predicate of reality with that of negation; in a 


Har manner as the judgments of quality (i. e. the ſpecies of 
thoſe called by Kant, infinite), have ſomething c common with 


| Kia form of both, affrmatzve x and negative, 


| Max Menſch 

a moral being, ſubje& to moral laws by virtue of his rational 
nature : hence it is highly improper to call him a fighting 
animal, as ſome of the modern court-philoſophers are pleaſed 
to define him.—_A bad man, is he who has adopted deviation 
from the moral law as a maxim ; a good man, who values the 
moral law as his ſupreme maxim ;—an accompliſbed man, who 
is both inclined and able to communicate his agreeable feelings 
to others ;—a man of good morals, whoſe actions correſpond 
with the moral law. 

79 MATERIALISM 

in n 18 th aſſertion, that the whole of worldly beings 
conſiſt ofmatter in particular, the gſyecbological materialiſm, 
or the doctrine, that the perſonality of man can ſubſiſt only 

under the condition of his being the ſame body ;—the coſma- 

e that the exiſtence and preſence of the world can be 

owing to other circumſtances, than to that of its being in 


Space. 
MATTER, 


7) as oppoſed to form, is the given, perceived thing in general; 


phat, which is determinable; the cqrrelate of the determina- 
* tion: 


* 


: 33 in . to We i. Kas of the internal 
Nenſe, matter is that, which is determibed by the form of ex- 
ternal 3 ; the ſubſtance of bodies. 


Mios K 


are fubjective pales of Reaſon, relative to free abies ; 
whereas las are the neceſſary objective rules, which apply 
with equal force to every individual, whether m 
ſed to my them, o or not. 


| MECHANICALLY | 


1) in end; is all that, which neceſſarily happens in time, 
according to the law of cauſality ; 2) in particular, the effect, 

vrhich bodies in motion produce upon one another by the com- 
munication of their motion (not by their internal powers, as 
in the chemical effects cf bodies), 1 v. * 8: mechanical ſeparation 


by the wedge. 
MECHANISM or NaTurE _ 0 


is the neceſſary conſequence of events in time, according to Me 
Tp law of daher. | 


Mzrarhrsics 


I, as defined by BAUMGARTEN, is the ſcience treating of the 
firſt principles of human knowledge ; it has no fixed limits. 
by which it is ſeparated from other ſciences : 

2, with KanT; the whole ſyſtem of pure philoſophy ; ; the 

philoſophy of things that are not the objects of ſenſe ; or the 
Science of the hyperphyfical predicates of ſenſible objects. 


MxTHoD 


= Theoretically, is the mode of teaching ; 5 the form of a 


ſcience ; that proceſs of arranging the variety in our cogni- 
tions under ſyſtematic unity, 1 is guided and Getetmmed: 
by rational principles: 9 | „ 
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| | 2 guliraly the 8 0 way of ea genuine morab 
principles. The "methodical dofrine. of practical Regſon 15, 


Ale method from principles. | OY . 


| of the For 85 Fi 3 5 VVV 


[© 6 ternal ſenſe, with all the internal reflections: it is thus con- | 
x >a fidered in the experimental doctrine of mind; 2) the tranſcen- 
5 dental ſubje&t.« of thoughts, which we can repreſent to our- 


perceptions, and the cognoſcible reality of thoſe [pretended in- 
nate conceptions of things beyond the world of ſenſe; v. g. if 
we attribute poſitive predicates to the Deity, and Mill diſpute, 1 


. 2 that of practical Reaſon, is the moral ſyſtem, | 8 a. 

not derive the material ground of human actions f om the world 
of ſenſe, and Which conſequently eſtabliſhes the morality of 
them upon ſuperſenſible perceptions.; v. g. if we admit ſuch 
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The er anſcengental, dofrineig f od 1s the ſcience whe EY 
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ſelves merely through the conſciouſneſs accompanying all our 
repreſentations; 3) in particular, this ſelf- ſame Wenn 2 as the 0 
vital Free of matter. 


deen 22 See INDUCEMENT. 
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= ” MysTIctsM-—Schwirmerey | 1 
10 chat of ſpeculative Reaſon, is Plato's doQrine of intellectual 5 
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their borrowed origin from phenomena : 


givine nes „ a8 differ from the eſſential commands of Rae 
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. Reaſon. 


> GLOSSARY: 


„„ | 
in apodittical Judgment ; that neceſſity, according to which 
certain predicates belong to a certain conception: 2) real, ma- 
terial, phyſical neceſſity of exiſtence ; the impoſſibility of non- 
exiſtence :. 3) moral, e neceſſi 


| Necarrys : Hoe] Toveatenrs: . 


e 8 


15 A pure intellectual conception, which ariſes from the aft of - 
referring the form of a judgment to an object. An N 
(not, innate) notion is called a Category. 


| Nountexon—Ding an ich, 


an object or thing in itſelf, i. e. without or external to the 


mind in a tranſcendental ſenſe; a thing excluſive of our repre- 
ſentation. It is generally oppoſed to the term“ ee ee 


or the ſenſible repreſentation of an object. 


Nuu BER—Zabl,. 


is the repreſentation of unity, from the 8 ation ok 


One to One, which is of a ſimilar ſpecies. By the idea © num- 
ber,” the Category of Quantity is ſenſualized, and the pure 


ſcheme of Quantity, or ſeries of time . 1 by 


= OnJect—Gegenftand 10 - 


of a repreſentation, in general, is the individun! thing. to which 8 
the variety of ” Aras matter in a e eee 18 referred. 5 


4 5 Onlrerue . 


ſignifies, in general, every thing which has aher reality, 
which relates to an object of ſenſe and experience. 


OxLIcATI oN N othigung 


is a moral and practical determination of a will governed by 


enn motives z z or the practical neceſſity of volition, in a. 
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"GLOSSARY, 


+ poſikle aokitadifion a6 natural inclinations. Th a ſacred will, 
rhe no obligation takes place. | 1 © 


older 


1) as it is Well | . 
nitions a Priori of things in i general : Fe 9 

2) as it is poſſible; a complete analyſis of the pure Under- 

h ſtanding, or tranſcendental philoſophy, i. e. the ſcience of the 
moſt general conceptions and laws of all rational and moral 
objects collectively conſidered ;—in oppoſition to that part of 
Metaphyſics, which treats of the Pa ticular eue of the in« 

ternal or ene ſenſe. | 


Cas 
; is the cognition er a Supreme Being from bare e Anon 0 


—_—_ ORGANON 
1) in general, is the knowledge of thoſe rules, 1 0 1 2. 
ſcientific ſyſtem oan be conſtructed: | 
2) in particular, the Organon of pure Reaſon; i. e. an Organon 
for the purpoſes of Metaphyſics. From the complete applica- 
ee of the Organon, ariſes 2 ſyſtem of pure Reaſon. 


Onrci—Ur/ſprung, 
| the firſt origin is the derivation of an effect from its firſt cauſe, 
1. e. that cauſe, which is not again the effect of another cauſe | 
5 the ſame kind. 


On1cmartr—Urſpringlich, 
1. e. not derived; for inſtance, original action: (See Causa- 
LITY) ; an original character, which requires no derivation, 
No 5 proof. 
| - PARALOGESM 
-I) logical : a falſe concluſion of Reaſon, as to its form: 
- * tranſcendental: when the ground of the paralogiſm de- 
ä pends 
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pends upon the irate of „ of 8 ſelf x 
for inſtaner 1 in the tranſcendental doctrine of mind. 


© PARTICULAR : See Js 71 GMENTS. | 


> PATHOLOGICAL 4 
is called that, which depends upon the paſſive part of human 
nature, upon the ſenſitive faculty. It is oppoſed to'* pratfical,” 
L. e. that, which depends upon the free activity of Reaſon. 


PeoPLE or Gop | 
is a people, that live under the eee of divine laws. 


, _ - PERCEPTION. 


generally fignifies the ſame as * intuition ;* but) in particular, 
it is uſed by Kant in a more limited ſenſe, i. e. a repreſenta- 
tion accompanied with conſciouſnefs or apperception. 4 


Prxurrrzv-Erlaubt: 


1) is that, which correſponds with a barely poſſible enen ä 


precept; non- permitted, what militates againſt a problema» 
tical Imperative: 2) that, which is conſiſtent with a general 
law of morality, with the autonomy of the will ; the contrary 
is unpermitted. In the former fignification, the non-permitted 
18 diſtinguiſhed from that, which Is contrary to duty,” or 


What is againſt a real, ſabfiſting law. In the latter ſenſe, theſe, 
ferms are equivalent to each other, 


PHENOMENON : See NOUMENON. 


PaLogopnER—IWeltweiſer, | 
in idea, is he who renders all cognitions ſabſervient to the ne- 


ceſſary purpoſes of human Reaſon; a elitr of that faculty; 
a maſter in is ſcience of wiſdom, | 


GLOSSARY. 
To PRHLOSOrHIZE 
means to exerciſe one's peculiar talent inthe philoſophical uſe 


of Reaſon, i i. e. in the explanation of that, which is explicable, 
. FRY 
PursTCO-TRROLOG 


bY.) or rather plinco-thleglagical, theology, is the cognition) of the 
Deity, as being the author of that order and perfection in the 
| natural world of ſenſe, which is every where diſcoverable. 


/ 


PrHoRoNOMY 


is the pure doctrine of the magnitude of motion. | 


Poss1B1LITY—M, oglichBeit 


1) the form of a problematical judgment; the conceivable con- 

nection of two conceptions: 2) the correſponding pure Cate- 

gor y, i. e. the reference of a form of thought in a problema- 

tical judgment, to perceptions in general, to an object: 3) the 
application of this Category to ſenſible perceptions; the a- 

greement of a conception with the general form of ſenſible 

perceptions of time. —[Impoſſibility, therefore, ſignifies the 
diſagreement, the inconſiſtency with this form. 


PRACT ICAL 


is that, which depends on freedom, on the ſelf-aQive faculty | 
of deſiring ; which relates to that faculty as the ground, con- 
ſequence, &c. ; for inſtance, practical cognition, laws, princt, 
ples, philoſophy. | 
| PRACMATIC AL. 
is that, which is Ns for the promotion of general proſpe- 
rity. 
 Pravinc—Beten, | 


is a mere declaration of wiſhes towards the nies e 3 2 
Being, that ſtands in need of no explanation of the e 
lentiment of the W perſon. I ren as the 

Means. 


„ 60 8 RY. 


means of producing effects upon God, is ſuperſtition. In or- 


der to improve ourſelves, and to enliven our moral ſentiment, 


it is one of the moſt ſalutary, but by no means generally Pea 
8 means. 8 „ * „ | 


i a practical elle in "the bs Fob 1 e ſenſe, 8 
" hate an abſolute (lawful) or only ; a comparative univerlality, 


 Parnciete—Grundſats : 


is every general cognition, from which others may be cons 
ay derived and e e 


PRoBLEMATICAL: "ln Jopcurnrs, 


ProoFs—Beweiſe 


1) in 8 are objective grounds of conyiftion. To prove 
- fomething, is to demonſtrate it ſufficiently from objective, lo- 
gical reaſons, to convince, or at leaſt; to prepare the mind for 
conviction, and not merely to perſuade, i. e. to cauſe or pro- 


Auce our apptobation from ſubjective (aeſthetical) grounds of 


determination: 2) in particular; proofs are either empirical, 


from real experience; or a priori, from Reaſon and independ . 


ent of all matter Bens experience. 


e 


- is the doctrine of mind; the phyſiology of the internal ſenſe, 
8 a part of phyſics in general. 


Pong reis: 7 See A PRIORI-. 


PurPo $E—Zweck, 


In general, is the conception of an object, ſo far as it A rug 
at the ſame time, the ground of the reality of this object. 
A purpoſe is ſaid to be hypothetical, when it preſents itſelf as 
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8 GLOSSARY. _w— 
che means of attaining ſome other object; categorical, when it 
exhibits itſelf as final purpoſe in the oppoſite caſe.—Pwrpoſe of ® 
Nature is the exhibition of the idea of a real, objective con- 
formity in nature. A ching exiſts as @ purpoſe of e 12 

when it is of itſelf both cauſe and effect. "2 

The ſcience or philoſophy of all purpoſes is called nue | 


- Quarry, 


| Quanr:ry, 


\ 


See JUDGMENTS. f 


Sl REALITY— WW, ir Blichbeit . 


is real, not merely ideal exiſtence ; and this is conceived 5 
pure, through that Category, which is founded upon the form 


of aſſertory judgments: 2) ſenſuatized i. e. the cii cumſtance 
of Deng in a determined time. 


Reason -e 


A) generally implies the whole, ſupreme, ſelf-aQive faculty of 
cognition, in contradiſtinction to the low, merely paſſive, fa- 
culty of the ſenſes; and, in this view, the Underſtanding is 
likewiſe comprehended under it. Hence the whole faculty of 
cognitions à priori is called pure Reaſon ; which is divided 
into the faculty of forming conceptions, i. e. the Underſtand. 
ing ; and into the faculty of forming concluſions, i. e. Reaſon 
in a more limited ſenſe. | 
B) in particular: the power of conceiving ſomething from 
principles; of apprehending the particular from the general; 
of reducing the unity of the rules of the Underſtanding te 
principles; of claſſing particular conceptions under thoſe, which 
are general; and finally, of exerting the higheſt degree of ac- 
55 tivity in the free operating faculty of cognition.— Thus de- 
| _ | fined, Reaſon is not only diſtinguiſhed from the Senſitive Fa- 
+8 culty, but likewiſe from the © ES in a more limited 
ſenſe. , 
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1s GLOSSARY. 


Nabe . 


the ſuſceptibility of impreſſions; z the power of receiving re. 
preſentations j of being affected by objects; the paſſive faculty 
of repreſentation; 3 &nſibility. This, combined with ſponta - 


ele, forms the ſubſtance of the repreſenting 1 of man. 


Io 


REFLECTION —Ueberlegurig, 
r) logical ; the compariſon made between exiſting conceptions - 


in general: 2) tranſcendental reflection, the mode of compa- 


ring repreſentations with reſpect to the faculty of cognition, in 


which they are compared; the act of refle&ing upen the man- 


ner, how and by what ſubje&ive conditions (ſtates of mind) 
we arrive at certain conceptions and judgments, whether 


_ through inclination and cuſtom, through the Senſitive Faculty, 


the Underſtanding, or WI Reaſon. N . 


* 


REGULATIVE rains Sou CONSTITUTIVE. 


' RELATION : See JodowENTs. ” 
REtacion 


1). ſubjectively conſidered, is the repreſentation of the eſſential 
ws of Reaſon, as the reſult of divine commands and of vir- 


tue; the coincidence of the will of a finite being with that of 
a ſacred and beneficent author of the world, who has both, 


the will and power of realizing the moſt exact proportion be- 
tween the happineſs, and the moral conduct of man. All Re- 


ligion is founded upon morals. The Science of Religion 1 is, 
therefore, called Moral Theology : 


2) objectively confidered, it is the whole compaſs of thoſe doc- 
trines, which relate to the ſubjective Religion. 


Rercntwefrion filly : 


is an internal determination, a modification of the mind. It ls 
converted into a cognition, as foon as it is referred to an object. 
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"GLOSSARY. 


Rout.r—Regel 


55.2 conception or a judgment, ſo far as the connection of a 


variety is ſubjected to a general condition. As to their va» 
lidity, Rules are either univerſal, which ate 


ire neceſſarily valid, 
and admit of no exception, for inſtance, the moral law, and 


all the rules a priori: or they are general, when we frequent- 


ly obſerve them to be advantageous and applicable to the pur- 


| Poſes of. life : ſuch are, for inſtance, the rules of prudence. 


SATISFA cT10n—IWoblgefallen 


is the correſponding relation of an object to the ſenſe of. ICY 
ing, © or to the ys itſelf. 


SCEPTICISN ; 


| af? pure Reaſon, 1 is the opinion, that we can form no deciſion 


upon the exiſtence and non-exiſtence. of ſuperſenfible things 


and their properties, without pointing out with acturacy the 


grounds of this impoſſibility, which 8 in the ie facul- 
ty elk: 7 


SCHEMA 5 4 g 
i) is be general Notermilation of a perception according to 
general ideas; for inſtance, the ſenſible repreſentation of. a 
man, a horſe, a houſe in general, It muſt, therefore, not be 


confounded with a © picture, i. e. an example in concreto, 


Sb that of an individual or particular man, horſe, houſe, &c. 


2) the tranſcendental ſchema of 4 pure intellectual not on, is 


the pure and general ſenſualization of ſuch a notion a Priori 3 


the ſenſible condition, under which the pure notions of the in- 
telle& are uſed; i. e. objects can be claſſed under it. The 
regular ſucceſſion of variety is apriori the ſchema of cau- 
ſality ; number in general is the ſchema of quantity; where- 


as an individual number, as that of 57 3 5, &c. is merely the 1 
. pure gf i it. 
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Sener 


is ſenſible repreſentation, impreſſion of an actually preſent ob- 
jet upon the mind, modification of the Senſitive Faculty. 3 


SENSE, or rn FacuLTY—Sinnlichleit, 


according to KAaNT, i is that faculty of the mind, which i is liable 15 
to be modified and affected by things, and thereby to receive 
impreſſions or repreſentations of, things. It is, therefore, 'nei- 
ther a bare modification "of the Underſtanding, as with Lz1B- 
NITZ, nor a mere activity or excitement of the corporeal 
organs, the peculiar exiſtence of which, if 1 it is to become an 
object of cognition, rather preſuppoſes a ove and in the 
mind itſelf. 

The pure Senſitive Faculty a priori, implies the faculty i in 
itſelf ; that, which belongs to it as a power of ſuſceptibility a 
priori, which, is not firſt determined by the ſenſible impreſ= 
Hons, but which rather determines the latter themſelves, ac- 
cording to Space and Time; it is the ſubjective condition of 
all that, which receives by it (namely the Senſitive F Foley a 
priori) the charakter of reality. . 


SexcmiLrtY— Empfindbarkeit | 


is ſometitnes, though rarely, uſed in theſe * Elements inſtead 
of ſenſation ; it expreſles rather the a of 8 ſen⸗ 
ble impreſſions. | 


SENSIBLE and SENSITIVE 
"muſt not be confounded with one another, as the former | is 
analogous to · ſenſibility, the latter to ſenſation. 7 


S1ULTANEITY—Zugleichrepn, 
15 the exiſtence of a variety or the multifarious, a at one and cs. 


ſame time, 
Space—Raum 


is the intuitive repreſentation of things being without and 
near one gnother, and of extenſion in general, 


DPON= 


e <q RR 
10 10 f in genernl, | is ſelf-aQtve, unconditionate „ ; | | 
1 2) in particular, che ſpontantity of the repreſenting faculey 
; * conſiſts in the activity or operation of the repreſenting ſubject i 
upon the impreſſions received. The repreſenting faculty is 
called, Underſtanding, Reaſon in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, ſo 
Far only, as it is ſelf- active and apprehends the impreſſions re- 
ceived, connects them into a whole, and has the power of res 
producing them. 


Srukrdvs worsnie—Afterdienſt 
is ſich a fanciful veneration of the Deity, as is contrary to 
that true ſervice, which he himſelf requires; v. g. by penance, 
mortification, pilgrimage, c. 


. SuBJECT _ 
1) Jogitat ; that in general, in which certain predicates are in- 
herent : 2) the tranſcendental ſubje& in particular, the repre- 
ſenting, thinking being in relation to its own thoughts : 3) the 
real n ſubſtance. 
* Sonette 


As oppoſed to objective, ſignifies 1) that, which belongs to the 
ide 1. e. all repreſentations : 2) that, which in part at 
leaſt is determined by the nature of the ſubject. This is like- 

* wiſe the caſe in all our repreſentations : 3) that, which relates 
to no object correſponding with the repreſentation ; thoſe con- | 
ceptions and judgments, that cannot be exhibited in percep- _ | 
tion, as the Deity; Liberty, Immortality: 4) in a practical k 
ſenſe, ſuch practical principles (maxims), which are not imme- | > 
diately founded upon Reaſon itſelf, but upon the particular ; 
conſtitution of the acting fubject, upon the ſenſible impulſe and 
inclinations of it. 


. 


Sirerten 


10 according to the pure Category, a dubject in a | categorical 
Z 2 judgment 


judgment; all chat, bets is not ese as 9 of 3 
ſomething elſe: in this ſenſe the mind itfelf is called ſub- 


ſtance: 2) ſenſualized ; ſubſtance in a phenomenon, the con- 
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tinuance, perdurability in a perceived object, which exiſts at . 9 


all times; ; that, which contains the ground of reality: in the "Ny : 
accideis, v. g matter is the ſubſtance of all external objects, 
without which no obje& could be conceived in Space 33 
Subjiance in itſeif, external to the phenomenon ; it is that un- 
known ſomething, by which the different ſenſations. are pro- 


duced, and neceſſarily connected with one another in a pheno- 


menon. 
SUBSTRAT UM. 
The ſuper fink ble - ſulftratum of nature is that object, of 


which we can dete rinine nothing 1 in an affirmati ve ſenſe, ſave 


that it is a being in itſelf, of which we know my the phe- 


nomenon. | 
1 


557 in general, is the compoſition or combination of various 


repreſentations (whether intuitions or conceptions into one 


- cognition, which may be conception, judgment, &c. 2) in par- 
ticular: a) pure tranſcendental ſyntheſi; a priori, i is the act of 
combiuing the variety of. Space and Time into One repre- 


ſentation of Space and Time. This lies at the foundation of 


pure Mathematics: —b) empirical ſyntheſis, when any expe- 
rimental varieties, i. e, ſenſations, are connected into unity, 
Each of theſe ſpecies conſiſts of three varieties, namely, 

1) the ſyntheſis of apprebenſion, when the affections of our in- 
ternal and external ſenſe are apprehended and arranged; 


2) the ſyntheſis of reproduction when that, which has been 


collected and connected, is reproduced by the power of ima- 


gination, in order that the preceding affections may be an- 


nexed to thoſe immediately ſucceeding; and 
3) the ſyntheſis of recognition, which forms One Intuition of 
- what has been e and connected. 


SYSTEM. 
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45 2 whole; which is connected by one principle, and therefore | 
has neceſſary unity. It ĩ is oppoſed to aggregate, i. e. a whole, 
which owes its origin to the occaſional or accidental addition 55 
of one part to another, and conſequently has not the character 


— of weer een 


- Tecnnic | 
1) in a proper ſenſe, means Art, cauſality according to ideas, 
purpoſes: 2) in a general ſenſe, the technic of nature, the cau- 
ſality of nature in relation to thoſe productions, which cor- 
reſpond with our conceptions of a purpoſe; in oppofition to 
* mechaniſm,” i. e. the determination ot cauſes according to the 


1 8 . 


laws of motion. 


Trreotoer + See Pon POSE, 


5 
Ta bol oN: See "ELIGION- 


Tuxosorur 


fignifies that theoretical cognition of the divine nature and ex- 
iſtence, which ſatisfaQorily explains the conſtitution of the 
world, as well as the moral laws. 


TN IN ITSELF : See NOUMENON. 4 


is, according to Kant. the original perceptive repreſentation of | 
the poſlibility of ſimuitaneity and ſucceſſion, 


ToraLrTy— Allheit, 3 


. the repreſentation. of the whole, (univerfitas\; that function 
of the Underſtanding, by which, when it is applied to con- 
ceptions, a plurality of cognitions is comprehended and con- 

nected into a general one; when applied to perceptions, To- 
5 ; tality 


<8 


THI I oy ; 5 


h is 1 9 elſe Thas preg bande in a as 1 
unity, and forms a ſpecies of a Category, viz. that of Quantity: „ 


TR ANSCENDENT—ilberſebwengtich : See IMMANENT, 


tion or conception), a judgment, a ſcience a priori, ſo far as it 


Rill refers to objects, and may be applied to them. For in- 


ſtance, it is a tranſcendental cognition, that Space i is a percep- 


tion a priori, and yet is applicable to ſenſible objects. The 


er aiiſcendental i is oppoſed to the empirical, which latter not only 
relates to, but likewiſe ariſes from, experience: 


* FN My 


TxuTa-=I0; 25 el 
18 the agreement or coincidence of our © cognition; 1) with 


itſelf, 1. e. its own characters; and with the general rules of 


thought: 2) with its objects; and hence material, poſitive, 


TOLL * 


objective, real, ſynthetical truth, reality. It requires, that the 
object be given; the principle of oontfadie 3 is . a ne- 
gative criterion of truth. 2 


UnconnreonaL or Uxconpreioxane—Unbidingt, 


that, which i is abſolutely and i in itſelf, i. e. internally ci 
whach is exempt from thoſe conditions, that circumſcribe a 
ching in Time and Space. Such is the idea of human Reaſon 
in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, as it is capable of continual i im- 


provement, which, although it cannot be realized in experience, 


is unlimited; the ſphere of the objects of cognition being 
| bofindleſs. And this circumſtance onght. not to deter, but ra- 
ther to eneourage us in our exertions for the attainment of 
knowledge, which may be carried on in indęſinitum. Com- 
u_ this Article with the term Conpreionas..” 
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| TRAVSCENDENTAL, 5 . 
in a general ſenſe, ſignifies a repreſentation (whether percep- 8 


8 
K 8 13 7 
de 


GLOSSARY. 


— | Uxpzkaranmine Poland 

KY 191 in a the moſt extenſive ſenſe, is the ſelf- active faculty. of cog- 

* | pition (ſpontaneity), or the faculty of producing repreſenta. 

5 il | a tions, of uniting the repreſentations given or prof oo of F- 
thinking and judging upon objects: N e 

FP 2) in particular; the faculty of forming conceptions and judg- 

ments of objects perceived; ; the faculty of acquiring experi- . 

mental cognitions, 1. e. of forming rules, as oppoſed to laws. 4 

In this ſenſe, the Underſtanding i is diſtinguiſhed from Reaſog © 

in a a more limited fignification. 


: he WIII. 


8 1) in general, is the arbitrary determination, the cauſality of 
ga living being, the po ver of producing objects correſponding 
p with conceptions, or at leaſt of determining oneſelf as to the 
7 attainment of them; an appetitive aculty in general; 
* 2) in particular, the cauſality of Reaſog with reſpectt o its 
actions, practical Reaſon and Liberty; a faculty of acting con- 
formably to principles, i. e. to the repreſentation of laws to 
* produce eme that correſponds wich a an idea or purpoſe. 


31 © 8 85 Wis don HMeisbeit 5 
| £ is the idea of the neceſſary unity of all poſſible purpoſes. K N 
5 . 18 therefore! 2), theoretically conſidered, the cognition of the 
| a d: 2) practically: an attribute of that will, which 
realizes the higheſt good, or at leaſt exerts itſelf for that pur- 


poſe. 
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